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THE STATUS OF EDUCATION IN AMERICA AND 
DIRECTIONS FOR THE FUTURE 



MONDAY, NOVEMBER 13, 1989 

House of Representatives, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 9:30 a.m., in Room 2175, 
Kayburn House Office Building, Hon. Augustus Hawkins [Chair- 
man] presidmg. 

Members present: .Representatives Hawkins and Goodling. 

Staff present: Barbara Dandridge, administrative assistant (edu- 
ction); Andrew J. Eartman, minority staff director; and Beth 
tJuehlmann, minority education coordinator. 

The Chairman. The Committee on Education and Labor is called 
to order. 

This is the beginning of a series of statements by outstanding 
educators. ^ 

It is our hope that we can listen to those who are really on the 
tiring line and to learn from them as to where we are in education 
today and m what direction we are headed. We will have no com- 
ment on the statements that the various ones v/ill issue during 
these several days of official hearing in the nature of a symposium. 
No questions will be asked of witnesses. We would like for them to 
contme themselves to the highlights of their statements which will 
oe entered in the record in their entirety and no attempt will be 
made to editorialize or to change the statements of those who testi- 
fy- 

It is expected that at the end of the hearing— from some 15 or 20 
outstanding spokesmen in the field— we will simply present what 
has been said and issue that, disseminate that to the public and 
perhaps out of those different statements a clearer and better un- 
derstanding of just what we are attempting to do in behalf of the 
Nation s interests will be better and more clearly understood. 

Perhaps some action can be gleaned from what is said. So we will 
proceed today, tomorrow, and if necessary on Wednesday. It is our 
hope that other Members of the committee will benefit from what 
IS said. We will obviously share with our colleagues the informa- 
tion that we gather here this morning and this afternoon. 

Mr. Goodling and I are pleased to join in sponsoring this sympo- 
sium. 1 would like to yield to him for whatever statement he may 
wish to make. ^ 
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Mr. GooDUNG. Just that I am looking forward to these next 
couple of days. If we don't have all the answers by the end of those 
two de.ys, I guess we will never get them. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

We are very honored and pleased that this series of hearings will 
commence with the Secretary of the Department of Education for 
whom we have a very high regard and certainly we look forward to 
him foi a continuing dialogue with the committee in attempting to 
push ahead on the frontier of a better educated America. 

Dr. Cavazos, we are very, very pleased to have you. Thank you 
for taking the time. We understand that you do have a time re- 
straint. I am sure that we will let you out at the time that you 
need to make your next appointment. 

STATEMEINT OF SECRETARY LAURO CAVAZOS, U.S. DEPARTMENT 

OF EDUCATION 

Secretary Cavazos. Thank you very much. I would like to thank 
the Chairman and ranking member personally for accommodating 
my schedule. I want to start out by reading my statement that is 
filed for the record. 

Thank you for inviting me to share with you my perceptions on 
the current state of American education. I want to applaud both 
you, Mr. Cha'rman, and Congressman Goodling for scheduling this 
three-day symposium on the problems, issues, and challenges that 
confront our education system. There is no more important issue 
before you committee than this. Solutions will only be possible if 
we all work together to meet the educational challenges that lie 
ahead for this Nation. 

I am sure each of us here today is here today because we already 
have a pretty good idea of what is going on in American education, 
and so I am not going to waste everyone's time reciting the dreary 
statistics and the leak indicators— the embarrassing performance 
of our students on assessments of knowledge and skills in just 
about any subject you can name, the test scores, the dropout rates, 
and the complaints from businesses that can't find workers with 
even rudimentary skills. We know we have got plenty of problems, 
and we know we must take action immediately. 

Our future as a Nation rests with the children sitting in Ameri- 
can classrooms right now— children that too often are being short- 
changed by our educational system. Unless we act today— not when 
the next conference is held or the next report is written, but now— 
we will discover sooner or later the terrible penalty we face for fail- 
ing to prepare large numbers of our young people to meet the chal- 
lenge of our complex, information-driven world. We may have busi- 
nesses and industries supported by the most sophisticated technolo- 
gy, we may have hospitals filled with the most up-to-date medical 
advances, we may have a fist-class defense system, we may have 
world-famous libraries, art galleries, and laboratories, we may have 
the finest democratic institutions in the world— but who will staff 
them, who will run them, who will guide them? Not the children 
we are failing to educate. Without a well-educated citizen^, the 
United States in in danger of becoming what has been described as 
the world's only fully-industrialized third-world Nation. 
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Because the problems facing us are large-scale and complex, they 
will not yield easily to quick fixes or stop-gap solutions. We must 
face the fact that we are in this business for the long haul, and 
that providing the human and financial resources— the invest- 
ments, if you will— that are necessary for achieving improvements 
may require sacrifices from all of us. Having said that, I want to 
outlme for you what the U.S. Department of Education is doing, 
right now, to contribute to the reform of American education. 

As President Bush and I have said, we are targeting four broad 
areas: helping the neediest, achieving and rewarding excellence 
and success, increasing parent involvement and choice, and 
strengthening accountability in education at all levels. Together 
these four principals animate the President's education agenda for 
America, and together they constitute a solid framework for the 
types of reform and restructuring needed in our educational svstem 
right now. 

Plelping children who are most in need must be the first priority 
of Federal and state governments in education reform. Children 
who are economically and educationally disadvantaged, who are 
handicapped, who are migrant, or who have limited proficiency in 
Hinglish require additional support and services if they are to suc- 
ceed. Given limited resources, these are the children we must reach 
out to first, and that is precisely what I tried to do when we pre- 
pared the department's budget submission to Congress. Programs 
must be targeted to ensure that resources are focused where they 
can do the most good, and the quality of curriculum and instruc- 
tion must be upgraded to provide disadvantaged students with an 
education that stimulates and supports high performance. Low ex- 
pectations for disadvantaged students become self-fulfilling proph- 
ecies. Instead, we must set high expectations for students in addi- 
tion to providing the resources necessary to assist them in living 
up to these expectations. 

In this regard, I am proud that 85 percent of the Department of 
Mucation s budget is devoted to the disadvantaged, to special edu- 
cation, and to needy postsecondary students, and I am proud of the 
leadership the department is providing in the improvement of the 
Chapter 1 compensation education program, the department's 
single largest program serving the disadvantaged. I might add, Mr. 
Chairman, that you and others here today plaved a key role in 
working with the Administration last year when'Chapter 1 was re- 
authorized to find better ways of targeting those resources. The de- 
partment, through its Chapter 1 technical assistance centers, is 
working with states, districts, and schools to set specific goals for 
the educational achievement of students in the Chapter 1 program 
and develop plans to improve their Chapter i projects if the eoals 
are not met. 

department will be monitoring and assisting these efforts 
through review of state and local program improvement plans and 
standards during monitoring visits. The department is also plan- 
ning to hold regional meetings on program improvement for state, 
district, and school-level Chapter 1 administrators this winter. 

If we are to achieve nationwide educational improvement, we 
must set high expectations for all our children, must assist them in 
meeting those expectations, and must reward students, teachers, 
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and schools for excellence and academic success. When I released 
the 1989 State Education Performance Chart on May 3 of this year, 
I challenged the 50 states, individual school districts, and the Na- 
tion's parents to establish educational improvement goals to accel- 
erate the pace of reform. 

This work has been given a big boost by the President's historic 
Charlottesville summit with the governors. Work is now underway 
by the governors, the White House, and educational leaders nation- 
wide to develop national performance goals in response to the edu- 
cation summit. The department will assist this process, working 
closely with other Administration and state officials and providing 
our resources and expertise in developing meaningful, practical 
achievement goals. In addition to establishing goals, we must also 
be sure to reward the successes of those who achieve the goals that 
we set forth. 

I am proud to support the President's Educational Excellence 
Act, which includes rewanis for innovation and achievement by 
schools, teachers, and individual students. Institutions as well as 
individuals do indeed res^pond to change, and what we need most is 
to find adequate, effective incentives to encourage that change. 
There is no one "magic bullet" that will solve all our educational 
woes— but a series of carefully thoughts ut education reforms to re- 
structure our educational system at all levels is sorely needed. 

Ideas such as school-based management, merit pay, enhanced 
support for magnet schools, merit schools, and a host of other re- 
forms that are being tried right now in many of our states and 
communities hold the key to unshackling the present system from 
many of the restraints that impede our ability to obtain better re- 
sults. 

And at the heart of restructuring lies the principle of empower- 
ing parents, teachers, principals, and school districts to decide what 
is oest for them and for their students and what is truly effective 
when it comes to improving classroom performance. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I know that you and I may not necessarily 
entirely agree on the issue of resources, but I would be remiss if I 
did not at least touch on this issue. You probably know the figures 
as well as I do. The Federal budget for education is approximately 
$24 billion and constitutes between 6 and 7 percent of spending on 
education in America. But when vou look at the aggregate figures 
and recognize that we will spend some $353 billion on education 
this school year at all levels— Federal, state and local— I think the 
most important question that faces all of us is accountability: what 
are we getting for those dollars? For public elementary and second- 
ary schools alone, we will spend over $195 billion in 1989 to 1990. 
This country spends more on education in the aggregate and as a 
percentage of our gross national product than it does on defense. 
We spend more on education than any other country in the world, 
and we spend more per student than all but three countries in the 
world. When our commitment of resources is so high, why can't we 
expect our students' performance to be equally high? Quite frankly, 
Mr. Chairman, we aren't getting what we are paying for. This fun- 
damental fact points us in the direction of finding ways to restruc- 
ture what we are doing in education, to redeploy those resources in 
a fashion that helps achieve better performance. To cite just one of 
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the hundreds of alarming examples, a recent international study 
on geographic knowledge by the National Geographic Society indi- 
cates that one out of seven American adults cannot locate the 
United States on a globe. Now I ask you, if this is indeed the case, 
then aren t we m sorry shape? And if this remains true for the 
next generation, then won't many of our children be literally lost 
m the modern world? If we want to change the way things are in 
American education, then we need to change the way we do 
things— through reform and restructuring. 

The education summit in Charlottesville reflected a remarkable 
consensus among the President, his cabinet, and the governors that 
restructuring was absolutely essential. I hope, Mr. Chairman, that 
we can count on this committee, and your leadership, to further 
what 1 would characterize as a nationwide consensus of this Issue 
1 he joint statement issued at the conclusion of the summit, was 
the beginning of a framework for the type of reform and restruc- 
turing—including the establishment of a process for developing na- 
tional goals— that is vital to this country. Let us consider some of 
the key aspects of that framework that were considered in Char- 
lottesville. They fall into four general categories: 

First, our children must arrive at school ready to begin their 
education. This raises issues that include not only education but 
al.so health and nutrition concerns as well. 

Second, there was concern for what happens in the classroom: do 
we have an adequate supply of well-trained, well-qualified teach- 
ers.' Is the school environment free of drugs and violence and other 
disciplinary problems that seriously impeded learning? Are parents 
sufficiently involved with their children's learning and with their 
children's teachers? 

Third, I think it is fair to say that there is a concern for what I 
would call the consumer-oriented aspect of education. If you look at 
education as an investment of human as well as a financial capital, 
then It is appropriate to ask about the return on that investment. 
It the education produced at the elementary and secondary level is 
ot poor quahty, then those who depend on that system— our busi- 
nesses, our industries, our government, and our higher education 
institutions--may become inferior. Thus, we must be concerned 
with the quality of education at all levels, including postsecondary 
education, and we must work to ensure that all of America's chil- 
dren have access to high quality elementary, secondary, and post- 
secondary education. 

Fourth, and finally, the summit focused on the issue of informa- 
tion ana measurement. We need to find out how well our students 
are doing, whether we are making progress in reducing dropouts, 
^?Mi^"®*"®^ we are moving ahead to reduce the intolerable level 
of illiteracy m this country. 

In our restructuring and reform efforts, as we set high expecta- 
tions for all children, we must at the same time provide the neces- 
sary resources to assist disadvantaged students. It is just as wrong 
to set high goals and then leave those ,vho need extra assistance 
unaided as it is to assume they are incapable of high achievement 
by refusing to set goals in the first place. That is why the depart- 
ment has proposed increasing the Chapter 1 budget by over ^^151 
million, and increasing by over 50 percent the amount budgett^ for 
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Chapter 1 concentration grants, which go to schools and districts 
with the highest proportion of disadvantaged students. Other areas 
of increase include bilingual education. Historically, Black Colleges 
and Universities, services to Indian children and adults, adult liter- 
acy, education of handicapped children, student aid, and school 
reform. 

I am particularly troubled by the state of education among 
Native Americans and have recently announced a major initia<"ive 
to address their needs. To begin that endeavor, I have launche i an 
'Indian Nations at Risk" study to analyze the problems that 
Native Americans face with education and to recommend solutions. 
More immediate, I have instructed my staff to formulate a proposal 
for submission to Congress early next year which would remove un- 
intended barriers to Native American students* participation in a 
number of programs administered by the department. 

In this area of parental involvement, I strong favor educational 
choice coupled with school based management because it provides 
all families with the option otherwise available only to the afflu- 
ent — of selecting the schools their children will attend. I believe 
that all youngsters, not only those from wealthy families, should be 
able to attend schools that meet their educational needs and foster 
their individual talents and abilities. If we are serious about help- 
ing disadvantaged families, we should be serious about providing 
them with meaningful choices about the kind of education they 
want for their children. 

Choice and school based management also have the advantage of 
increasing accountability in education, which is the fourth area 
targeted fay the department. Schools will have to be more respon- 
sive to parent and community concerns about quality, safety, edu- 
Cfitional approach and most important, improved educational per- 
formance, if they know that families can vote with their feet, leav- 
ing unacceptable schools faehind. Another benefit of choice is that 
it permits educators greater flexibility and freedom to eremite dis- 
tinctive programs that will meet the needs of their students. 

Accountafaility is crucial to education reform at all levels. Too 
often, the only ones who stand to suffer if educational goals are not 
met are the students. If we are serious about reform, we must be 
willing to take responsibility for ensuring that improvements 
occur. An equitafale and practical set of rewards and sanctions will 
encourage districts, schools* principals, teachers, and administra- 
tors to take the risks that are needed to bring about lasting im- 
provement 

The department has undertaken its own in-house accountability 
initiative, beginning with a comprehensive assessment of how our 
programs can be improved to ensure accountability for results. 
Consistent with the outcome of the education summit, we are ex- 
ploring ways to introduce regulatory fiexifaility into many Federal 
programs in exchange for state plans to enhance performance by 
students. We are also reviewing ways the department can elimi- 
nate, relax, or reduce unnecessary burdensome regulations to allow 
local districts to pool funds from different state and Federal pro- 
grams and use these resources in the most effective manner. I must 
emphasize that as we review our regulations, we will be certain 
that we fully meet the intent of the Congress relative to the legisla- 
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tive acts. We are currently developing legislation to support experi- 
mentation in this area. 

At the Federal level we have begun working with other depart- 
ments, including Health and Human Services and Labor, to better 
coordinate our efforts to serve at-risk children and youth. We have 
all these programs, many quite good and well-structured— but all 
together we administer some 200 programs in the department. And 
when you add to these the education programs run by the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs at Interior, Head Start at HHS, plus others at De- 
fense, Labor, Veterans' Affairs, NSF and NASA, one begins to see 
just how fragmented our Federal efforts can be. To lhat end, the 
President this spring created a cabinet council task force on educa- 
tion and named me as chairman. We are currently exploring ways 
to combine our expertise in the many areas where th- needs of in- 
dividuals fall under the mission of more than one department, so 
that we can provide more effective and efficient service to the 
public. 

All of this is a tremendous agenda— one that will involve the 
commitment and hard work of all Americans. Mr. Chairman, in 
the past we used to think about someone's career beginning when 
that person finished school. But today I think we would all agree 
that one s career actually begins with school. Moreover, I have also 
embraced the concept of life-long learning as one of our education- 
al goals. But do not misunderstand what I am saying. Lifelong 
learning IS not just something that we need so that our economy is 
more efficient and productive. We also need it so that our citizens 
will be able to function as intelligent and thoughtful members of 
our democratic society. 

In conclusion, I call upon all of us here to dedicate ourselves to 
the t^k of improving the education of our Nation's children. We 
must be willing to make courageous decisions, we must be willing 
to work hard and long, we must be willing, if necessary, to reallo- 
cate and redeploy scarce resources, in order to make educational 
improvement a reality. We have been willing to do this in the past 
to meet other critical needs. There is no single need facing the 
Wation at thip moment that is more important than providing our 
children a quality education, because our education system is the 
toundation of all our other institutions. Is our Nation's economic 
and political security at stake? I submit to you that it is, indeed. 
1 he challenges before us are vast, but the rewards for our success 
are infinite. Together we can ensure that our children will be pre- 
pared to face the challenges of the future, and that through their 
labor and their vision our Nation will remain strong and free. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Lauro F. Cavazos follows:] 
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Secretary's Testihomy for the House Eoucation and Labor Committee 

tflan^ you ror inviting me to share with you hy perceptions on 
the current state of american eoucation. i want to applaud both 
YOU. MR. Chairman, and Congressman Goooling for scheduling this 

THREE-DAY SYMPOSIUM ON THE PROBLEMS. ISSUES, AND CHALLENGES THAT 
CONFRONT OUR EOUCATION SYSTEM. THERE IS HO MORE IMPORTANT ISSUE 
BEFORE YOUR COMMITTEE THAN THIS. SOLUTIONS WILL ONLY BE POSSIBLE IF 
WE ALL WORK TOGETHER TO MEET THE EDUCATIONAL CHALLENGES THAT LIE 
AHEAD FOfi THIS NATION. 

i'm sure each of us is here today because we already have a 
pretty good idea of what's going on in american education. and so 
i'm not going to waste everyone's time reciting the dreary 
statistics and the bleak indicators— the embarrassing performance of 
our students on assessments of knowledge and skills in just about 
any subject you can name. the test scores. the dropout rates. and 
the complaints from businesses that can't find workers with even 
rudimentary skills. we know we've got plenty of problems. and we 
know we must take action immediately. 

Our future as a nation rests with the children sitting in 
American classrooms right now— children that too often are being 
shortchangedby our educational system. Unless we act today— not 
when the next conference is held or the next report is written. but 
now— we will discover sooner or later the terrible penalty we face 
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FOR FAILIh. 0 PREPARE LARGE NUHbERS OF OUR YOUNJ PEOPLE TO MEET THE 
CHALLENGE OF OUR COMPLEX, INFORMATION-ORIVEN WORLO. WE MAY HAVE 
BUSINESSES ANO INOUSTRIES SUPPORTEO BY THE MOST SOPHISTICATEC 
TECHNOLOGY, WE MAY HAVE HOSPITALS FILLEO WITH THE MOST UP-TO-OATE 
MEOICAL ADVANCES, WE MAY HAVE A FIRST-CLASS 0EFEN5E SYSTEM, WE MAY 
HAVE WORLO-FAMOUS LIBRARIES, ART GALLERIES, ANO LABORATORIES, WE MAY 
HAVE THE FINEST OEMOCRATIC INSTITUTIONS IN THE WORLO— BUT WHO WILL 
STAFF THEM, WHO WILL RUN THEM, WHO WILL GUIOE THEM? NOT THE 
CHILOREN WE ARE FAILING TO EOUCATE. WITHOUT A WELL-EOUCATEO 
CITIZENRY, THE UNITEO STATES IS IN OANGER OF BECOMING WHAT HAS BEEN 
OESCRIBEO AS THE WORLO'S ONLY FULLY-INOUSTRIALIZEO THIRO-WORLO 
NATION. 

BECAUSE THE PROBLEMS FACING US ARE LARGE ^CALE ANO COMPLEX, THEY 
WILL NOT YIELD EASILY TO QUICK FIXES Oi? STOP-GAP SOLUTIONS. WE MUST 
FACE THE FACT THAT Wt ARE IN THIS BUSINESS FOR THE LONG HAUL, ANO 
THAT PROVIOING THE HUMAN ANO FINANCIAL RESOURCES— THE INVESTMENTS, 
IF YOU WILL— THAT ARE NECESSARY FOR ACHIEVING IMPROVEMENTS MAY 
REQUIRE SACRIFICES FROM ALL OF US. HAVING SAIO THAT, I WANT TO 
OUTLINE FOR YOU WHAT THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF EOUCATION IS GOING, 
RIGHT NOW, TO CONTRIBUTE TO THE REFORM OF AMERICAN EOUCATION. 

AS PRESIOENT BUSH ANO I HAVE SAIO, WE ARE TARGETING FOUR 3R0A0 
AREAS: HELPING THE NEEOIEST, ACHIEVING ANO REWAROING EXCELLENCE ANO 
SUCCESS, INCREASING PARENT INVOLVEMENT ANO CHOICE, ANO STRENGTHENING 
ACCOUNf ABILITY IN EOUCATION AT ALL LEVELS. TOGETHER THESE FOUR 
PRINCIPLES ANIMATE THE PRESIOENT'S EOUCATION AGENOA FOR AMERICA, ANO 
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TOGETHER THEY CONSTITUTE A SOLIO FRAMEWORK FOR THE TYPES OF REFORM 
ANO RESTRUCTURING NEEOEO IN OUR EOUCATIONAL SYSTEM RIGHT NOV. 

HELPING CHILDREN WHO ARE MOST IH NEEO MUST BE THE FIRST PRIORITY 
OF FEOERAL ANO STATE GOVERNMENTS IN EDUCATION REFORM- ChILOREN WHO 
ARE ECONOMICALLY ANO EOUCATIONALLY OISAOVANTAGED, WHO ARE 
HANDICAPPED,WHO ARE MIGRANT, OR WHO HAVE LIMITEO PROFICIENCY IN 
ENGLISH REQUIRE ADOITIONAL SUPPORT AND SERVICES IF THEY ARE TO 
SUCCSEO. GIVEN LIMITEO RESOURCES, THESE ARE THE CHILDREN WE MUST 
REACH OUT TO FIRST, ANO THAT IS PRECISELY WHAT I TRIED TO 00 WHEN WE 
PREPARED THE DEPARTMENT'S BUDGET SUBMISSION TO CONGRESS. PROGRAMS 
MUST BE TARGETED TO ENSURE THAT RESOURCES ARE FOCUSED WHERE THEY CAN 
DO THE HOST GOOD, AND THE QUALITY OF CURRICULUM ANO INSTRUCTION MUST 
BE UPGRAOEO TO PROVIDE DISADVANTAGED STUDENTS WITH AN EDUCATION THAT 
STIMULATES AND SUPPORTS HIGH PERFORMANCE- LOW EXPECTATIONS FOR 
DISADVANTAGED STUDENTS BECOME SELF-FULFILLING PROPHECIES. INSTEAD, 
WE MUST SET HIGH EXPECTATIONS FOB STUDENTS IN ADDITION TO PROVIDING 
THE RESOURCES NECESSARY TO ASSIST THEM IN LIVING UP TO THESE 
EXPECTATIONS. 

In this regard, I am proud that 85 percent of the department of 

EDUCATION'S BUDGET IS DEVOTED TO THE DISADVANTAGED, TO SPECIAL 
EDUCATION, AND TO NEEDY POSTSECDNDARY STUDENTS, ANO I AM PROUD Or 
THE LEADERSHIP THE DEPARTM£NT IS PROVIDING IN THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE 
CHAPTER 1 COMPENSATORY EDUCATION PROGRAM, THE DEPARTMENT'S SINGLE 
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LARGEST PROGRAM SERVING THE OlSADVANTAGtO. I MIGHT AOO. HR. 

Chairman, that you ano others here tooay playeo a key role in 

WORKING WITH THE AOMINISTRATION J.AST YEAR WHEN CHAPTER 1 WAS 
REAUTHORIZEO TO FIND BETTER WAYS OF TARGETING THOSE RESOURCES. ThE 
DEPARTMENT. THROUGH ITS CHAPTER 1 TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE CENTERS. IS 
WORKING WITH STATES. OISTRICTS. AND SCHOOLS TO SET SPECIFIC GOALS 
FOR THE EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT OF STUDENTS IN THE CHAPTER 1 PROGRAM 
ANO OEVELOP PLANS TO IMPROVE THEIR CHAPTER 1 PROJECTS IF THE GOALS 
ARE NOT MET. 

THE DEPARTMENT WILL BE MONITORING ANO ASSISTIhT, THESE EFFORTS 
THROUGH REVIEW OF STATE ANO LOCAL PROGRAM IMPROVEMENT PLANS ANO 
STANOAROS OfRING MONITORING VISITS. THE DEPARTMENT IS ALSO PLANNING 
TO HOLO REGIONAL MEETINGS ON PROGRAM IMPROVEMENT FOR STATE. 
DISTRICT. ANO SCHOOL-LEVEL CHAPTER 1 AOMINISTRATORS THIS WINTER. 

If we are to achieve nationwioe eoucational improvement, we must 

SET high expectations FOR ALL OUR CHILOREN. MUST ASSIST THEM IN 
MEETING THOSE EXPECTATIONS. ANO MUST REWARO STUOENTS. TEACHERS. ANO 
SCHOOLS FOR EXCELLENCE ANO ACAOEMIC SUCCESS. WHEN I RELEASEO THE 

1989 State Eoucation performance chart on hay 3 of this year, I 

CHALLENGEO TKE 50 STATES. INOIVIOUAL SCHOOL OISTRICTS. ANO THE 
NATION'S PARENTS TO ESTABLISH EOUCATIONAL IMPROVEMENT GOALS TO 
ACCELERATE THE PACE OF REFORM. 
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This work has ^een given a big boost by the Presioent's historic 
charlottesville suhhit with the governors. work is now underway by 
THE Governors, the White House, ano eoucational leaoers natiohwioe 

TO OEVELOP NATIONAL PERFORMANCE GOALS IN RESPONSE TO THE EOUCATION 
SUHHI^. The DEPARTMENT WILL ASSIST THIS PROCESS, WORKING CLOSELY 
WITH OTHER AOHINISTRATION ANO STATE OFFICIALS ANO PROVIOING OUR 
RESOURCES ANO EXPERTISE IN OEVELOPING MEANINGFUL, PRACTICAL 
ACHIEVEMENT GOALS. IN AOOTTION TO ESTABLISHING GOALS, WE MUST ALSO 
BE SURE TO REWARO THE SUCCESSES OF THOSE WHO ACHIEVE THE GOALS THAT 
WE SET FORTH. 

I AM PROUO TO :»UPPORT THE PRESIOENT'S EOUCATIONAL EXCELLENCE 
ACT, WHICH INCLUOES REWAROS FOR INNOVATION AND ACHIEVEMENT BY 
SCHOOLS, TEACHERS, ANO INOIVIOUAL STUOENTS. INSTITUTIONS AS WELL AS 
INOIVIOUALS 00 INOEEO RESPONO TO CHANGE, ANO WHAT WE NEtO MOST IS TO 
FINO ADEQUATE, EFFECTIVE INCENTIVES TO ENCOURAGE THAT CHANGE. THERE 
IS NO ONE "MAGIC BULLET" THAT WILL SOLVE ALL OUR EOUCATIONAL 
WOES--BUT A SERIES OF CAREFULLY THOUGHT-OUT EDUCATION REFORMS TO 
RESTRUCTURE OUR EOUCATIONAL SYSTEM AT ALL LEVELS IS SORELY NEEOEO. 

lOEAS SUCH AS SCHOOL-BASSO MANAGEMENT, MERIT PAY, ENHANCED 
SUPPORT FDR MAGNET SCHOOLS, MERIT SCHOOLS, ANO A HOST OF OTHER 
REFORMS THAT ARE BEING TRIED RIGHT NOW IN MANY OF OUR STATES AND 
CDKHUNITIES HOLD THE KEY TO UNSHACKLING THE PRESENT SYSTEM FROM MANY 
OF THE RESTRAINTS THAT IMPEDE OUR ABILITY TO OBTAIN BETTER RESULTS. 
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ANO AT THE HEART Of RESTRUCTURING LIES THE PRINCIPLE OF EMPOWERING 
PARENTS. TEACHERS. PRINCIPALS. ANO SCHOOL OISTRICTS TO OECIOE WHAT'S 
BEST FOR THEH ANO FOR THEIR STUOENTS ANO WHAT IS TRULY EFFECTIVE 
WHEN IT COMES TO IMPROVING CLASSROOM PERFORMANCE. 



NOW. Hr. Chairman, i know that you and I hay not necessarily 

ENTIRELY AGREE ON THE ISSUE OF RESOURCES. BUT I WOULO BE REMISS IF I 
DID NOT AT LEAST TOUCH ON THIS ISSUE. YOU PROBABLY KNOW THE FIGURES 
AS WELL AS I 00. THE FEOERAL BUOGET FOR EOUCATION IS APPROXIMATELY 
SZli BILLION ANO CONSTITUTES BETWEEN 6 ANO 7 PERCENT OF SPENOING ON 
EDUCATION IN AMERICA. BUT WHEN YOU LOOK AT THE AGGREGATE FIGURES 
ANO RECOGNIZE THAT WE WILL SPENO SOME $353 BILLION ON EOUCATION THIS 
SCHOOL YEAR AT ALL LEVELS-FEOERAL. STATE ANO LOCAL-I THINK THE 
MOST IMPORTANT QUESTION THAT FACES ALL Of US IS ACCOUNTABILITY: 
WHAT ARE WE GETTING FOR THOSE OOLLARS? FOR PUBLIC ELEMENTARY ANO 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS ALONE. WE WILL SPENO OVER $195 BILLION IN 
1989-90. THIS COUNTRY SPENOS MORE ON EOUCATION IN THE AGGREGATE ANO 
AS A PERCENTAGE OF OUR GROSS NATIONAL PROOUCT THAN IT OOES ON 
OEFENSE. HE SPENO MORE ON EOUCATION THAN ANY OTHER COUNTRY IN THE 
WORLO. ANO WE SPEHO MORE PER STUOENT THAN ALL BUT THREE COUNTRIES IN 
THE WORLD. WHEN OUR COMMITMENT OF RESOURCES IS SO HIGH. WHY CAN'T 
WE EXPECT OUR STUOENTS' PERFORMANCE TO BE EQUALLY HIGH? QUITE 
FRANKLY. HR. CHAIRMAN. WE AREN'T GETTING WHAT WE'RE PAYING FOR. 
THIS FUNDAMENTAL FACT POIHTS US IN THE DIRECTION OF FINDING WAYS TO 
RESTRUCTURE WHAT WE ARE DOING IN EOUCATION. TO REDEPLOY THOSE 
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RESOURCES IN A FASHION THAT HELPS ACHIEVE BETTER PERFORMANCE. 
To CITE JUST ONE OF THE HUNDREDS OF ALARMING EXAMPLES, A RECENT 
INTERNATIONAL STUDY ON GEOCRAPHIC KNOWLEDGE BY THE NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY INDICATES THAT ONE OUT OF SEVEN AMFRICAN ADULTS 
CANNOT LOCATE THE UNITED STATES ON A GLOBE. NOW I ASK YOU, IF THIS 
IS INDEED THE CASE, THEN AREN'T WE IN SORRY SHAPE? AND IF THIS 
REMAINS TRUE FOR THE NEXT GENERATION, THEN WON'T MANY OF OUR 
CHILDREN BE LITERALLY LOST IN THE MODERN WORLD? IF WE WANT TO 
CHANGE THE WAY THINGS ARE IN AMERICAN EDUCATION, THEN WE NEED TO 
CHANGE THE WAY WE DO THINGS— THROUGH REFORM AND RESTRUCTURING. 

THE Education Summit in Charlottesville reflected a remarkable 

CONSENSUS AMONG THE PRESIDENT, HIS CABINET, AND THE GOVERNORS THAT 
restructuring was ABSOLUTELY ESSENTIAL. I HOPE, MR. CHAIRMAN, THAT 
WE CAN COUNT ON THIS COMMITTEE, AND YOUR LEADERSHIP, TO FURTHER WHAT 
I WOULD CHARACTERIZE AS A NATIONWIDE CONSENSUS ON THIS ISSUE. THE 
JOINT STATEMENT ISSUED AT THE CONCLUSION OF THE SUMMIT, WAS THE 
BEGINNING OF A FRAMEWORK FOR THE TYPE OF REFORM AND 
RESTRUCTURING— INCLUDING THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A PROCESS FOR 
DEVELOPING NATIONAL GOALS— THAT IS VITAL TO THIS COUNTRY. LET US 
CONSIDER SOME OF THE KEY ASPECTS OF THAT FRAMEWORK THAT WERE 
CONSIDERED IN CHARLOTTESVILLE. THEY FALL INTO FOUR GENERAL 
CATEGORIES: 
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FIRST. OUR CHILDREN MUST ARRIVE AT SCHOOL REAOY TO BEGIN THEIR 
EOUCATION. THIS RAISES ISSUES THAT INCLUOE NOT ONLY EOUCATION BUT 
ALSO HEALTH ANO NUTRITION CONCERNS AS WELL. 

SECONO. THERE WAS CONCERN FOR WHAT HAPPENS IN THE CLASSROOM: 00 
WE HAVE AN AOEOUATE SUPPLY OF WELL-TRAINEO. WELL-QUALIFIEO 
TEACHERS? IS THE SCHOOL ENVIRONMENT FREE OF ORUGS ANO VIOLENCE ANO 
OTHER OISCIPIINARY PROBLEMS THAT SERIOUSLY IMPEOE LEARNING? ARE 
PARENTS SUFFICIENTLY INVOLVEO WITH THEIR CHILOREN'S LEARNING ANO 
WITH THEIR CHILOREN'S TEACHERS? 

TKIRO. I THINK IT IS FAIR TO SAY THAT THERE IS A CONCERN FOR 
WHAT I WOULO CALL THE CONSUMER-ORIENTEO ASPECT OF EOUCATION. IF YOU 
LOOK AT EOUCATION AS AN INVESTMENT OF HUMAN AS WELL AS FINANCIAL 
CAPITAL. THEN IT IS APPROPRIATE TO ASK ABOUT THE RETURN ON THAT 
INVESTMENT. IF THE EOUCATION PROOUCEO AT THE ELEMENTARY ANO 
SECONDARY LEVEL IS OF POOR QUALITY. THEN THOSE WHO OEPENO ON THAT 
SYSTEM-OUR BUSINESSES. OUR INDUSTRIES. OUR GOVERNMENT. ANO OUR 
HIGHER EOUCATION INSTITUTIONS-MAY BECOME INFERIOR. THUS. WE MUST 
BE CONCERNED WITH THE QUALITY OF EOUCATION AT ALL LEVELS. INCLUDING 
PDSTSECOMOARY EOUCATION. AND WE MUST WORK TO ENSURE THAT ALL Or 
AMERICA'S CHILOREN HAVE ACCESS TO HIGH QUALITY ELEMENTARY. 
SECONOARY. AMO POSTSECONOARY EOUCATION 
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fourth* ano finally, the suhhit focuseo on the issue of 
information ano measurement. we neeo to fino out how well our 
students are ooing* whether we are making progress in reducing 
oropouts* ano whether we are moving aheao to reduce the intolerable 
level of illiteracy in this country. 

lu our restructuring ano reform efforts* as we set high 
expectations for all children, we must at the same time provide the 
necessary resources to assist disadvantaged students. it is just as 
wrong to set high goals ano then leave those who need extra 
assistance unaided as it is to assume they are incapable of high 
achievement by refusing to set goals in the first place. that is 
why the department has propdsto increasing the chapter 1 budget by 
over $151 million, and increasing by over 50 percent the amount 
budgeted fdr chapter 1 concentration grants, which go to schools ano 
districts with the highest proportion of disadvantaged students. 
Other areas of increase include Bilingual Education, Historically 

Black Colleges and Universities, services to Indian children and 
adults, adult literacy, education of handicapped children, student 
aid, and school reform. i am particularly troubled by the state of 
education among native americans and have recently announced a major 
initiative to address their needs. to begin that endeavor, i have 
launch:d an "Indian Nations At Risk" study to analyze the problems 
THAT Native Americans face with education and to recommend 
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SOLUTIONS. HORE IKf6DIATE, I H-VE INSTRUCTED MY STAFF TO FORMULATE 
A PROPOSAL FOR SUBMISSION TO CONGRESS EARLY NEXT Y?AR WHICH WOULD 
REMOVE UNINTENDED BARRIERS TO NATIVE AMERICAN STUDENTS' 
PARTICIPATION IN A NUMBER OF PROGRAMS ADMINISTERED BY THE DEPARTMENT. 

IH THE AREA OF PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT. I STROKoLY FAVOR 
EDUCATIONAL CHOICE COUPLED WITH SCHOOLBASED MANAGEMENT BECAUSE IT 
PROVIDES ALL FAMILIES WITH THE OPTION OTHERWISE AVAILABLE OMLV TO 
THE AFFLUENT-OF SELECTING THE SCHOOLS THEIR CHILDREN WILL ATTEND. 
I BEIIEVE THAT ALL YOUNGSTERS. NOT ONLY THOSE FROM WEALTHY FAMILIES. 
SHOULD BE ABLE TO ATTEND SCHOOLS THAT MEET THEIR EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 
AND FOSTER THEIR INDIVIDUAL TALENTS AND ABILITIES. IF WE ARE 
SERIOUS ABOUT HELPING DISADVANTAGED FAMILIES. WE SHOULD BE SERIOUS 
ABOUT PROVIDING THEM WITH MEANINGFUL CHOICES ABOUT THE KIND OF 
EDUCATION THEY WANT FOR THEIR CHILDREN. 

CHOICE AND SCHOOLBASED MANAGEMENT ALSO HAVE THE ADVANTAGE OF 
INCREASING ACCOUNTABILITY IN EDUCATION. WHICH IS THE FOURTH AREA 
TARGETED BY THE DEPARTMENT. SCHOOLS WILL HAVE TO BE MORE RESPONSIVE 
TO PARENT AND COMMUNITY CONCERNS ABOUT QUALITY. SAFETY. EDUCATIONAL 
APPROACH AND HOST IMPv/RTANT. IMPROVED EDUCATIONAL PERFORMANCE. IF 
THEY KNOW THAT FAMILIES CAN VOTE WITH THEIR FEET. LEAVING 
UNACCEPTABLE SCHOOLS BEHIND. ANOTHER BENEFIT OF CHOICE IS THAT IT 
PERMITS EDUCATORS GREATER FLEXIBILITY AND FREEDOM TO CREATE 
DISTINCTIVE PROGRAMS THAT WILL MEET THE HEEDS OF THEIR STUDENTS. 
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Accountability is crucial to eoucation reform at all levels, 
too often, the only ones who stano to suffer if eoucational goals 
are not met are the students. if we are serious about reform. we 

MUST BE WILLING TO TAKE RESPONSIBILITY FOR ENSURING THAT 
IMPROVEMENTS OCCUR. AN EQUITABLE ANO PRACTICAL SET OF REWAROS ANO 
SANCTIONS WILL ENCOURAGE OISTRICTS. SCHOOLS. PRINCIPALS. TEACHERS. 
ANO AOMINISTRATORS TO TAKE THE RISKS THAT ARE NEEOEO TO BRING ABOUT 
LASTING IMPROVEMENTS. 

THE DEPARTMENT HAS UNOERTAKEN ITS OWN IN-HOUSE ACCOUNTABILITY 
INITIATIVE. BEGINNING WITH A COMPREHENSIVE ASSESSMENT OF HOW OUR 
PROGRAMS CAN BE IMPROVEO TO ENSURE ACCOUNTABILITY FOR RESULTS. 
CONSISTENT WITH THE OUTCOME OF THE EOUCATION SUMMIT. WE ARE 
EXPLORING WAYS TO INTROOUCE REGULATORY FLEXIBILITY INTO MANY FEOERAL 
PROGRAMS IN EXCHANGE FOR STATE PLANS TO ENHANCE PERFORMANCE BY 
STUOENTS. WE ARE ALSO REVIEWING WAYS THE DEPARTMENT CAN ELIMINATE. 
RELAX. OR REOUCE UNNECESSARILY BUROENSOME REGULATIONS TO ALLOW LOCAL 
OISTRICTS TO POOL FUNOS FROM OIFFERENT STATE ANO FSOERAL PROGRAMS 
ANO USE THESE RESOURCES IN THE MOST EFFECTIVE MANNER. I MUST 
EMPHASIZE THAT Aw WE REVIEW OUR REGULATIONS. WE WILL BE CERTAIN THAT 
WE FULLY MEET THE INTENT OF THE CONGRESS RELATIVE TO THE LEGISLATIVE 
ACTS. WE ARE CURRENTLY OEVELOPING LEGISLATION TO SUPPORT 
EXPERIMENTATION IN THIS AREA. 
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AT THE FEOERAL LEVEL, WE HAVE BEGUN WORKING WITH OTHER 
DEPARTMENTS, INCLUOING HEALTH ANO HUMAN SERVICES AND LABOR, TO 
BETTER CGOROINATE OUR EFFORTS TO SERVE AT-RISK CHILDREN ANO YOUTH. 
WE HAVE ALL THESE PROGRAMS, MANY QUITE GOOD ANO WELL-STRUCTUREO—BUT 
ALL TOGETHER WE ADMINISTER SOME 200 PROGRAMS IN THE DEPARTMENT. AND 
WHEN YOU ADD TO THESE THE EDUCATION PROGRAMS RUN BY THE BUREAU OF 
INDIAN AFFAIRS AT INTERIOR, HEAD START AT HHS. PLUS OTHERS AT 
DEFENSE, LABOR, VETERANS, NSF ANO NASA, ONE BEGINS TO SEE JUST HOW 
FRACMENTEO OUR FEOERAL EFFORTS CAN BE. TO THAT ENO, THE PRESIDENT 
THIS SPRING CREATED A CABINET COUNCIL TASK FORCE ON EDUCATION ANO 
NAMED ME AS CHAIRMAN. WE ARE CURRENTLY EXPLORING WAYS TO COMBINE 
OUR EXPERTISE IN THE MANY AREAS WHERE THE NEEDS OF INDIVIDUALS FALL 
UNDER THE MISSION OF MORE THAN ONE DEPARTMENT, SO THAT WE CAN 
PROVIDE MORE EFFECTIVE AND EFFICIENT SERVICE TO THE PUBLIC. 

ALL OF THIS IS A TREMENDOUS AGENDA—ONE THAT WILL INVOLVE THE 
COHMITME^T AND HARD WORK OF ALL AMERICANS. MR. CHAIRMAN, IN THE 
PAST WE USED TO THINK ABOUT SOMEONE'S CAREER BEGINNING WHEM THAT 
PERSON FINISHED SCHOOL. BUT TODAY I THINK WE WOULD ALL AGREE THAT 
ONE'S CAREER ACTUALLY miM WITH SCHOOL. MOREOVER, I HAVE ALSO 
EMBRACED THE CONCEPT OF LIFE-LONG LEARNING AS ONE OF OUR EDUCATIONAL 
GOALS. BUT DO NOT MISUNDERCTAND WHAT I AM SAYING. LIFELONG 
LEARNING IS NOT JUST SOMETHING THAT WE NEEO SO THAT OUR ECONOMY IS 
MORE EFFICIENT AHO MORE PRODUCTIVE. WE ALSO NEED IT SO THAT OUR 
CITIZENS WILL BE ABLE TO FUNCTION AS INTELLIGENT AND THOUGHTFUL 
MEMBERS OF OUR DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY. 
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In conclusion* I call upon all of us here to dedicate ourselves 

TO THE TASK OF IMPROVING THE EOUCATION OF OUR NATION'S CHILOREN. WE 
MUST BE WILLING TO MAKE COURAGEOUS OECISIONS* WE MUST BE WILLING TO 
WORK HARO AND LONG* WE MUST BE WILLING* IF NECESSARY* TO REALLOCATE 
ANO REDEPLOY SCARCE RESOURCES* IN ORDER TO MAKE EDUCATIONAL 
IMPROVEMENT A REALITY. WE HAVE BEEN WILLING TO DO THIS IN THE PAST 
TO MEET OTHER CRITICAL NEEDS. THERE IS NO SINGLE NEED FACING THE 
NATION AT THIS MOMENT THAT IS MORE IMPORTANT THAN PROVIDING OUR 
CHILDREN A QUALITY EDUCATION* BECAUSE OUR EDUCATION SYSTEM IS THE 
FDUmTIDN OF ALL OUR OTHER INSTITUTIONS. IS OUR NATION'S ECONOMIC 
ANO POLITICAL SECURITY AT STAKE? I SUBMIT TO YOU THAT IS* INOEEO. 
THE CHALLENGES BEFORE US ARE VAST* BUT THE REWAROS FOR OUR SUCCESS 
ARE INFINITE. TOGETHER WE CAN ENSURE THAT OUR CHILOREN WILL BE 
PREPARED TO FACE THE CHALLENGES OF THE FUTURE* ANO THAT THROUGH 
THEIR LABOR ANO THEIR VISION OUR NATION WILL REMAIN STRONG ANO 
FREE. 
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The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

I wiU not comment as we promised but may I simply say I think 
you have set a very high standard for the others who^vSll be par- 
ticipatmg in this symposium. We are indeed pleased that you have 
appeared before the committee this morning in order to really ini- 
tiate the program before us. ^ 

Mr. Goodling. 

Mr. GoODUNG. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

o«Y!i,^°°^ 1'^^.^^^}°, another appearance before the committee 
and the contmuing dialogue that we have established 

Secretary Cavazos. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ihe Chairm^. The next witness or next panelist is Dr. Archi- 
bald Lapomte, Project Director of the National Assessment of Edu- 
cational Progress. 

coSmite^^A?' delighted to have you appear before the 

committee. As usual we want to commend you on the very excel- 

fol^'^^'f.*^^* r"..^'^ '^^^"^ ^" of assessment and look 

forward to your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF DR. ARCHIBALD E. LAPOINTE PROJErr UIRPr 

Upointe. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and Mr. 

cL^r.^T''^ ^^""^ especially among such distinguished 

company as my colleagues who will be appearing before you. My 
^^.nf ^^"^^^ ^ Executive Director of the Center fo?^es^ 
ment of Eaucational Progress, a unit of Educational Testing Serv- 

t\tt^n^7j^^^^f}''^'^^' " ^ ^^^^ to ii^^eine something 
ou? chiCn ^ today than the education of 

h^M- ' *hat he alluded to and that will be 

mghlighted over and over again during these hearings. We thought 
St Eeful contribute to this forum that 

teSoW ^ '^y,,'' rather deep at- 

?r?iam h^f??°"^ my colleapes in looking at the data of the 
S^^mllv l^J^^ f^K^ congressionally mandated 
and federally funded national Assessment of Educational Progress. 

remin ««Tr^-i'rf ^ ^ «"tor my remarks into the 

l^l fli ^ ^"""^ ™y o'"^! comments just to highlight 

SVl are made. My wife and I have six^d- 

^^Z^l^'^T ^T'^'""^ of the family I am not al- 

lowed to have favorites. However there is a young three year old in 

Kff fatKL"^"^ ^'i"^""^ 'T^^'"^- III H?S7amS 
alter liis father and some lesser grandparent. Spending a day in 

William's company is a rather exciting prospect There is a St of 
noise, lots of crashes, lots of other childrL c^ing, a lot of Ixuber- 

refers to a lot of these activities as "acts of will." I would like to 
suggest, and seriously, Mr. Chairman and Mr. Goodling, that whS 
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seems to be needed in American education today is that kind of act 
of will. 

I would like to support that suggestion with some evidence from 
the data of the National Assessment. Second, I would like to sug- 
gest again very strongly that the data that we have accumulated at 
National Assessment and other testing programs throughout the 
country be used to set some goals. 

Clearly, the system is in need of goals. Your committee has rec- 
ognized this. The Congress has recognized it generally. The Depart- 
ment of Education is talking about it. 

The National Governors Association are concerning themselves 
with goals. I think the information that we have accumulated can 
help us shape those goals. Finally, I would like to suggest that leav- 
ing the task of how to achieve those goals to our professionals, the 
three million teachers and administrators who operate and manage 
our Nation's schools is probably a good idea. 

Again, I am going to suggest that we have data from the Nation- 
al Assessment that illustrates that point and I will share it with 
you. 

The first chart that I would like to refer to is the one on my left 
which many of you have seen before. It represents the Nation's 
reading achievements from 1971 to 1984. We will be issuing an 
update on that chart next month with some data from 1988 which 
won't materially change the look of the chart. You can see that at 
three age levels it measures, nine, 13, and seven there has been im- 
provement. Our youngsters read better in 1984, on average, than 
they did in 1971. 

Congratulations, American schools. That result is even more sig- 
nificant when you consider that in 1971 about 16 percent of those 
children came from what we called disadvantaged environments 
and in 1984, 22 or 23 percent came from the same environments. 

So they were presumably children more difficult to teach and 
our schools were doing a better job. 

What is distressing about that chart is of course for nine and 13 
year olds in 1980 there was a plateau. We have stopped improving. 
Does that mean that it is as good as it can get? Does that mean 
that we have reached the epitome of what we can do? 

NAEP does not provide the answers to those questions unfortu- 
nately but I will share some evidence that suggests some conclu- 
sions. Even more important than the fact that we have increased 
at all three age levels, the dots that are connected there represent 
a pretty impressive fact. 

If you look at 1975's nine year olds as a group, and there were 
three million children at nine years in 1975, as a group they per- 
formed better than nine year olds had previously. We caught up 
with those nine year )lds when they were IS year olds in 1980. As 
a group they perforned better than 13 year olds typically per- 
formed. 

We caught up with that same cohort of children when they were 
17 year olds four years later and they went through the roof. So 
that cohort of children that started school in the early 1970's had a 
marvelous experience as far as reading is concerned. 

What was happening when they entered school? Head Start was 
establishing itself firmly, bilingual programs were coming on 
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stream. Our country, though, I think equally as importantlv was 
making a decision that every child had a right to read It wi^ 
decision that was broadcast widely that everyone uStocd rn,e 
schools accept^ it The teachers knew that h had tJ ha^Si S 
SStive^^'*^ responsibly and we seem to have acKed Sat 

^ "^''^ th^t P'-o^des more comfort is 
J5^Siwtv,±'^ improvement that of 

curred during those years occurred among minority vounester<! Wo 

^v:^1o ^.r* disadvantaged schools as opposed to the advantaged 
schools in the suburban areas. If we look at the questioiS thS 
youngster got right we have evidence that shows thSl ?£e im 
provements occurred in the soiled basic skills 

wSffi* ^ °" '^h^^ that separated black and 

white children m 1971 were significantly narrowed by 1984 I sav 
narrowed" advisedly. ITiey are not closed. As a matter of fact the 
most distressmg piece.of evidence on that chart shSr^hat 17 year 
old black and Hispanic children in 1984 are still only readinfon 
avw'age as ^yell as white 13 year old children. ^ 

thafSi'S'^f ^y,**'^ ^^y- ^ fi-^-st point then is 

r^LT iiT^^ ^ '^H^'^^y enunciated and consistently re- 
peated, our children have a right to read, we are going to empha^ 

nn^^if"' •'^"?^^ P^"^"'^^ results. Our schSi Sen 
Right now the signal that seems to be permeating the environment 

""te ^iw ^^1^- 1 that is a gS,d thiSr 

biic sldli? ?v,^t ?° "1^^" ^^'•k of improving the 

vSbP nin i ^ ^^%u^^ S®*^ ^ ba'^k seat. The challenge 

wll be, can we do two thmgs at once. The second point I would like 

to suggest IS that from these data and from other^SS date we 

shape some goals that are realistic, that are achievable. 

. ; ^ ^pmg to use mathematics as an example. We released this 

'"^^^^ it quite a 

fmo,^ ^f«f^f schools, among school administrators and 
among mathematician experts. I will tell you what that chart 

It won't be terribly clear from the visual here. On the left i«? tViP 

zSn^tl ^.T '^^^^l^P?'^ and it is a scJJ from i^o t^'sOO 
Zero you cajinot do any mathematics and 500 you can do iust alSut 
anything. We have identified four points, le^eTlSO whiff mS 
that you can add, subtract and multiply, and here again we sa?d 

S^'a?;StTveV"°^*^ - SsS^i^ 

vo^t^? the right are from 1986. This chart is reproduced in 

sSer tte 1? Z?-^*,r"v,^^!f y ^ le^el 240. if we con 

siaer the 13 year old children we see that 73 percent of tVio<?P 
youngsters can p^jrform at that level. Now that m/y ^em iK 
comfortmg number but level 250 is the equivalent of wSTs i the 
fifth grade mathematics textbooks in the country ffirteen year 
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old children are not in the fifth grade, they are in the seventh or 
eighth grade. , , - , . 

So 73 percent of our 13 year olds in 1986 could do the equivalent 
of fifth grade mathematics. That is on average. If you break that 
out by race and ethnic groups, you see it is 78 percent of the white 
children and only 49 percent of the black children and 55 percent 
of the Hispanic youngsters. o ^ 

That represents a 10 percent point increase from 1981. bo that 
black children went from 38 to 49 percent in that five or six year 
period. If you look at the next level on the scale, moderate complex 
or level 300, which is the equivalent of eighth grade mathematics 
as found in our textbooks— people have varying opinions about the 
quality of our textbooks but tliere are four generally used math 
textbooks in the United States. 

If you look at the eighth grade content you come up with some- 
thing around level 300. If you look at the performance of our 17 
year olds, you see only half of them can perform eighth grade 
mathematics. That is about where it was in 1978. Again, if you 
break it out by race and ethnic group, you see 58 percent of our 
white youngsters, only 22 percent of our black youngsters, and 27 
percent of our Hispanic 17 year olds can perform at that level. 

Again, from 1982 there was a dramatic improvement in the black 
performance. It had been 17 percent and it moved to 22 percent. 

The statistic that frightened most of the American public that 
most of the editorials were written on had to do with the last 
number. At level 350, that is the equivalent of what we used to rec- 
ognize as high school mathematics, a little algebra, gfc^.^etTy, and 
calculus, a little over 6 percent could perform at that ievel. If there 
are three million 17 year olds, it means only about 170,000 young- 
sters are ready to start college, ready to start college in the math 
required courses. 

That is again reflected by the percentage of foreign students that 
make up our Ph.D. candidates in those areas. Leaving this chart 
for a minute, my recommendation is that we consider these data as 
we shape goals for American education. If 6 percent of our 17 year 
olds is not adequate, and the editorial writer seemed to clearly 
state that it was not, would 12 percent be a target for the next 
decade, would some higger number? Would 51 percent? Should that 
number at level 300 be changed to 65 percent. 

Again using uaca one could set differentiating goals for black stu- 
dents and Hispanic students, maybe double the target so that even- 
tually they can catch up and end up in a par situation with their 
white and Hispanic colleagues. 

In setting goals, I think these data can help. It is p^vays useful, 
however, to see what is pcosible. Again, that data can be broken 
out by the performance of the top 5 percent of our children, by the 
youngsters who attend the so-called advantaged schools so we can 
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The Chairman. Mr. Lapointe, Mr. Goodling wanted some clarifi- 
cations. ^ „ , - 

Mr. Goodling. In the reading statistics you followed the stu- 
dents. Have you done the same in the math, or are these different 
students? 
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out^e^T'- '^^^ ^Pr^^ °^*¥ Each time we go 

Sudtnte ^ representative of the group, not the same individual 

Mr. GooDUNG. But the same group of students? 
Mr. Lapointe. That is correct. 

bJ?Ju^J;5,rt^^- ^!;,^er to the question is what can our 
Sv^nfe^.'^S- Assume that in every group of children there are 
very bn^ht and very able chadren. Another answer comes from 
mtemational comparisons and we are doing ^ and more S 

The next chart illustrates what kind of data that can yield 
Again, I will refer to the chart that is in your handout. Itm^ght S 
ea^er for you to foUow This is a compai^itive study that^^Sd 2 
"f^^ ^ ^® s™^^ to the NAEP scale. It is horizont^v U- 
lustrated across the top of that chart. We \Li a zero to^OOoSe 
m ttus case just to differentiate it from the N^P 

abKy'!?^ ^i!y^^ ^^^'^^ which represents the 

ability to do two^tep problems. Let me give you an example of a 

S'^/ir^T-^r students^ in the room S 10 12 

te^rlSy 'L^^t^ f/erS:^^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

On the left m ttie column you see populations of students that 
fivfo^r^P^^i^^Fe are several Canadian provinces and four or 
cW°&^J^TT hi at the bottom of 

fn^'J^l^f ^"1"* olds whc are in school can per- 

£^ ft^* ^^^^ succ^fuUy. We choose 13 year olds becausT^i 
^AAo f"?*"^ that we compared ourselves to, all 13 year 

olds axe in school so we were comparing apples and apples. 

In Korea 78 percent of their 13 year olds could perform the iden- 
ticd exercises. But we are not like Korea. We don^ ha^ the 

?P same society. We are not that d&S 

?wi Columbia however If we go there, you will see young- 
^l^i^^'' ^"^^ °r"^' ^hools and textbooks that look like ouri. 
SS"K?els!^'*^" ^^'^ ^ perforST at 

cie?if aU those factors I mentioned, cultural objectives, so- 

cietal objectiv^, types of schools, our dreams for our young peoplT 
LSfsn"?K*^ information can still help^iS Kme 

Se?Jnn«fe\r;"* "l^ ."?^^ ^ of will, that we 

d^e nationally that we have some objectives to achieve. 

^^ JT"^ '"^yhe some of this data can help us 

that^lS^ te"^. everyone can understand. Once we do 

J^'J^^Jt the professionals get us there. I mentioned the 

fiSlS S ^'^.^^"strated them in reading. We have similar U- 

JSSSfc^ mathematics and it reflects the same 

Minority youngsters improved dramatically compared to white 
youngsters. AU the improvement was in the basics and all of the 
miprovement was in the disadvar.taged environments 
thtai NAFP^,^^ kmd of information for science. One of the 
iS Sadin? i^.? '^'"^^^^ how they are taught mathemat- 
ira, reading, science. We also asked their teachers We mmnarpH 
the answers of students to the answers of tea?Swhlt w^fou^ 
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in looking for the secrets, if you will, to how math and science and 
reading are taught successfully is that there is no secret. 

Teachers used every single approach you can imagine. The same 
teacher uses linguistics, used work books, taught drill and practice 
and the same is true in mathematics. The teachers had the mes- 
sage the students had to learn and they did whatever they had to 
do to make that happen. , . , x u 

I am confident; that teachers who want mcreasingly to be 
thought of as professionals can make those decisions in the class- 
rooms where they must be made and achieve the kind of success 

that we have to. , , , ^ j j 

I am also equally confident that if they need help to remedy defi- 
cits, they will get back to us and let us know what that help should 
be. 

Mr Chairman, I would like to make one last point. That is that 
the National Assessment of Educational Progress which is firmly 
in place which Congress just recently reenforced, miproved and ex- 
panded is useful and perhaps in my judgment an ideal tool to mon- 
itor the progress toward these goals. ^ 

We are in th(j school every two years measuring a variety ot cur- 
riculum areas. I think if the goals are set and the promise to be 
very shortly, we will be able to monitor progress specifically 
toward those goals. Those of you who work with NAEP are anxious 
to perform that service in more direct ways than these random bits 

of evidence. , . , , . 

Finally, William Joseph the m is going to be entering school m a 
year and a half. His sister will be going into the third grade at 
about that time. It would be wonderful if we could have some clear- 
ly articulated goals by then as they enter the system so that we all 
know where they are headed. 

I appreciate the opportunity Mr. Chairman and U)ngressman 
Goodling. It is an honor to be here. I hope this has been helpful. 

The Chairman. Dr. Lapointe, we can assure you, you have been 
very helpful. We are deeply appreciative. There are many qu^- 
tions I am sure that we could ask you but in keeping with the 
rules, we will not. But I am confident that we will very soon be m 
touch with you because I think you have challenged us /^^ 
certainly have encouraged us to set new goals in line with the data 
that you have given to us. r „ i 

[The prepared statement of A.E. Lapointe follows:] 
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AN ACT OF WILL 

Washington, D.C., Noveabar 13, 1989 

Archie E. Upointe, Executive Director 

Center for the Assessaent of Educational Proffreaa 
Educational Testing Service 

My naaa is Archie E. Upointe. I « tho Executive Director of the 
Center for the Assessaent of Educational Progress at Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton. New Jersey. I would like to thank the Co«ittee for the 
opportunity to be here today to testify on a topic so important to all of us 
and to our country. 

My wife and I h.ve 6 lovely grandchildren, one »ore wonderful th«, the 
next. A, . f.lr-inded. »odem f«.lly «=ber. X pereonally have no favorites. 
Howler, there 1. thl. ch.r»lng little 3-y.,r.old who live, with his parent, 
in U,. Angel... He is „a«d Williaa Joseph the III after his father and so« 
less Kiport^t grandparent. A day spent in young Will's coaparq, is full of 
surprises, loud noises, crashes, other children crying, and exuberance over 
things learned «,d acco^lished. will gets things done I His slightly older 
sister resignedly characterizes these events as - Acts of H^] • 

Tod^, I would like to suggest that what is needed nost to inprove 
Aaerlcan education is e siaple Att qf Wt1|, clearly and consistently 
articulated. I will supply soae evidence froa the Nation's Report Card that 
«¥ports th. nottcn that Just such a clear charge, sounded soae years ago by 
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national leadership and substantially supported by Congress, has had a 
aeasurtble, Indeed dramatic, inpact on what has happened during the past 20 
years in Aaerica's schools. 

Second, I will propose that an examination of the data available froa 
the National Assessment of Educational Progress, the Nation's Report Card, is 
a good place to start in deciding what the thrust and dimension of such an 
exhortation should be. Throughout the country, the palpable frustration over 
the achievement levels of our young citizens is pushing us toward bolii and 
rapid action- If we generate failures as a result of poorly-considered, 
hastily* installed programs It could lead to complete discouragement. 

Ve can improve the effectiveness of the educational experiences of our 
students. There Is clear evidence to prove It and a rei^pectable history to 
support that confidence. What we need Is a goal, and a time line for 
achieving It. 

Data froa assessments and from International comparisons can hexp us 
fashion those objectives In ways I will attempt to demonstrate. 

Finally, I'd like to suggest, once the targets are set, that we leave it 
to the professionals, the 3,000,000 of them who work In our elementary and 
secondary schools as teachers and administrators, to figure out how to get us 
there- Once again, there's evidence 5rom the data that supports this notion. 
I'll share that with you. 

It will be essential and useful to periodically repprt back to those 
charged with this responsibility, as well as to those supporting the effort, 
the taxpayers, about how we're progressing toward the target. Indeed the goal 
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should be regularly reexamined to monitor its continuing appropriateness. Thn 
already- in-place National Assessment of Educational Progress can be one of the 
ways this monitoring can occur. 

###### 

First then, an Agy gf Vjll that sets a clear, consistent goal. 
Second, shaping that goal using achievement results from assessments and 
from international comparisons 

And, 

once the goal is understood, and accepted, setting the high expectation that 
our professional educators will get us there. If they need resources and help 
to achieve the objective, ve can expect to hear from them. 

Finally, assessments will help us monitor progress along the way and 
permit us to recognize success when we get there. 

Now, let me support my theses vith some facts. All of these data are 
from the Nation's Report Card. This 20.year-old project, congressionally 
mandated, is supported by the National Center for Education Statistics. 
Educational Testing Service (ETS) has been the home for the assessment since 
1983 when wc were awarded the first of 3 grants and contracts for its 
administration. 

###### 

AN ACT OF WTTX 

My first example will be in the field of reading. If we turn to Chart I 
we can observe the progress of reading achievement as reflected In the NAEP 
results for the U-year period, 1971 through 198'*. Ve observe that at all 
three ages meaauted by NAEP, students 9. 13. and 17 years old in our public 
and private schools have improved on average. This achievement is probably 
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National Trends in Average Reading Proficiency 
for 9-, 13-, and 1 7-Year-Olds: 1971-1984 

FIGURE 2 
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mor^ lin>r«iiive than it fa. whan va racognlra that in 1971. only 16 or 17 
percent of the students came from disadvantaged background,, while in 1984 
that parcantage had grown to about 22 or 23. 

The bad news that junrps out of thia chart is that the performance of 9, 
and 13-year>olds seems to have plateaued since 1980. We will be announcing 
the results of the 1988 reading assessment on December 12. 

Examining these results more carefully, it becomea clear that 

• all of the growth came from improvement in the basic skills (as 
opposed to the so-called higher^order skills) reflecting. I 
submit, the decisions the entire country had accepted during 

tlie 70'a. to go "back to basics" and to stress -minimum 
cofflpotencies." 

• *11 of the growth came from the atudenta enrolled in 
disadvantaged schools, whose improvements paralleled our 
national efforts to address the real problems these children 
face. 

• most of the growth comes from gains made by minority children. 
This too mirrors a clear social priority during those yeara to 
aildress the educational deficits of these groups of children. 

There are similar improvements visible in the displays of mathematics 
and science results: growth in performance in the basics, growth among 
minority children as opposed to white students, and improvements in the 
disadvantaged achools. 

Our goals in the 70's were clear *nd widely-accepted. Every child would 
learn, there were to be no exceptions! Tha basics camf. as a first priority . 
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all students vould achleva alnltaua coapatenciasl Every teacher end every 
school edainlstretor knew whet ves expected of her or hln. 

Ve knew where we were going. Congress supported these goals with 
Title I and Chapter I, end our professionals took us there. 

An even more interesting end conpelling feeture of this graph is the 
progress through their educational experience of the 3 aillion students who 
were 9 years old in 1975. They did better in reeding then the 9*yeer*olds of 
1971 » fis you cen see. 

NAEP stapled roughly the sane cohort of students letar when they were 13 
and tested then in reading end» behold, their perfomance was again better 
than previous cohorts of 13-year-olds. When we caught up to the same group of 
scudents as 17 -year- olds in 1984 » their reading perfomance again exceeded 
that of previous groups of their age peers. 

What wes happening in the early 70' s %rhen these 3 aillion children were 
enrolling in school? Headstart, Title X, Bilingual prograas ware ell 
reflecting our comon agreeoent that every American child had a RIGHT TO READ. 
Our leedership had mad© an Act of Will , was supporting it with congressional 
action, and our educational system was following through. 

Chart II, it seems to me, offers even greater hope and still further 
proof that a firm, comaon, willful decision can be achieved in education, as 
regulerly happens in other segments of our society. For decades, minority 
children received a clearly inferior educational experience. While no one 
would or could argue that the situation has been corrected completely, these 
NAEP deta show that substantial progress has been ouide. The gaps between 
ninority perfonsance and that of white children have narrowed dramatically, 
further proof, it seems to me, that our schools will respond to leadership. 

6 
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Trends in Average Reading Proficiency for White, 
Black, and Hispanic Students 



FIGURE 3 1 
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lh« aattlng of goala li a rather coooon practice throughout the country. 
Koic organlxatlons In our culture do It routinely and wny organlxatlon* have 
devaloped v«ry sophisticated procedures for handling a process that tands to 
be renewed on an annual or biennial basis. As a natter of fact, the only 
laportant national endeavor that seens to have escaped thla procesa. Is 
learning. There are well- respected hlatorlcal and legislated reasons for 
this. 

When Congress In the Stafford -Hawkins Legislation suggested that the new 
National Asaessaent Governing Board set goals, and when the Prealdent and the 
govemora united In summitry called for the establlahB«nt of national goala, a 
fair aaount of dlacuaslon ensued concerning th« poaalblllty of doing ao, and 
Indaad, the wisdom of proceeding to eatabllah such targe ta. 

Ihe first laaue seems Co be "can It be done?" In the abstract, the 
process aeems alaoat unlttaglnable . Hew can we gather together tha consensus 
of 250,000,000 diverse American citizens? Since they ere paying for thla 
education, and alnce the learning of theJr children Is Icportant to every aet 
of parents, they have an agreed-upon right to dotemlne what their children 
will atudy In school. Kore importantly, groups of citizens have seta of 
values that they feel should be transmitted to their children. Finally, 
thoughtful aoclal leaders are convinced that an laportant avenue for 
transmitting and laprovlng our clvllltatlon la through the schools. 

All of these noble objectives and sacred responsibilities seea to be 
laverely at odds with the notion of setting aoae specific targets about what 
children ahould be able to do with spelling and with arithmetic facts. (As 
with so aany Issues, the abstract la more forbidding than the concrete.) 
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If on* laava* atida cho «vatoaa cask of .acting goals for sowching 
broadly callad -Aaarican aducacion" and proceads to cha idencification of soaa 
dcsirsbla outcoaas In aaCheaatics, in scienca. in languaga learning, in 
gaogrtphy. the task bacoaes iaaediately aore aanageabla. An adairabla aodal 
to follow is chac sec by tha NaCional Council of Teachers of KaCheaacics, 
which during a recanC three-yaar effort did an oucscanding Job of achieving 
nacionwlda consansus aaong praccicionars, BAtheaaclcians. scienciscs, the 
buainass coaaunity, «nd parenOs for tha gouls of aathaaatics in Aaerica's 
schools. The process was one of serious nagotiation and full involveaent. 
Thousands of peopla raad and coaaentad upon aultipla drafts of whst bacaae tha 
final docuaant. Meeting* were held across tha country and audiences of all 
kinds and froa evary social environaent vere prasantad with the objectives and 
th« thinking all along the way. Finally, a aarvelous set of attractive 
publication, hava been widely distributed so that avaryona is aware of tha 
outcoaa. 

Once agreed upon, plana are now in place to iapleaent the 
racoaaendations of these discussions and tha setting of targeta for achieving 
thesa objectives. 

Obvlovjly there reaain points of contention. For exaaple, chere are 
serious diisgreeaencs aaong subsCs.\cial subgroups of the populations 
concerning the use of calculators in clasarooaa. There are thoughtful 
disagroeaents aaong proponents of various courses of study in secondary school 
astheaatics. There are lingering concerns about tha need for encouraging 
youiig woaen to pursue courses of study in serious aatheaatics, aad science. 
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•tc. Th« fact r«a*ins. however, that nmtloxutl goali for Mthenuiticf hav 
beenset, *nd th« country has a place to turn when the question arises » "Where 
are ve going in aathematics?". 

One of the classic objections to tha setting of goals is that once they 
are sat all options are precluded. Ve often iaagine that the fomalization of 
these objectives will preclude the changing of the course and an irrevocable 
coaaitaent to a plan that nay prove to be inappropriate in. tha future. 

This of course is ssldoa the case, and in any thoughtful enterprise, the 
process should include systematic re evaluation of th* targets and nonitoring 
of the progress toward thea. The setting of educational goals should, in 
fact, include opportunities for fonaally reevaluating objectives and renewing 
decisions about their continuing appropriateness. One can inagine, for 
exaaple, a series of six-year goals that would be aonitored every two years 
through soaa systeaatic assessment or testing procedure. At each biennial 
monitoring point, not only should progress toward the goals be evaluated, but 
the question rhould be formally asked concerning the continuing 
appropriateness of those goals. I suggest every two years because the 
experience of the Assessment Perfontance Unit in Great Britain has 
demonstrated that measuring progress every year results in a set of intervals 
to frequent to manage efficiently. Also, changes in the growth patterns for 
learning tend not to occur that quickly. NAEP's experience of measuring 
progress every two years is probably more appropriate. 

Anothar objection that needs to be addressed is the one involving the 
impact on curriculua. The argument is that the setting of clear targets, the 
Imposition of specific testing Instruments, and the acceptance of high-stake 
goals will influence what teachers and students spend their time doing in 
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classroou. Th» «»:awer to the objection It «n unequivocal "yei, it will.- Ve 
shouldn't be Aved by this prospect. We should instead consider how the 
absence of such goals affects what happens in classrooas. 

This objection, however, does highlight the responsibilities placed on 
those involved in the setting of goals. Haking choices is always a difficult 
and tension-producing activity, it's one that sost of us engage in most of 
the tiac. The choices always are aade within the constraints of available 
resources. In tha classrooa the chief resource that has to be canaged is 
student and teacher time. There is only so nuch of it until th-s country or 
the local school district decide to expand ^e school day or the school year. 

Decisions have to be oade about tha relative iaportance of subject 
natter and within- the -subject natter, of content and processes that are 
iaportant for students to master. It can be successfully argued that 
thoughtful debate by a broad range of individuals on these aatters would yield 
■ore ;ueful« enlightened conclusions than thoso currently accepted by 96,000 
school board aeabers, 16.000 school district superintendents, and 2,500.000 
elcacntary and secondary school teachers who are asked to make individual 
choicfi about %*«t should be taaght, when it should be taught, and how much 
tiac and attention should ht. devoted to it. 

Serioti£ debate and consensus decisions are bound to yield better 
curricula than diffused decision making by a variety of actors. 

Hov then can we help policy makers and political leaders set the kinds 
of targets that are necessary and at the same time achievable by the end of 
Che next decade? 

There are two clear dimensions to the task. One is to imagine some 
ideal in which all cf our youngsters would be prepared and enth'-siastic enough 
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CO aecepc axiy laag^nAble chall«ng« in « c«chnoloslc«l society and to sec « 
targec of "excellence** A second approach, probably aore realistic, would be 
to consider ctirrent perforsance levels and to reach concensiis on soae possible 
levels of laproTement. But, hov can ve estimste vhat is possible? One answer 
that siiggests itself is to identify the achievement of certain groups of 
children who demonstrate superior performance in our own society *- for 
example, the perforaance levels of children who attend the best aicl-ools in the 
country. The second is to look outside of our country and compare our 
achievement levels to those of students in other coxmtries. 

Fortunately, modem measurement technology and existing assessment 
projects make th&»d data available to us. Chart III describes the mathematics 
achievement of American youngsters in 1978 and 1986. If one can imagine a 500 
point scmle with 0 representing no mathematics skill whatever, and 500 
reflecting some mastery level, we see reflected in this chart the percentage 
of students at ages 9, 13, and 17 who can perform at 4 distinct levels. 

At level 150, which represents what might bo characterized as basic 
skills In mathematics, ve again see a rather satisfying level of achievement. 
Just about all of our youngsters at age 9 can add, sxibtract. and multiply 
whole nua^ers with success. 
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Mathematics 



Skill Level AGE 1978 1986 

I Arithmetic Facts 1 I 9 i£J 



^ 42 
77 



CD. 



150 



Beginning Problem Sofving | I ^3 64.9 73 1 "] 



250 



® 



Moderately Complex | I 1 7 

300 



51.4 5^.1 i 
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Multl*Step 
350 



7.4 



6.4 I 
ETS11/8& 



13 



44 
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Ut«1 250 en our sc«l« r«pr«s«ncs th« abilitv co tolv* vaxy tlmpl* 
probl«a«. ADoth«r v«7 co ch«r«eurlz« ic i« th«c Ic r«n«et« tht eontenc of • 
tTpleal 5eh gradA BAth«ucics t«xtbook. TU« chart su^ttts tiuc in 1986. 
only 73 pere«nc of our 13>7B«r-old joun^surc (who c«nd co b« in grades 7 «nd 
8, not gr<d« 5) CMu perfora Sch srtde sAtbesacicB. 

Th« QAxc l«v«l rafltcced on ch« chart. 300. is r«floctiv« of successful 
perfonunc* on aodarately cosplex pr(M>lcmst the kind usually founa in • 
typical 8th grada aatheaatics textbook. KA£P data reveal that only half of 
our 17-year-olds era successful vith 8th grade aatheaatica. It should be 
reaaabered that 17-year-olda are not in the 8^ srade. they Are in the 11th or 
12tfa gTAda. 

Ibe final level. 350 cn cMs chart, reflects perforaance vith success in 
«hat one can grossly describe as stcocdaty school aatheaatics. a little 
algebre, geoaetiy, and calculus. At this level, in Aaerican schools, ve find 
that only 6 percent of our 17-year-oldji (ufao mx* finishing their secondary 
school caroera) can achiere at this level. Six percent of 3.000,000 17 -year- 
olda ie nearly 200.000 yoimg people graduating vach year vho «re reedy to 
begin ualveraity progress in the sciences, aatheaatlcs or tn accounting. 

Presentation of these results eoM aonths ego caused quite a stir. Most 
Aaericans agreed that they vere not accepteble. As ve beer »ore and aore talk 
about iJiprovad standards, nov is tti% tlae to decide vhat voul<j be reasonable 
to axpect of our children, and vhat vlll be needed by our businesses and 
industry in the yeere ahead in order to peralt us to cospete successfully in 
the International enviroraent. 

Liaittng ourselves to thie information, it'e not unrealistic to iaagine 
that ve could decide as a society, for exaxple, to double the percentage of 
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o«r 17-7Mr-old« who can achieve ae Uvl 350. so that by tht year 2C00 12 
pareant of our 17-year'old« vould be achlerlng at that level. 

It MMj be equally sensible to dacl<Ia that v« should strive for 65 
pareent of our 17-year-olds to b« cospatent at an 8th grade level (rather than 
the ctirrent 51 percent) and be «ble to solve aodarately coaplex probleas. 
Setdng realistic goals Is the task before us and there ara groups such as the 
Rational Ccvamors* Association and the National Assessaant Governing Bo^rd 
thac are seriously addressing the question. 

The KAEP dats bank Includes a rich array of subsets of these statistics. 
For •xaaple. It la possible to look at percentages of «lx»rlty atudents 
parforalsg *t each laval. or percentages of students attending different kinds 
of achools. Cbstrvlng these cusbars change over the past 15- to 20- year 
parlod can halp set targets for the future. 

For axaspla. Ic aay be desirable to set accelerated targets for alnorlty 
studants so that reaalnlng gaps can be finally closed and ell of our children 
will *t lease be at par vhen they address the challenges and opportunltlea 
aftar a secondary school graduation. 

Ourt IV provldas additional Inforaatlon thac a#y help eddresa the goal- 
setting task. This table represents data gathered by Educational Testing 
Scrvlcfl In alx different countries concerning the uatheaatlcs skllla of 13- 
year-old studanta. Tha parforaanca scale created to reflect their achleva^nt 
vas froa 0 to 1000. Several points along this acala ara Identified at tha top 
of tha chare - 3C0. 400. SOO. etc. 

The coluaa labeled 500, reflects tha ability to solve tvo-stap problems. 
Ve sea that while 78 percent of Korea's 13-year-olds can do so. only AO 
percent of those In tha United States are able to achieve at the sane level. 

IS 
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Percentages Performing Al or Above 

Each Level of tlie IViathematics Scalp. Age 1: 


V 


iB 


L£V£L> 


Add 
and 

Subtract 

300 


S'mpft 
Problims 

400 




Undirstand 
Concepts 

600 


intirprtt 
Data 

700 


Korea 

Quebec (French) 
. British Columbia 
Quebec (EnsIIth) 
KewBrunswick (English) 
Ontario (English) 
Hew Bninswlck (French) 
Spain 

Unliid Kingdom 
Irilind 

0fttirfd(FrM{h) 
UR(fftf$Nfffff 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
99 
100 
99 
98 
93 
99 
97 


95 
97 
95 
97 
95 
92 
95 
91 
87 
86 

78 




40 
22 
24 
20 
18 
16 
12 
14 
18 
14 

9 


5 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 

<1 
1 
2 

<1 
0 
1 


*4Mi(lh4mx^y^vm \bi t>iiUhii^ raho« from l«s Ihifi .1 ib a.^a'wJ'afe'pftJvlSeB M Ihk Dill f^^Mix, 
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without ceaparlng our schools to theirs, our society to theirs, or our 
social objectives to theirs, this data can Indeed help us loaglne what can be 
•xpecud of 13-year-old students. Slallar cooparable statistics can help ua 
with the setting of targets In a variety of currlculua subjects. Our nodem 
world Is Increasingly Insistent that our school achleveoent be seasured 
«8»^n*t iTitgnilttffnal> rather than national nonis. 

CWATJJ?^^ TO PR0FF5STnvjft [j<y 

Interestingly, an exaalnatlon of KAEP's d«t« files on student and 
teacher responses concerning teaching techniques used to achieve these 
successes reveal the comforting fact that most teachers used a wide variety of 
appro&ches to get the job done. Having recognized fjie certainty of the 
target, teachers did whatever was required to teach all children those basic 
akllU. These date reflect a truly amazing response to a clear and consistent 
objective! 

NAEP asks students and teachers how they are taught and hew they teach 
Mtih subject wa uMtiSM, During the decade of the seventies, the same teachers 
iUad the scat modem techniques along with the most traditional workbook 
activities to help children master the content. They did whatever It took to 
accomplish an Iraportant task. 

Our teachers want to be treated as professionals. We should expect them 
to behave as such, and encourage them to Identify their needs as they work 
with groups of youngsters who share certain deficits. 

Vllllaa Joseph the III will be starting first grade In a year.and^a-half 
His sister will be entering the third grade. It would be comforting to tJilnk 
that before th^y proceed very far through the system, our society would have 
agreed upon a clear Act of WjU toward some challenging but achleveable goals . 
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The Chairman. Mr. Goodling. 

Mr. Goodling. Just one observation, you did not make this refer- 
ence but since your reading statistics were so much better than 
your math statistics, in my mind I was asking, would that have 
anything to do with the fact that the elementary teacher is better 
prepared to teach reading and perhaps not so well prepared to 
teach math? 

Mr. Lapointe. That is a fair assumption. 

The other point is that our society attaches a lot more impor- 
tance to reading. It is inconceivable at a cocktail party we would 
brag about the fact that we don't read too well. It is very accepta- 
ble to say I am terrible at mathematics, I can't even balance my 
own checkbook. 

Increasingly, we are looking at the values society places on these 
curriculum areas. Children seem to read those signals very well. 

Mr. GooDUNG. I have the ability to balance mine. I don't have 
the income to do it. 

The Chairman. Dr. Lapointe, this is not a question, just a clarifi- 
cation: on the chart on international comparisons, I assume that 
the countries were selected where the 13 year olds were still in 
school and for that reason some other countries were not selected 
for that same reason. 

So there is no attempt to be selective in the countries that you 
selected in terms of a comparison based on different cultures, et 
cetera. For example, Japan is not included. I assume that it is not 
included for some particular reason. 

Mr. Lapointe. They opted not to join us because they have gone 
through these international exercises several times and could pre- 
dict the results and they were busy about other things. 

You should be aware of the fact that in 1991 we will be repeating 
this international comparison with 20 countries. The Soviet Union 
and the People's Republic of China as well as Taiwan will be join- 
ing us, Hungary, France, Spain, Italy, Brazil. So we will have a 
much broader array of countries to report on. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Again we appreciate your appearing 
before the committee. 

Mr. Lapointe. You are welcome sir. 

The Chairman. The next witness is Mr. Owen Butler, Chairman 
of the Board of the Committee on Economic Development. Mr. 
Butler, I cannot begin to express the appreciation of this committee 
to you and the very fine work that you are doing. 

I will leave off any personal remarks because we promised not to 
engage in them. Thank you very much. 

STATEMENT OF OWEN B. BUTLER, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, 
COMMITTEE FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT, CED, WASHING- 
TON, D.C.; ACCOMPANIED BY LT. DREW BROWN, USNR, FOUND- 
ER AND DIRECTOR, THE AMERICAN DREAM PROGRAM 

Mr. Butler. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. You know that our 
mutual admiration society is flourishing. 

The Chairman. I understand you are accompanied by Lieutenant 
Drew Brown, I would ask him to join you at the witness table. 
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Mr. BuTua Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Con- 
gressman GtxxUmg. I will wait untU near the end of my remarks to 
introduce Lieutenant Brown. We have committed written testimo- 
ny. With your permission I would like to enter that written testi- 
record and simply talk about the state of American 
public education as I see it today and about the areas where I 
think we need to concentrate in the decade ahead if we are to come 
anywhere near close to restoring the world leadership we once had 
and m the breadth of education of our population 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, I have been at this for seven and a 
half years now. I bnng to it no professional education experience. I 
have not been a teacher or a principal. But the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development seven years ago undertook to study the effec- 
tiven^ with which we were developing human resources in this 
country of a conviction that busmess and our society perhaps had 
taken its eye off the ball and focused too much on plant and equip- 
ment and technology and statistics instead of human resources 

It IS interestmg that we should have done that because if you 
had taken .almost any chief executive officer aside and asked that 
person individually what he or she regarded as the key to his own 
company s success, the answer would have been people. It would 
?u1JT% ''ee" machines, technology or patents. It would have been 
that histoncally we have sought out and found and brought into 
thecompany and developed the best people. "ruugnt mio 

That IS our competitive edge. Yet when we looked at our society 
versus others, we talked about savings rates, investment tax cred- 
its, capital spending. 

TT''^fi^w'"^*tf®/°'' Economic Development set out to see why the 
United States had apparently lost its edge versus Japan, Germany 
and some other developmg countries in the economic competition 
aad m the way we are developing our own human resources. I 
Uunk a^l of us as busmessmen set out on that project thinking that 
P^^nanly the high schools and that the answir lay 
in the nigh schools. 

«nH^niS^f ^"^"t 20 corporate chairmen 

^„ E a??*^ people like Al Shanker, the President of the Ameri- 
can Federation of teachers, Alonzo Crim, Superintendent of Schools 
fS.i^ol^ Pemtan, Donna Shelala from Hunter. And other 

educators who could give breadth to our evaluation 

What we learned from three years of study on our first policy 
statement and another two years on our second policy statement is 
what I would like to clarify with the committee. is 

The first thing we learned is that there is no simple answer. I 
would urge the committee as it looks to our next stepa in improv- 
ing American public education that you beware of false prophets, 
that you beware of those who say choice will solve all the problems 
or accountability will solve all the problems or deregulation will 
solve all the problems or higher teacher salaries will solve all the 
problems or Head Start will solve all the problems. 

JNone of those things standing alone will solve all the problems, 
improving the quality of our human resources development in this 
country is a very, very complex issue. K is an issue which we need 
to address m holistic fashion and we need to address it with a tre- 
mendous sense of urgency. 
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No one reform will work unless the other reforms are also made. 
Example, if we were to fully fund Head Start, which we should 
have done years ago, but we put the graduates of the Head Start 
Program into schools that are over-regulated, unaccountable, un- 
competitive, unchallenging, unstimulating to the students, then 
those students will still not get a good education. 

If we reform our schools but we put into the schools 25 percent 
in total, 50, 75 percent in many of our urban areas, children who 
are simply not prepared at age six for a good school curriculum, 
those schools won't work. 

The fact we are putting youngsters into the system who are not 
ready for it will not only mean those youngsters will fail, but those 
youngsters will pull down the entire effectiveness of the school. 

We need to keep our eye on the fact that iall of the education im- 
provement programs that this country needs must be done simulta- 
neously. We cannot solve the problem by doing any one thing. 

I was delighted with the education summit the President con- 
vened. I was delighted with the program that the President and 
the governors agreed on. 

I think the concept of broader early childhood education, the es- 
tablishment of national goals, the establishment of more competi- 
tion and choice within our public school systems is a good program. 
The fact that we have focused national attention on education is a 
very exciting prospect for our Nation. 

But at the same time I am excited about the summit, I am, 
franldy, disappointed. Perhaps I am losing patience, but I think I 
have a right to lose patience. 

The Head Start Program has been in place for 20 years. The 
Conuiittee for Economic Development over 15 years ago singled 
out early childhood education as a program that worked, that 
would truly break the cycle for many of our disadvantaged cliil- 
dren. 

Yet, here we sit 20 years later at a time in our history when the 
President of the United States, all of our governors, the Business 
Roundtable, the National Alliance of Business, the Chambers of 
Commerce, the National Association of Manufacturers, the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, the National Association of 
State Board of Educators, the National Council of Chief State 
School Officers, and I don't knov/ how many others all agree that 
full funding of the Head Start Program is an appropriate goal, that 
the program has been tested, proven. There is universal agreement 
it should be funded, and we sit here today funding less than 25 per- 
cent. 

And I think that is unconscionable. I think it is time as a Nation 
that we lost patience with that kind of delay and demanded that if 
all of us know now that this is one of the thmgs we need to do, it is 
time to get on with it. 

As one who is now eligible for social security, I can't help won- 
dering what would happen in this Nation if we said, yes, we agree 
that social security is an appropriate program and we are going to 
define the levels of eligibility, but we are only going to fund 20 to 
30 percent of the money that is required to make that program 
available to those who are eligible. I think as a Nation we simply 
must move forward on th^t area. 
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«wkL ^"""^^f^.^'^^? "i°y® forward on choice, on the account- 
ability, on deregulation And in the area of deregulation, I Would 
particularly commend bringing to this committ^s attention the 

SmaTnffJ'^i^ PT*'"' °f regulations that go 

with so many of the Federal programs. 

It IS patently wrong, almost absurd, for example, that if a com- 
puter IS in a school room with Chapter 1 progran^ming it is m v 

^fift^A^^^rV^/ e^lr^ ^ proiiibited froS^ing that 5u?i? 
ment for the benefit of children who are not in Chapter 1 

thSileMSto^diyST^ '''' ^^'^^^ 

buSeS^^srfs«^ - 

ui of f?T'"if*^^i,'^i! attention to making the 

use ct those Federal funds which are provided in support of Dublic 

SiLf ^^"f^^ ^ ^^^y possibly'can and to encWaSng the 

nr^i«^f„n^ ^^^^"'^ °f those funXthosI 

programs and that equipment. "iwac 

fVi^nmlu?!^ to accountability, again, I think there are issues 
J^l^ J^^^^ ^ consider. Dr. Lapointe presented some very 
dramatic ^d convincing data on the results of the National S 
sessment of Educational Progress. ^^duonai as 

But there are some elements in that program that I think 
teTn committee's attention as we l5ok to the future aSd 
L'h'ooSffiuS"" "^^^^ ^ "^^^^^ accountability^ 
kno^«; We looked this morning at data on what 17 year olds 
mv n;Sf^^^^^^^L^^® ^ generally publicized. But, it is 

«i^^fv,™^ r*^ ^ i^'^'j' representative sample of our 17 year 
olds wluch show far, far lower scores, in all likelihood than the 
scor^ that are shown on the soiled, what 17 y^r olds know 
«f „i o„ 1 *° ^ expanded to include a represent- 

mSfeTo^u^^SJy?' ''''' - 1^ oL'^ho 

^vi ^®1'®^® *^1^1® committee and the Congress ought to listen to 
ShP ^''P^'l *l^« asselsm^t so fh2 

ste4te^^mp"aSL.^^*^ " ^'^^"^^^ P^^^'^^ l«^«--*« 
o„?hf f?u^® *;1^?? w°'"l^'^ society is competition. There 
Aow ?^/vST*^^^Vv?'"- the residents of North Carolina S 
see how they are doing m their schools, how their students are 
domg versus the students in Ohio, or California, or Seattie. 
rn^IL"^ at the present no way that a state can find a legitimate 
comparison of what its studente know versus what other Indents 
ZAJ^^^ ^^^^^ the human desire to compete 

^L fr^^^^^i"^^ Nation could gain if the states were K 

The legislation, as I understand it, last year did begin to nernit 
some expansion of testing within states so that we <Sf£gin^ get 
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That is all we have today. We at the Committee for Economic 
Development believe that the Congress ought to address the com- 
plete problem of education. 

It ought to pay particular attention to the education of disadvan- 
taged children because this is an area where the Federal Govern- 
ment has always taken leadership. 

In that regard we believe much more attention needs to be paid 
to the way we are dealing with teen mothers. There is in this coun- 
try a superb model of how to break the poverty with teen mothers 
to bring those mothei-s back into school, to break the cycle with the 
mother and with that mother's child. This is an area which is not 
beginning to receive the broad scale attention. 

We should have full funding of Head Start immediately. We 
«,>ould move on to competition, deregulation and accountability 
within our schools. 

But I ask the committee to hear Lieutenant Brown this morning 
because there is another element that I think must be present for 
them in everything we say to the public about education, and that 
is we cannot educate children. We can only give children an oppor- 
tunity to educate themselves. 

I believe we must, whenever we talk about this issue, we must 
keep reminding parents and children and ourselves that in the 
final analysis the job of acquiring an education is a job for the 
child and that it requires the child's commitment and the child's 
participation. 

Lieutenant Brown is what they would call a national living 
treasure if we were Japanese. 

Lieutenant Brown is one of those youngsters who grew up in 
Harlem, who saw this as a Nation of opportunity rather than as a 
Nation of oppression, who took advantage of the opportunities that 
this Nation provides and proved by his own behavior that a child 
v^ho wants an education and wants to succeed in this country can 
do so as a result of his or her own efforts. 

Rather than spending his weekends and his evenings with his 
wife and his two delightful young children, which both he and they 
would like, he has spent most of his waking hours for the last two 
years traveling around this country delivering that message, I be- 
lieve last year, to over 800,000 children in our high schools. 

That their success is in their own way and in their own hands. 
He has been a tireless worker. 

He speaks to our high school students in language that they 
truly understand. 

Following him into and out of a high school is a little bit like 
following the Pidepiper. Whether we believe it or not, these kids 
like "tough love." 

What Drew offers is "tough love." 

Lieutenant Brown? 

The Chairman. May I just interrupt to indicate that the full 
statement of Lieutenant Brown will be entered in the record fol- 
lowing the statement of Mr. Butler at this point. 

[The prepami statement of Owen D. Butler follows:] 
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STATEMENT 
OF 

OWEN B. BUTLER 
RETIRED CHAIRMAN oKtHE PROCTER i GAMBLE COMPANY 
AND 

CH^RMAN OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
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BEFORE 

THE EDUCATION FORUM CONDUCTED BY THE 
COWITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 

UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENT/ T IVES 
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Good morning Chairman Hawkins, Representative Goodling, and other Members * 
of the Coonittee. Ny name is Owen 8. Butler ana I am the retired chairman of 
the Procter & Gamble Company. I comnend you for assembling this forum, ana I 
am pleased to participate i*ith you as chairman of the Board of Tr'»stees of the 
CodhQittee for Economic Development. Joining me today is Lieutenant 
Brown, a pilot with the Federal Express Company. For those of you who are 
unfamiliar with the Committee for Ecorowic Ccvclcpssnt, CED is a national 
orgaiization of approximately 250 business leaders and two dozen university 
presiaents who combine their business juagment and scholarly expertise to 
identify, analyze, ana propose practical solutions to the most serious economic 
problems '^acing the Unitea State:». 

One of the issues that has long occupitio a significant place on our agenaa 
is eauca<;ion and its relationship to our nation's Productivity and 
competitiveness. It is this concern that brought myself and other CED 
trustees together with Lt. Brown. Lt. Brown is one of those Americans the 
President likes to call "a point of light." Well, that's true, except that VU 
Brown is much more than that. He is a flood of light to thousands of our 
nation's youth whose future is at risk. Lt. Brown has a mission, and his 
efforts at turning-on our youth to the excitment and promise of education is 
why we at CED admire his achievements. This foruo's participants should listen 
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carefully to what Lt. Brown says. CEO has", and we are better for it. 

Like Lt. Brown and others, the Connittee for Economic Developeaent believes 
that developing better educated. «ore productive citizens is the single oost 
important challenge our nation faces if ^ are to enjoy any chance of regaining 
and sustaining our national and global competitiveness. Wichout a high degree 
of intelligence, imagination, and creativity, all the vast captial resources we 
enjoy. Ihe technology we have at our disposal, or the natural resources we can 
harness will become virtually useless. Unfortunately, when the trustees of the 
CEO looked at the qualifications of our nation's recent h5qh school graduates. 
#e found that very few were measuring up to today's workplace requirements. 
After several additional years of study, we becaoe convinced that unless there 
is a drastic ieproveaent .n the perfonaance of our nation's schools, even fewer 
students would measure up to standards needed to obtain productive eaploitaent. 

Additional research revealed that those cost at-risk were the poor and 
members of minority groups - particularly young children bet^en the ages of 
three and four growing up in poverty. Until recently', the nation was alloi^d 
to ignore the probleois of these groups in our society because we have 
been blessed with a supply of low-skilled and manual jobs which served to 
employ at relatively good wages these people at the lower end of the 
educational and social spectrum. 

We can't afford to ignore the problem any Ion? Our economy can't 
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afford it and our society can't etfora u. The aeisographic fact of the laatter 
is that our nation's econoay aust provide adequate preparation for proauctive 
eisployaent to all segaents of its work force. The low-^killea Jianufacturing 
jobs that existed are disappearing rapidly, and eaploysent for unskilled aanual 
laoor is nonhere near the levels of past years. Yet, the largest segsent of 
new entrants into to«orr0K'i work force are the very people whose lives aepenJ 
on obtaining low-skilled eaploycent : c-^in globally competitive, 
increasingly employers are for:,ed to rely on this low-skilled segoent of 
society, and it is this work force that will in large part support the growing 
per cer tape of those in our society who are retired or will becoce retired. To 
succeed in aeeting these challenges, our future work force will need to be more 
highly trainea, aaaptable, and productive. Unhappily, if present trenas are 
allowed to continue, just the reverse will occur: there will be an oainous aw 
growing gap between our «fOrk force capabilities and our needs. 

Unless we oake funoaaental changes in the way we prepare our young 
people, ana particularly the eaucationally oisaavantagea, for prospective 
eaploytaent, it is oy fire conviction that soaetirte in the 21st century we will 
cease to be the prosperous democracy we are toaay. 

What should be done about this? Ho\i can we ensure that the next 
generation will be better prepareo, not only for the work force but as 
citizens, voters, and parents? 
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The research CEO undercook for Its first t^o reports on eaucation - 
Invescino in Our Children in 198S ano Children in Keed in 1987 - clearly 
demonstrates that **e cjst do tw) things siaultaneously. First. «e oust 
io-ervene as early as possible in the lives of disadvantaged children in croer 
to prevent failure, and mst sustain chat intervention to keep early 
successes froc being overtakfen by the poverty, criae, and chaos in their 
lives. Second, i«e taust restructure our public educuion systea so that it 
delivers quality education for all children and net just for the privileged 
few. 

It is both oore huaane and core cost-effective to prevent failure before 
it beccfles an ingrained habit - before it becoces hereditary. Every class of 
dropouts costs society about $240 oillion in lost taxes and wages over the 
course of their lives, yet, every dollar spent on one year of hi^ quality 
preschool can save six by lowering the costs of later reaeoial education, c«n 
pregnancy, crioinal behavior, and welfare dependency. 

What most of our at-risk children lack is adequate parenting. Early 
intervention strategies are the keys to ensuring that every child is born 
healthy and receives the physical, eaotional, and intellectual nurturing m the 
earliest years ^o that he or she wilt arrive at school eager and able to 
learn. 

In Children in Heed we identified several early prevention strategies 
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that are both effective and can yield significant return on society's 
invesUent. They include: 

0 prenatal care for poor pregnant «<oaen; 

0 parenting education and support, for both >&otherS and fathers; 

0 health care and nutrition support for infants and children; 

0 quality, developoentally appropriate child care for at-risk 
infants and toddlers; ana 

0 quality preschool prograas for three- and four-year olds. 

A great deal has been said about preschool education in the past few 
years. The eviaence on its benefits is solio. Cost savings aside. Head Start 
produces adults «ith more self-confidence, and better acadenic skills, who are 
oortt lihely to further their eaucation and become productive ^leabers of 
society. 

Keaa Start will celebrate its 25th anniversary in 1990. Nevertheless, it 
still receives only enough funding to serve fewer than 20 percent of all 
eliglDle children. Ve should cake it a priority to fully funo Head Start as 
soon as feasible. The request for a 25 percent increase in funding suboitted 
by President Bush as part of the Excellence in Eoucation Act is ^ good start 
better than we've seen in years — but it needs to be folloi#ed up by a core 
aggressive funding strategy within the next few years. 

Can we afford to do that? Last year, I chaireo a blue-ribbon cornnission 
on the future of public eaucation in the state of Ohio. We determined that in 
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Ohio, Mhich is a pretty typical state, two-tenths of a penny of sales tax, 
or a uo-tenths o: one percent increase in the state incoae tax kouIo provide 
Hedd Start for every disadvantagea three- and four-year-old in the state. Is 
anyooay going to tell ae we can't affora to do that? It is core accurate to 
say that we can't afford not to go that! 

The Presicent ^na Congress have also recognizee chat there is a role for 
the federal government in increasing access to child care. What precisely that 
role shoula be is still oeing deoated. Obviously, help with child care is a 
critical need for the growing numbers of working parents. While we do not oei.. 
to ainimze the neeo for good child care for all children of working parents, 
regaroless of incoae, we do believe that federal assistance should be targeted 
to those who need it the most — the poor and the at-risk. 

CEO believes that the quality of child care is especially critical for 
at-risk infants and toddlers. Anc when we say quality, we mean child care that 
is developmental ly appropriate, that builas both intellectual ana social 
skills, and that pays attention to the health and nutritional needs of the 
child. We also believe that such quality care necessitates well-trained, 
appropridtely coapensatea care-givers. 

Early intervention can pot a chilo on the right road. The next step aust 
be to iaprove the education our children - all of our children - receive in 
school. The benefits to a child of a gooa start aay be wipea out if the 
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schools he attends fail to provide an effective environment for learning. 

The results of chs recent Education Suomic bectreen Presiaent Bush ana che 
nation's Governors was heartening. Although there were aany areas of consensus 
that eioergeo betiwen the Presiaent and che nation's Governors, such as 
school restructuring, accountability, deregulation, and the establ ishaent of 
national goals, one of the oost icportant priorities was their call for early 
Intervention — investing as early as possible in the educational developoent 
of our children. We were also particularly pleasea that che President ana the 
Governors are calling for greater parental involvement. 

We believe that ic is sore important chan ever to acc on the knowleage 
thai our children are our fucure. If we fa»i co nurture and edttcate al]^ of 
our children, we will be closing the doors of opportunity to a growing nuicber 
of young people, and excluaing thea fro*a the oainscreao of Aaierican life. The 
cost of failure is enonaous, for at stake is the survival of our free 
enterprise econoay, our oeaocratic sysceta, and che Aaerican Dreao icself. 

* * * 



S7 

cJaaniS^^^^^' Brown, we welcome you before the 

Lieutenant Browi<i. Thank you, sir. 

you, Mr. Chainnan, thank Congressman Goodling. I ap- 
preciate you giving me the opportunity to speak here 
ini.'^^iJ? same way I talk to kids. When I come 

UaL « I if t * °I ^JP?^ ^ •'""^o'" high school kids or college 
kids, or adults, I start off like this: wuiicgc 

^l^u^ °" ^ sunglasses and I look them dead in the face and say 
nu«b- „ punks walking around our streets. They got 

^^i^^ "^^^ around our streets called Bloods, called Crips. 
c^^fLi°l Skinheads that walk around our 

?W.n;n*^Vr ^ thmk they are bad. Mike Tyson, the heavy weight 
c™Pion of tne world says that he is bad. 

Jzl^I^Jl V^^"" called Michael Jackson who has the audacity to 
say he is bad. They are not bad. 

eiiiZ «nH ^^^alTL^y ^I^^ '""^.^ h°"'"' SO feet rrom the 
ground, and carry 28 bombs under my wings. 

foL^^^f.i^^u^-?!^*^®,' technology and the know how not to just 
tSt Tbad Jduig. but to take out the entire neighborhood, and 

n„mc^^-P"r^ T"" "^^^^ bothering me with their 357 mag- 
eS^'S. Tf tlf^v ^^^^r bother me, I am in a 

SSfedtta^Na^y^*^'"" ^ ^" ^ ^^"^ '^l^ the 

of\i^i:f!;iiSrnn^®^ ?^ ^® '^o'"^ take out the City 

of Washington, D.C But dp you know what makes me bad? 

TlS'is wS^a&Sl'bfd^ ^ ' ^ -^"'^t-- 

ai^Mlfe&L^^^^^^^^^ 

™f®Xl!ff^* ^ see what bad is. It seems like the adults of this 
country have contracted a disease called anemia 

tn^f^T "^^^^i r,^??' "P' fo'^eot what it was like to be a kid, 
T vfl/""f I ^ like Peter Pan, sir. 

tifinv 1 plmfnTK? y®*- ^ ^ talk to these kids. Statis- 

h^ll'J - . a y^a^ *bey say are dropping out of school, 
w 'fv,"°*i'^^- ^« bave 1.2 million children a year dropping 
outof another thing, and that is called the game of life 

of iS-Frf 1n"°* ••^*i'"?P.Ping out of school. They are dropping out 
mi llfo; iJSrT "^i??* ^2 million people, that is almost 30 
ft is notffii fS ^^^""^ o""- streets that have quit. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not their fault. 

fV,L'\?^°*r^°^-® children's fault. It is our fault. It is our fault that 
those kids live m a society like they do. 

mki°mlJ^\rt?us''*''''" 

Wow*?nl°^l^ii'""^- ^^"-1"^"^ is illegal in this country, isn't it? 
SngTpe?? '^^"^enience store in this country yo\i can buy 

^ J?^'t"u^ J^* time you seen somebody roll up a camel? It 
doesn t happen. They are mixed up. 
It IS not their fault. It is our fault. 
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Look at the television. Look at the music on the radio today. 

We talk to our kids about teen pregnancy, AIDS, sexual diseases, 
but you know what the number one song in this country was last 
year? 

"I Want Your Sex,'' by George Michael. Then we are trying to 
compete against that on MTV, and it is not working. It is not their 
fault. 

I don't know children old enough to flv 727's full of cocaine in 
this country. It is adults. Children didn t make money off of "I 
Want Your Sex," the record. 

It was adults that made money off the advertising, the promo- 
tion, who produced the record. It was adults. It was not those kids. 

Violence, look at the streets of Los Angeles, the streets of Wash- 
ington, D.C., New York. Everybody has Uzi's. Well, so does Rambo. 

We are the ones who showed them how to use an Uzi. We teach 
them to buckle up. When Rambo gets in a car, he doesn't buckle 
up. A kid wants to be a star. 

He doesn't want to be a child. It is not their fault. It is ours. 

Education. We in this country have done something terrible, we 
as Americans take kindness for weakness. 

I am sorry, but we have done that to our teachers. We as a coun- 
try don't respect our teachers, so why should our kids. 

It is not their fault. It is our fault. It is legal to drop out of school 
now. 

Those are all the problems. 

But, sir I came here with more than problems. I came here with 
the answers. 

I know how to change this country. It is by a very simple formu- 
la. It is called "Education Plus Hard Work," underlined, "Minus 
Drugs Equis Success in the American Dream." That is the truth. 

"Education Plus Hard Work Minus Drugs Equals Success in the 
American Dream." Quickly, step-by-step, I will go through them 
with you. 

Education. Do you know why I went to college, sir? The only 
reason I went to college is because my Dad gave me two choices in 
life. 

One was college and the other was death. I am not a fool. I 
picked college. 

I had no choice about going to college. Neither should those chil- 
dren. We need to make it mandatory law in this country that every 
child graduate high school. 

If you don't graduate high school, you don't get a job. 

If you don't have GED, you don't have a profession. If you can't 
show you are going to some school, you are not allowed in this 
coimtry, shouldn't be able to get a license or participate in partr 
time work. It is over. 

Don't give them a chance at 17, 16 and 18 years old make the 
number one most important decision in their life, and that is to get 
an education. 

You know what I tell kids? If you don't plan on going to college 
and getting a four-year degree, you need to get out of high school, 
too, because McDonalds needs you. 

You know they laugh. But they are not laughing at me. They are 
laughing at themselves, 
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Sil?" "eed a high school diploma unless you 

are going into the military or college, so why get one? 
You want to change the educational system in this country? It is 

Double these teachers salaries today and hold them accountable 
tor what they are teaching. We are losing our best teachers. These 
children grow up to not want to be teachers. 

stop^ft^ ^ teachers are treated. Education. I know how to 

You want to stop drugs? That is easy. 

f^^^i the supply fall, i ^ ^^^^^^ 
backer, sir, from the New York Giants, number 56, I won't say his 
name here. He makes $130,000 a week. $130,000 a week 

f^S?w! ^^fj* ^° know what happened 

^ple ^ suspension. Our chUdren look up to these 

I am sorry to say that most of the responsible people in this 

jobs"fo?life "^'^^ ^^''^^ 

Yo^ wLf f^T "Ifking $130,000 a year get a 10-day suspension, 
^ou want to stop drugs m this country, you make sure the NFL, 
o ? il S^-'^'" baseball, National Hockey League, that they 

are held responsible if anyone of those players gets caught with 
ar^gs one tune, they are banned from the sport for life 

stopped drug use by 90 percent. No ifs, 
and s or but s. r " o, 

You see, r-r, I am a real life role model. Michael Jordon and Mi- 
chael Jackson, God bless them. They are gifted. 

I am just educated and every kid in America can be just like me. 
we don t need to show them role models who make millions of dol- 

get to play with the system any kind of way. 
thJm flf^^P^® <^^"SS in this country and we show 

them on television. If they have enough money, they never go to 

tJ^m ^^^^t ^y,^*®™' ^^"^ ^ build more jails. We don't need 
to. We need to clean up the ones we have now. 

can ii the sSS^^ ^^^^ ^" penitentiaries in this country than we 

h Jk^^!^ the penitentiaries in this country, you would never come 
back to my jail. We have men m Vietnam who lived in much worse 
conditions than those people in jail. 

r.J! ^ the jails, you would be able to eat, sleep, go to the bath- 
room and exercise all by yourself Solitary confinement. 

Ihe only time you would be able to mingle with other people is 
when you got an education. i^h>^^ « 

fi ^'"u^l u^® ^^^'f this country, sir. The problem is it is not get- 
ting high because I get high. ^ 

i^i^^sfef ^i^^ *^®y shoot me from zero to 

140 miles an hour m 2.3 seconds. 

Boom, I am overdosing. You got to get high. 
^i^f^j'J^ is what it is all about. Just like when you were 
fn^JSit^r' you had a feeling you couldn't explain to 

anybody but you couldn't buy it for $10 in the street. 
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It is a need in this country to get high. I tell the kids if they 
want to get high, I will be their pusher. Thev need to go to medical 
school, become a doctor and save somebody s life, watch the glean 
of life through eyes. 

You both say thank you, he hands you a check for $138,000 and 
you are toasted. You have got to get high in this country, but if 
they use drugs, they are going to die. 

The number one way we are going to change this country is suc- 
cess. "Education Plus Hard Work Minus Drugs Equals Success in 
the American Dream." 

You see, everybody sitting in this room right now, anybody in 
here who is successful, anyone of you who are successful in this 
country, it is not because of you that you are successful. It is be- 
cause somewhere down your life somebody believed in you. 

You see, they believed in you so much that all of a sudden you 
started believing in yourself. When you start believing in yourself, 
it is over. You will be anything you want to be. 

Our children in this country don't believe in themselves. You 
saw the statistics. That doesn't mean anjrthing because 99 percent 
of those kids that they said can't read or can't write, you give them 
$100 and you tell them where to be at a certain time and a certain 
place and put them in a bus station, they will all find that bus and 
they will all be there on time. 

Our children might not know how to read or write but they still 
have intelligence. We have the smartest kids in the world. 

They know a high school diploma is not important in this coun- 
try so why get one. 

They outsmarted themselves. They don't think they are going to 
be doctors, they don't think they are going to be lawyers, they 
don't think they are going to be Congressmen, so why try? 

I have spoken to over a million and a half children in the past 
two years. When I leave there, they look at me in my eyes and 
they give me the greatest gift I will probably ever get. 

They tell me, 'Thank you. I am going to be something just be- 
cause you told me I can.' I have won the Chamber of Commerce's 
Special Salute Medal. I got a medal from President Bush that w^ 
given. 

I have gotten a lot of awards. But I am going to read you my 
p^eatest award, and I get thousands of these. This is why I do what 
I do. 

It says: "Dear Lieutenant Brown, I am really glad that you came 
to my high school because you helped some of my friends that use 
drugs. Since the day that you came here they have stopped using 
drugs because of what you said it would do to you. 

"It really helped because my friends that night after they left 
school went home and they got all their drugs out of their cars. 
They went to the dumpster and threw their drugs away. 

"They said they were never going to touch the stuff again be- 
cause they didn't want to kill themselves. My cousin saw your 
show on TV. He stopped using it. / 

''You helped change the lives of my friends. I thank you for that 
terrific speech you gave because my friends act differently. 

"I would like to have an autographed picture of you to hang on 
my wall. Sincerely yours, Brian.' 

ErJc ^5 
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The way you change this country is everybody in this country 
who is successful needs to get a kid and give them a little bit of 
what they have taken from this country. That is to believe them- 
selves. That is the only way we are going to change those kids. 

If everybody does it, they are not giving. They are actually going 
to get. They are actually going to get the greatest gift they will 
ever get. 

When that kid makes it one day and they look in your eyes and 
v/ith that twinkle in their eyes that child looks at you and says, 
"Thank you. Doc. I have just got accepted into medical school. The 
only reason I did it is because of you,'^ that is when we will change 
these children. 

There is an old saying that you can lead a horse to water but you 
can't make him drink, that is true, but I make these children 
thirsty. They want discipline. 

You want to do something about this country? You need to bring 
back the draft. 

If they don't want to go in the Army, Air Force, Navy, Marines 
or Coast Guard, they don't have to. They can work two years for 
this country in the Environmental Protection Agency, in the hospi- 
tals. 

They need to give back something to this country that they are 
going to take for the rest of their lives. When this country was 
strong we had a family value system and we had mandatory serv- 
ice. Why don't we look back in history and do the same things we 
did then? 

They don't need a choice. High school diplomas should be manda- 
tory. No if s, and's or but's. 

You know that American flag there, sir? I put my life on the line 
for everybody sitting in this room. I was in Libya, I was in Beirut, 
and I almost died for this country. 

I had those bombs under my wings and I almost died for this 
country. But I didn't almost die for no African Americans, I didn't 
almost die for no white Americans, or Asian Americans or Hispan- 
ic P .nericans. I almost died for three colors. They were red, white 
ana blue. 

This America— this is the greatest country in the world and it is 
not because we live here. 

This is the greatest country in the world because we have some- 
thing that they just broke a wall down for. We have freedom in 
this country. 

You see, those children are not only free to be dropouts, drug ad- 
dicts, crackheads, prostitutes, alcoholics, degenerates and crimi- 
nals. In this country they are also free to be doctors, lav/yers, 
teachers, architects, master plumbers. Senators, Congressman and 
they are also all free to be the President of the United States. 

They are free in this country. But it is not their fault. It is ours. 

The two last things I will tell you about is we have done a great 
injustice to these kids. 

You know, if there was a big hot fire in this room, a big smoking, 
flaming fire and everybody started getting scared and nervous and 
it started getting dark and it started getting hot and all of a 
sudden a man came up to this microphone who was a white man, 
very intelligent, very big in this town, but before he came up here, 
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he was at the local bar for two or three hours, and when he came 
up here, he was all drunk and he said, "Come on everybody, you 
can follow me right now. I will run you out of this town. The exit is 
right over— the exit is right over— here. Come on, you know who I 
am. I will run you all out of here.'' 

A white man. Then a black man came in here, short, short hair, 
gray, thick glasses, he happened to be cleaning up the floors out- 
side, and the black gentleman came in here and he said, "The 
oxygen level in this room is 20.745 meters. To the right is an exit. 
If you follow me, within the next 16 seconds your survivability rate 
will go up by 98 percent. " 

Who do you think everybody in this room will follow? They are 
not following black and white. 

They are following ignorance and intelligence. There is no black 
and white. 

We have lied to these children. Tliero is only ignorance and intel- 
ligence. If black and white were so important, blind people would 
be prejudice, handicapped children would be prejudice. 

It black and white were so ir/)^/0rtant, those mentally retarded 
children, the ones we send to the s;>ecial Olympics, guess what? 

Black and white has never crojsed their minds. Who in this 
country is blind, handicapped and mentally retarded? 

It is not those children. Adults taught them that garbage. I tell 
them about prejudice and I explain the truth to them. Prejudice is 
a simple thing in this countn^. 

Anybody who doesn't like themselves, anybody who really 
doesn't like themselves has the need to put somebody else down be- 
cause of the way they look, act or feel. 

When they put somebody else down, it makes them look better. 
There is no black or white. 

There is ignorance and intelligence. Those children clap. When I 
talk about America, they clap. 

Wlien I talk about black and white, they clap because they want 
to be free. They are just kids. And everybody in this room, when 
th^ were babies, the only thing they wanted in their life was milk, 
and they didn't care what color it came from. 

Martin Luther King died for this. John F. Kennedy was assassi- 
nated for this. Mrs. Rosa Parks didn't get off her bus for this. Sir, 
you are looking at the American dream. 

I was the only black Attack Navy Jet Pilot in the whole United 
States Navy in the fleet at that time, one man out of 14,000 men. 

It wasn't the Navy's fault. It was those kids fault because they 
didn't think they could be Navy jet pilots, they didn't think they 
could be doctors, they don't think they can be lawyers. 

I promise you one thing. After I speak to them, they at least 
know the truth. 

They know if they don't make it in this country, it has nothing 
to do with their color. 

It has something to do with their intelligence. I give them hope. 
If everybody in this country pulls together like we did in Pearl 
Harbor in World War II, we would beat this system because every 
child has the right to get an education. 

Forty-five years ago a black man in the United States Navy 
could do nothing but wash dishes and shine officers shoes. Forty- 
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five years ago my father joined the United States Navy, and 45 
years ago a man called my daddy a nigger, and my father picked 
that man up and he threw him over the side of the ship. 

They were going to put my daddy in jail forever and ever and 
ever, but they couldn't because 45 years ago, sir, my daddy was 
only 13 years old. 

The day I got these wings which you now look upon my chest 
made me the top 1 percent of the top 1 percent of this entire coun- 
try. The day I got my wings I was an officer and I asked my daddy 
to come see them' put them on me and he told me no because he 
was so proud of his boy that he thought he would look up his story 
and they wouldn't give his son the wings of gold. 

But that day, my daddy sent me a telegram and that telegram 
said, "I would be proud to shine your shoes.'' You see, the man who 
has been testifying in front of you for the past 30 minutes hasn't 
been me. 

I am too young to tell you the things I told you. That has been 
my daddy. My father was the greatest man I ever knew. Mv father 
was my best friend. You see, my daddy died. 

But before my father died I sat on his bed and he gave me the 
greatest gift a man or women will ever receive. He looked at me in 
my eyes and he said, "Son, I am proud of you and I am ready to die 
because I have got a boy like you to carry on." That is the greatest 
gift anybody will ever receive. 

I tell them children that and they understand it. It is not those 
childrexi's fault. It is our fault. 

My father also said, "One day you are going to have another 
father." I used to hate him for that. "I am not going to have any 
other father. Just you, daddy." 

But it was true. The man sitting next to me has become my 
father. Everybody in this country needs somebody. 

Most of those children that walk on our streets don't have any- 
body. If you don't have anybody, you don't really believe in your- 
self. 

If nobody believes in you, you don't believe in j'ourself and it is 
over. You see, I am a very rich man, sir. 

I am a very rich man, but it has nothing to do with money be- 
cause you would never see a Wells Fargo truck at my funeral. I am 
a rich man because I have a beautiful wife and two beautiful chil- 
dren and I have got something nobody can take away from me. 

It is never too late for none of us. My mother started college 
after 40 years. My dad used to tell me, "You may not get what you 
want when you want it, but I promise you one thing, son. God is 
never late. 

Thank you, sir. 

[The statement of Lieutenant Drew Brown follows:] 
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THE AMERICAN DREAM 



DREW T.BROWN ill 

LT. USNR 

Drew T. Brown, III was bom in New York, NY on January 20, 1 955. He Is the son of Rhoda 
Palestine Brown and the late Drew "Bundinr Brown, trainer of former heavyweight champion 
Muhammad Ali. He spent his formative years in Hariem, NY and Brighton Beach, Brooklyn. 
Brown attended Southern University in New Orleans and received a degree in Business 
Administration and Economics in 1977. 

Brown entered the United States Navy in 1981 and was commissioned via Aviation Offi er 
Candidate School. During his flight training Brown flew the T-28 Trojan, T-2 Buckeye and the 
A-4 Skyhawk (former Blue Angel demonstration jet). Upon earning his "Wings of GoW- he 
reported to Naval Air Station Oceana, \'A, where he joined the oldest attack squadron in Naval 
aviation history. Attack Squadron 35, 'The Black Panthers". 

LT. Brown flew the A-6 Intruder, an an weather attack jet bomber, durir^g missions on two 
Mediterranean deployments and one North Atlantic cruise onboard the USS Nlmit2 (CVN-68). 
He has traveled extensively around the workJ and to virtually every corner of the United Slates. 
LT. Brown is an active member of the Naval Reserves and joined Federal Express Corporation as 
apitot in June 1988. 

Since January ,988, Brown has been spearheaded another mtsson • THE AMERICAN OhEAM. 
Deeply comnitled to this program which he devetoped, LT. Brown carries a simple • but 
powerful - message to eager audiences across the land. 

More than a million pecpif. ■ a cross section of students, teachers, parents, politicians and 
commifiiity leaders - have heard his message that •Education ptus Hird Wor k minus 
Drugs eqoalt THE AMERICAN DREAM'. A simple message for a serious problem. AsLT. 
Brown says,'! am succcssJul with the kids, because as a role model, what r ve achieved is 
dearly attainable for Uicm. Michael Jackson and Michael Jordan are gifted, God Uess them, but 
I'm not that gifted • I'm just educated ■ and all kkJs can obtain an education'. 

Most recently, LT. Brown has been awarded the Meritorfeus Sewice Medal by the President of 
the United States and the United States Chamber of Commerce Special Salute for his outstanding 
leadcrshp and deep concern for the countr/s youth. LT. Brown was a nominee for the 1988 
Esquire Man of the Year Award, atong with thirty two other distinguished candidates. 

Brown is married to the former Liurie Ann Guimont of New Orleans who is Executive 
Administrator and Program Coordinator of The American Dream. They reskJe in Memphis, TN 
with their chiWren Taryn Christine and Drew Jacques IV. 
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Hie AMfflOiN Dream 



There are some punks In this country called the 
Bloods and the Crips. They walk around the 
streets talking about how they're bad. Mike 
Ty*on, the heavyweight champion of the world, 
says that he's bad. The singer Michael Jackson 
has the audacity to say that he's b=»d. 

Cu«SKhai?Thf\rcn(xbad I'm bad. lean fl* 
550 mJo an hoor. 50 f«i from ihc ground. *»nh 
t%^i\.iux> 500.pound bomb* under mv King*. I 
lu>cihctcchnoIog\ andihcLnon-hota lo ulcoui 
notjuM ih» room, but ihc cniJrc ho<cI. I bdong to 
a gang. too. and rm gang bailed ihcUniKdStaiej 
Na\> lfi*K>sepunlt5Comebo«hcnngmeKiih|h«r 
S57j,ihdr -•Hi.ihorshotgunj. lUgtt m\ bo%»aod 
well ukc, hem out. 

We're here ai a commoniicaiions seminar And 
what I do u communieaie. I'm bilingual. I can 
s peak street talkan^ I can aljo jpeak proper Eng. 
Ibh 'Vo. Khiai'j up. home bo>? I met this deaf 
babe. »»e jIkJ Ia the cnb and ihen jhe v»s bogginV OrcwX Irown lU 
Whenlsa\ ihaitoihekidj.ihe>ciackup.IfIayn 
to the ica<her»-lile you. coUege-educaied. m'cUi- founder and PrwJd^nt 
gmt people - ihn jav. • Whai ihe hell u he ulking 

J t' * Hearing deficient) The Ame.itan Ortwn 
slipped and fell S the cnb- Shr u-at injggin'* Did 
ihohaxeroa<h«. foundation 




Lei me iranilaie. Yo,hamrboy Good afternoon. 
m% good fnend I mei thts dtaf baW 1 had the 
acquatnunceofa\er\ mceloobnjjxounjjladx. UV 
j/irf M thr We made an evuTv^w wer lu ihe 
aparinieni .And Khen t»e goi ihere. *he utu bug- 
gi»' Upon our armal there teemed lo be umc 
sonofconfusson. 

If fcr rtm these fids to change, ihen w ha%e to 
«ar, speaking lo ihem in thor o»*n language 
That'stthaildu 

I ha>e a »mpk ftirmula to vj\c ihe probiem 
of education in Amerxa- Edwaiion > Hard Work 
- Drug; « Succeis and the Amerxan Dream. 

Let* look at the firs: elemenl of the formula 
education. 

EDUCATIOlU 

The kids *,rre talking about don't leam because 
the> don'k ihmk ihe^ can Mn ai the game called 
tie. Thci dont gel high yhool diplomas becau se 
there are onlv tvo institutions in thb countr> that 
denuttd high school diplomas --d;e mtliiar^ and 
coUege If >oo don't pbn »i enttr either. Hh> grt a 
diploma.' What I teQ these kids ts that if \ou don't 
plan on getting a high school eduauon. get out of 
high school !oda> Beause McDonald snrtdsxou 
If *ou dont pbn on getting a coUcgc education. 
\ou *»t1I be bums That ts the 'ruth, and ihe> need 
to hear tt just like that 

Thev kids have the nene to lie lo me and w 
tlie> can i afford to go to collc^r The truth is ihe* 
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nni aflbrd n«r lo (o lo coUrxr. tf it>u ha\cnt ihe 
n)iMitf\ lii)pt(u(fJ2c)(c. t irU ihaiu llirti buM %iiui 
butt in high Khool and get a 3J). 5 9.or 4 O^nde 
point i\mgc. Ujwdc -Jul. ihe leachcn kUI 
inaltc sure you go to any coQcge in this coumry for 
free. Th»i's calied a xhohn^x. tf %ou can'^ get a 
SJB. 3.9 grade poim aiTrage. ihcn p> to i«ork m 
McDonald's at ni^ Vfotk m Burger King. Get a 
loan, get a gnmt, takf youncif 10 coOege. Becaujc 
if «txi dont plan on gocng to coQrge. vou*^ not 
gotngtomakett. 

Th«s* kids hav« tli« nerv« to li« to me and say 
th«y can't afford to go to collaga. Tha truth is, 
th«y can't afford not to go to collaga. 

VfUy (fid I go to coQege? Do %cu think vhen t 
was in Kariem I used to ;hink. n'.bK Pd Ckc to do 
something with my Cfe'r Like the:« kids, t jusi 
«amed to pby basketball and have fun. I vtrn lo 
college because I had a bleving. Mv parents here 
di%t>rced,and I didn't grow up in a Brad) Bunch- 
type household. But my father f3%T me two 
chokes. One >^ coSege. The other death. I'm 
noca fool: I picked co&ge The k>ds today have the 
san^ choice: coQege or dea th. 



4- HASSD WORK 

The second ejcroeni <^ my fonnula for success is 
hanl wori. Hard «Ofk ts a lost value in ihs country. 
Our kids Match AmoZd Schwarzenegger on ick\> 
sion. Everybody admires him. with his beg niusdes. 
Do we ever teQ them that Arnold Scfaw:mT>egger 
utxkcd (or 12 yean in a g>m, 10 hours a day? 

AU of the people in this room are successful. 
How did you get thai hay? The rjtsMxr b that rau 
an «kortrd haitl for )curr.K£es». Bu t thekids think 
that people in ibti room jusi popped in and 
became C£Os and cxecuti\e vice presidents and 
publishers. They tlunk that Jun Ha}cs«asboma 
publisher. When yw point out Jim Hayes to a 
street ksl, the kid says, *Oh. him? Ke s white, he 
made it. He's jtot a pubtishct.* Tlicy don't realise 
that Jim Hayes worked hard to become a pub- 
lisher. We dont teach our kx!^ -Jiat hani work ts 
etscntiaL That b the key; herd work. Anything in 
life that comes easy ts not worth it. Anything 
htmhwhile requires hard work. Vfc need to teach 
our kids the b^ics. 

Do ynu know why I became a pilot? • ^irw up in 
Harlem, in the projects. Do you thmk my dad had 
a ImJe plane in tl< back of the house? Xome on. 
ion. let stake a bttle spin.' fm a pdot because after 
I wem to coOege. ! was still asking. *What do I want 
to be when I grow up?* 

ArxilbavrsomcthmguiRiyhcadthaiaQofyou pilot because 
ha\e. I have a common serue computer tn my 
head. The street kids havY it. too - don't underesti- 
mate these kids. Like )ou and me. they use their 
common sense coopuier to make jjdgments. The 
problem b. they hne garbage going in. so garbage 
comes out. Ther hate common sense, but thci 
havrno education 



Here* kh^t I put into m* common ^$e com' 
puta nheii I gi4 iHJt of cUIegr. t want tw make a 
lot <rf mono. I don't >ant to fcwk real hard, Yot-Vc 
looking at me bke I'm cra^v A kx of money. liitJe 
work. A kjc of money. BttJe kxjrk. A Bghi suddenly 
came on: Sell dnigs! But then another Eght said: 
Ja3! forget it. I said, they^ ne\er gofng to lock up 
Drew 3rowrt. The problem with some* ^dsb that 
their common seme computers work perfectly, but 
they dont use them. 

N«ni back to my computer. A lot of money. Ettle 
work. A Bght flashed on. Tha time it said airfine 
pilot. Aiif-:.te pSot? Vthu't an airline pilM? They 
dont have atilme pilots m the projects. rv«nc\rr 
seen an airSne p3oc But Td gone to ooOege. so I 
looked it up. An airline pilot works eight to twehr 
da\s a month and makes SI73.000 a vear. Cuess 
w hat I- 1 want to be an airSne ptW. 

Du4e tapped me on the shoulder and said. 
•Drew.* nVhat-^* nbu dont know ho* lo fiy.* Oh. 
yeah. That's right. Back to mr computer. Dont 
knota how to ^ Want to learn. Simple, says the 
computer. Join the rmGtaiv 

Hrs;. I ker4 to the Air force. All those dudes 
looked Ske Greyhound bus drnrn. I went to the 
Arrm and .Marines: all ot them looted Cke GI Joe. 
rmaSv. I teTOt to the Navy White uniforms, gold 
vixt^ bbr-e Rtglt suits. Anchon aweigh! I joined 
iheXaix 

I smdied my bun off. Studied, stxxlied. studied, 
studied. Worked hard. And aS of a sudden, the day 
came. Me. Mi: Super Bad. .Mr. CooL I had my first 
da> m an airplane. It was a httle propeller pZaoe. a 
T2d. I was in front, the instructor was in back. 
WeO, .Mr. Cool got into that airplane, strapped up. 
ther.-Hey. kfut're aH these knobs and buttons 
domg here? Gauges and Skiuhes? I dont know if I 
can do this. .Vr Super Bad. 

The instructor suncd the plane. He taxied to 
the runway; took off. He said. 'Drew, n^'re Hving. 
CoR>e on. rww. gr^b the stxk. Vou can do it.* 
Is3id.*Okav- 
'Drev. turn the airplane.* 
•Okay.- 

I thought I kas Bulk Rogers. Rying my little 
airpltne on mv own. Three mond!S titer. 

'\o. \ou got anv more knobs and buttons 
arouno here*' 
"Yes, t»e do. Drew. A jet.' 
'So. thai^ okay You keep the jet. Ill keep the 
putt-putt machir>e.* 
'No. Drew; I think you can Ry ajetT 

I'm an airline pilot because someone believed In 
me and now 1 believe In myself. I am an airline 

I never qult» That's what I teach kids. 

Koi^ a jet has knobs and buttons for days. A jet 
has so many bghts in it. if thev aC light up at one 
time, vou think \t>u're on Wfufl of Fcrtune. The 
first da\ in a jet — *.N'a I don't think lean do it. No. 
Idontthmklandoit.'Stxmonihsbier nb.does 
this thing go am fauer'* 
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I am an anW pAn It turd mmL for 
me to become an airfine ptioi. but now I sni one 
I'm an airline pikx because someone bcfcocd in 
cneandnowlbelekcinrnv^r lamanairiinepiloi 
became I noer <pM. Tlui » *khai I teach bdi. 

Now let ■» talk about drugi, the third stent in nn 
succeu formula. 

— DRUCS 

t get high, t donY knoM* H hat the big deal b about 
gcnzng h^ I gr. h^ Hhcn they shooc lae from 
zero to 140 najr* an hour m 23 seconds off the 
frotst end of in aircraft carrier. Boon. I'na 
Oirrdosing. 

I get ht^ is:pon3nt to get high. But if those 
kSds oie drx>p to get high, they're going i© die- 
Vthy do >ou ihial they ctll it dope. Dope? Hat's 
whatlaskocTyoneoTthoseUii. lf«outant to 
get high, becomea law>Tr. I sajt Yoo save some- 
body from an tnjusice. the> thank >oo. LSe> hand 
you acheck for S3G.0OO. thej toast ioo. 

You fcsnna get lugh? Becooe a doctor. You sa%r 
somebody's life. Tbcv sa\ ihank xjsm. \xm bur a 
brSAd new B.M VV - \ou are ssK>led. 

Vou\e goc to ga higfi. I S2>.bu* i£«ou usednj^^ 
\oo"re going u> die. If \t>u use drvgSw e>entua3% 
>ou're g%ng to «op. one na* or another Enher 
ywi Slop now hhen I teO >ou to stop or you stop 
vfbet; they send you to jail Or jouT! ay to your 
mocher. your doooc; your abbi, your priest, wur 
bwyw - please picase. hef me get off Lhis srofr. 

Of coune. there's another w to stop. I tefl 
thctn. Then I ask tbem to ck>se thetr eyes. 

'CochraJt €l^your ryi and ftstnt. T&tf vtU be 
thr tea tmr youQ tvrr hear ths iounj TkaisOte 
exa<t sound it R£V> a^m thty cfotr your caikrt 
{Thud J Yqu can cpm your fy\ You didnt dtr But 
the naa nmr thai sound prcutiy otrr \our hfod,you 
tronthrcrtt. ibuVbeon tftrtnudrandyouonntir 
looking evt.'^ 

Kids are sored of death. 

Drugs are desaoying this countrv We h*ie to 
« op the demand for drugs Anen*: nnt a btg sr ler 
in this country". neaS knoK h > « po«ion U'e ha\e to 
teach OUT chiidren that drugs At poesoa 

If fcr rea3\ *an to go to kit against dnigs. ihen 
i»r'd better stan using some serious ammunition. 
If any of you got ought using cocaine. \ou'd k»e 
your job. But ifaSI35.00(^-»^eekNn.Enebaeker 
gets caught %»ith cocaine, he gets a lOdav suspen- 
sion. I say that if xe %»ant to f;op drujjs in thb 
country, then anybody nho plus professional 
sports fcho gets caught for drugs should be 
lanr:ed from the ^on for life. 

Drug dealers arent reaH: bad peo;^. Thev 
dont ham to sell drugs, all tney nant to do»s ma>e 
motKy. They doo^ feel they can be pan of corpo- 
rate America, but ihcv can be successful lefltng 
dn;gs. bitie kids see drug cfealers maVmg a fct of 
morjcy. Tho see them with gtrifnends. big cars. 
They get arrested but ^reba<k on the street man 
hovt UTut kit>d of message are »*e setxJtng ihesc 
kids' 

Donere.'tlli i«3niioMnprini(;«'- Hien I vi\ that 
an\bod« h ho gets caught lelLng na-coiics m this 



c«Hii»;i* \hiHild go tojail foi a minmium of Ine 
t ears And *. e shnukJ ma Le jati hHl for ihwie gu* v 
HeooK time the\ shoo W be let out of their cdh i* 
to exerctse-by themsdtes-or to attend classes. 
The onl* other acu«ities. to be performed ak>Re. 
should be sleeping, eatmg. and going to the bath- 
room. If i«e male jaD heU. then vben these gu« 
return to sodet\ they t«oat h^ni to go back. 

But the real ».ay to «op drugs in this countn is 
through success mining. Why dont the peopte in 
thb room use drugs? It s beause you a famSy: 
a career, seif-esieem. Yoo Eke yt>uDches. A hand- 
ful of crack docsn\ balance out against that. But 
some of the kids in this country ha%e no self- 
esteem, no family, no education. Tney dont believe 
ihei're going arn-trhere. Ci%e them jome crack, 
and it s the best tlcng they ha\r. 

SUCCESS Bk THE 
/UVIERICAIU DilEAlVI 

Etenbooy in thb room b successful beause they 
betie%e in themscKes and their future. Somew here 
<^n the line somebody has kned you. But there 
are Uds grotaing up m thb country tciticut kne. I f 
*oo «nt to change that, go out and 6nd a kid and 
gi*e him the one thing monet c3n*i bu\ - kne 
ShoH that Ul fchat success a. Sho» him there's 
arxxherwsyoffife. 

Every person In thi« room has the power to 
instill In a child the belief that he can be some- 
body. Bring a kid into your high-class office, 
take him Into your home. One day, that kid will 
come back and show you his degree from Yale 
and say I made It because of you. That's how 
we're going to change these kids. 

Lei eiery doctor m thb coumry ha\e an ini»er 
ot\ Ud under hi.-n These kxjj dont nant to be 
doaor^ beiau«e they don^i kno* any doaor^ doo-^ 
undersund fchai a means to be a donor, don t 
befie\e that they couU be doctora. TTsey'rt scared, 
Lei'i bring that kid intothe operating room, let the 
kjdscnibup Hand that kjd a scalpel 

*Here. hoW thb. Thb ba scalpel' 

'Yc%, hold it. Look, this is the knee Look at the 
bgamenu in there. Cixe me some gauxe." 

Do vou know fchat thb Ud IS doing? Hes help- 
ing perform an operatx>n. And on tlurnav home, 
the surgeon says. •Witt. He'»e got to stop at the 
bank - -For what?" "See this check? SI7.000" 
• Whac s a for?' "For what ^ejust did " "Won 1' 

Now comes the most important pan. Tbe kxJ 
goes home wth the su rgton. He sees hi.Ti arguing 
Kit h ha hTfeand sais. hev. mv famdv does thai, too 
He in the hathroom. rNniro it ^mt^U in hnc 
luo I he bu suddenh males a great dvu^ei^ - 
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the (Vmnc's a rrgukr jcuv *M»be I can be a diK- 
lor. too.* 

Every person in ihii room hu the pwtr to 
tmtin ui a chSd the bdicf thu he on be socnebod]c 
firing a Lid mio ywt high-dan oHkc. tcic Isxa 
ieto your hocne. One <1^. that kid wis coax back 
and thoM )ou hts decree from Yale and I macSe 
it bccauise of TOU.TIui't bow mVe gocz^ 10 dange 

TSib b AiDcria. It b the greaieu cocntry in the 
world beouse t« are free. Inner ctT kjds are free 
to become doaon. Uwyrr^, bustnessmen. engi- 
neer*, senators. goxTroor* or Preudent of the 
Unncd States. If tbejrdoQ^ pursue success or pro*> 
perity beause they're bbck. h's not only wrong, it's 
a Kn. ftoplc ha\r died lO thai they may have equal 
opportuns^ 

Pir put mjr Cfe on the !xnc fornery penoo in 
this room. I teas ta Ub}a. and I was in Beirut. 
When I was over there, I had twenty-two 500- 
pound bocsbs under mr wtn^ and I was scared to 
de^th. But I did not riik n:y bfe for bbd Ameri- 
cans, wiuie Americara. ItaHan. Jewish. German, or 
an/ odicr kind of AmencaAS. I dont come from 
Africa. I oocne from Ajncrxa. This b onr Und. 

There 3 no bladi or white, there is only tgno- 
raxxe a*)d intelligence. There are only three cokvs 
in t hb country — red. h hite. and blue. I try to male 
kids be6e^r in themtrhes. tty to isalx them patri> 
otic again. They bve this bnd. but they need 
somebody to look up to. You are looting at the 
American dream. At one time I was the oahr bbck 
jei attack pilot in the Nary— one man out of 
14.000. It wasn'k the Navy*^ hvk. U was the kids' 
&u!t.becati:€ chcy £dn'k think they could be Navy 
jet pilots. Arxl some ^ them don^ think they can 
be businessmen, or doctors, or lawyers. I travel 
around ihb country to let these kids kn»» they can 
succeed. 

Forty-Kve years ago. my daddy joined the 
United Sutes Navy. At that time, a Uack man 
couldn^doanyihin* in the United Scatts Navy but 
wash dishes and shine shoes. WeH. a man in the 
Navy called my daddy a ni^rr. and mv daddy 
threw that man o^er the side of the shipt They weir 
going to put my daddy in jail fcrtvcr. But tUcy 
couIdnX because 45 %ears ago mv dacSdy was ctily 
ISycanoU. 

The day I goc my Navy wings, I asked my daddy 
to come see them pinned on me. He said fx>. He 
was afr^ they m^ look up that old story and 
refuse his ton the wings of goid. But be sent me a 
telegram. It said. 'I'd be proud to shine your 
shoes.' 

My daddy was the greatest man rve ever known. 
My daddy was my motivation. He toSd me ihit I 
would go to college and be something one day. .My 
daddy dted a year and a half ago. But beibr* he 
died. Jre ga%e me the greatest gift a person can ever 
receive. As I sat or. his deathbed, he looked mr in 
the* eves and told me he was proud of me Hetoki 
mc £ was a good boy and thai he was ready lo die 
because he had a son bke me to cany on. 

Thai's what life ts aU about. .Mv daddv lold me 
something that 111 never forget. Mv daddv tdd me 
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that one dav I'd have another fzther. And I hated 
h»3 for thai because I och wanted him. But mv 
daddy was nghL Brad Butler, the man who intro- 
duced mc here today, has become a lather u> me. 
And my daddy %<ts ri^ht again. 

Everybody needs somebody INe got that ywne- 
body. S'ou've got the ability to give a kid that 
somebody, too. 

OUWT. Mows III tSTKCroCNDUtANOmSl^ST 
or THt A.VIUJCV4 DUaM FOCVOmOM. PftZVtOCUX 
Ht SlJCVtO %S A JET ntOT LN TUZ VS. NjCT SliiCX 
JA.NCAXS 19e8.tX5tOW-NH^»JtOt.CHTHSLV$nKA> 
TIONAL ntOCCUt. CMnuStZLNCTKI vujuior 
£0t.CXnON.TO KUrAKOUasjmJCiTiTtACK. 

ux rxusn. rouncuxs^ and covo(t.>nY iXAom 

ACXOSSAMUUCA. 
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THE AMERICAN DREAM 

DREWT. BROWN, ra 

"He is able lo reach out and louch ihe very ones who must b^- 
educated and informed aboui this (drugs) issue. His presentation is 
so well received by each audience that its impact is bound to 
contmue havmg significant effect in the months and years to come." 

Robert E. Windom. MD. Assistam Secretary for Health 

"I have had many reports from teachers indicating that youngsters 
who had acknowledged that they were on the verge of dropping out 
of school changed their minds as a result of Drew's presentation." 

John E. Pepper. President. Procter & Gamble Company 

"His message was definitely a challenge to every student who heard 
him speak. Lt. Brown was straightforward, and his sincerity 
commitment and sensitivity reached not only the students, but every 
adult who heard him speak." 

Edward F. Be!!. President. Ohio Be!I 

"Your ability to communicate and your persona! message of the 
difference that a good education, solid training, and a desire to 
achieve set a striking example. . . .strong note of encouragement to 
keep up the good work." 

Bob Dole. United States Senate 

"The message was important and needed. The delivery was 
entertaining and the response has been overwhelming. Students 
have called expressing their appreciation." 

M. Kenneih Doss. Sec. and Geo Counsel. Fieldcrcs; Cannon. Inc. 

"His presentation. The American Dream, is without a doubt the most 
dynamic, electrifying presentation I have witnessed in the fight 
against drugs, dropouts, and illiteracy." 

Sallye Moore. Asst. Superintendent. Grand Prairie School District 

The Ameri»n Dretn 
P.O. Bos 17403 
Mcmphix. Tennc«ee 38187-0403 
(901) 797-6580 
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The American Dream 



I. Credo 

Educaiion + Hard Work > Drugs = Success and The American Dream 



n. Mission 
To moiivaie primaiy and sccondarj school siudcnis lo 



understand that an education in today's society is mandatofy. 
not optional. 

further and complete their educaiion and be the best they can, 

avail themselves of this country's abundant educational 
and career opportunities. 

reach iheir fuH potential as good citizens and productive 
employees, and. 

reverse the trend away from substance abuse, toward 
educational attainment. 



HI. Issues 



Too many of our children are surrounded by failure and 
an absence of positive rote models. 

More and more, a post secondary education is necessary 
for ihc job demands of American industry. 

This country's competitiveness is being eroded in part by the fact 
that too many people entering ihe workforce for ihe first time 
are ill prepared. Inner city high school drop out rates are at 60% 
and a high proportion of our adolescents and young adults cannot 
read or function in math beyond ihe 5th grade level. 

The development and productivity of our children and young 
adults are being stunted by drugs. This problem contributes 
considerably to ignorance, complacency, and illiteracy, thus 
reducing the Dumber of productive workers entering our 
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workforce and reducing the quality of the workforce upon 
which employers arc becoming more reliant. These children 
represent our future, yet many are ill-prepared for it. 

IV. Strategy 



« To preseni Lt. Drew Brown's motivational message to 

as many students as possible between now and the year 
2000. when those presently in the first grade graduate 
high school. 

• To influence the redirection of privale industry, government 
and non-profit sector resources in order to address this 
epidemic of illiteracy and drugs. 

« To motivate children to avail themselves of the vast 

educational opportunities and crisis community services 
around the country. 

• To serve as a clearinghouse for individuals vho want 
to help. 



V. Goal 



Establish a foundation whose purpose will be to motivate its clients to 
further their education, reverse the drug abuse trend among primary and 
secondary school students, while promoting family values, morality, and a 
strong work ethic, as they become proud and productue citizens of the United 
Slates of America. 
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The Chairman. Thank you, Lieutenant Brown. 

Needless to say, your presentation is very refreshing. We are 
deeply appreciative to you, and certainly to Warren Owen Butler 
for bringing you. 

We wondered a little bit what your testimony would be about. 
You removed any doubt. 

To both of you, we certainly benefited. We benefited from the 
morning. 

This has been worth the symposium itself. 
Mr. Goodling? 

Mr. GooDUNG. Just to say that I wish we could force all the mil- 
lion-dollar athletes and entertainers to sit down for an hour and 
have to listen to you. 

They have an awful lot of keys out there that could unlock a lot 
of doors that need to be unlocked. 

Unfortunately, not enough do. Those that do don't get the public- 
ity that those who don't. 

I don't know if we can mandate that in Congress or not, but it 
would certainly be a good mandate. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Butler. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Anytime you need me to 
come back and talk to everybody, I will. 

The Chairman. I need you in Los Angeles, Lieutenant. Both of 
you, for that matter. 

Lieutenant Brown. We are available. 

Mr. Butler. We are a father and son team. 

The Chairman. You will be hearing from us. 

Lieutenant Brown. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

The next panelist is Dr. Shirley M. Malcom, Head, Directorate 
^or Education and Human Resources Programs, the American As- 
sociation for the for the Advancement of Science. 

Dr. Malcom, I think I owe you an apology. I looked down on my 
sheet here and saw Owen an oH friend. 

Obviously, I recognized his name, and I skipped one. My wife 
says I need new glasses. 

I think she is right. 

But, we are delighted to have you and welcome to the symposi- 
um. We look forward to you testimony. 

STATEMENT OF SHIRLEY MALCOM, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 

FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 
Ms. Malcom. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

No need to apologize for skipping. I had an opportunity to hear 
something that was really inspiring that I think that more of our 
young people really do need to hear what really is bad out there. 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Goodling, I want to thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to be present at this symposium. I am head of the Director- 
ate For Education and Human Resources programs of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science. 

In that role I am responsible for and charged with .aling with 
all the education and human resources efforts withiu the associa- 
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tion, including programs to increase access by women, minorities, 
and people with physical disabilities, programs to increase the 
public understanding of science and technology as well as to im- 
prove the status of the science, mathematics, and technology educa- 
tion within the school. 

I am here as an educator, as a scientist, but I am also here as a 
pai'ent of 9- and 11-year old daughters who are in the public 
schools. 

When the education summit was held, I was asked by the Na- 
tional Governor's Association to prepare a couple of pages of testi- 
mony. At the top of these pages I put a little quote from "Alice in 
Wonderland'* as a way of underscoring what I considered to be the 
most important issues that faced the governors and the President 
at that summit. That was the need to set national goals. 

The little passage that I included was from "Alice in Wonder- 
land." It was Alice's encounter with the Cheshire Cat. Alice goes 
and meets the Cheshire Cat and says, "Which road should I take?" 

To v/hich the Cheshire Cat answered, "It all depends on where 
you want to go." Alice said, "I don't remember where I want to 
go." 

To which the cat answered, "If you don't I low where you want 
to go, any road will get you there." 

I think that is where we are right now. We have said that we 
want national goals. 

Dr. Lapointe has offered the possibility of the NAEP being used 
to set numerical goals. But I think at some point we have to face 
the issue of what are reasonable content goals. 

As a parent, I guess I look at my own children and say in my 
own mind, what kind of adults I do want you to be? 

What do I want you to know? What do I think you will need to 
know? What do I think that you will have to be? What kinds of 
skills do I think you will have to have? 

On Friday I had a chance to meet with the board of the National 
Coalition of Title I, Chapter 1 parents. We sat and we talked about 
some of these issues, about goal setting and the need for parents to 
be involved in goal setting activities. We talked for a while about 
what would be ai)propriate candidate goals. 

There were things that were very straightforward. To write so 
that someone else can read it and understand the issues that we 
are trying to put forward or the arguments that we are trying to 
make. 

To reading something that someone else has written and under- 
stand what they mean as well as the implications of this. To under- 
stand the place of science and technology in their lives, becoming 
as we are a society and an economy that is more and more based in 
science and technolog}'. To be able to apply scientific principles to 
other parts of their lives. 

To be critical consumers and voters, not just to take everything 
that is said at face value, but to be able to look deeply at the mean- 
ing and the implications. To have comfort with technology, to be 
empowered people, people who believe that they can learn any- 
thing and who are willing to put forth the effort and to invest the 
time in bringing that about. 
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People who can learn for a lifetime because whatever job they 
take, they will be asked to do something different five years after 
they have it, or even five months, in all likelihood, than when they 
first started. 

We really have to focus on four particular issues. Goal setting, 
not only numerical ^oals, but also content goals. Science and math- 
ematics, which I think deserves special attention because of the 
roles and the importance of those particular subjects within our 
lives and the terribly embarrassing and poor performance of our 
students in those areas. 

The third issue that we must focus on is the need to bring every- 
body along. I am not satisfied with the goal of 12 percent or 51 per- 
cent. Everyone must come along. 

The fourth issue which emerged from the summit, which we 
must look at critically and carefully is the issue of restructuring, 
the need for system-wide change. 

Intuitively we know that restructuring and system-wide change 
are needed. If we wanted any confirmation of this idea, we need 
only look deeply at the response and the reaction to the first wave 
of education reform. 

The issue of a Nation at risk and the responses of the states in 
raising standards were clearly needed at that time. 

Standards were too low. Children could leave our high schools 
with one year of a laboratory science, two years of mathematics or 
even less. 

We asked little of our children, and that is exactly what they 
gave us. We did not provide what we as adults knew that they 
needed. The guidance. 

They did not in high school have any idea about what kinds of 
things they were going to need to be productive citizens. But as 
adults, as educators we had some idea, but too often we let them 
slip out without getting what they needed. 

We did not provide them with the opportunity to learn. Accord- 
ing to the report, the progress of reform and appraisal of state edu- 
cation initiatives issued by the Center for Policy Research and Edu- 
cation, at least 45 states have modified their high school gradua- 
tion requirements since 1980 primarily by increasing the number 
of credits and academic courses required for high school gradua- 
tion, and most of this expansion took place in the areas of science 
and mathematics. 

We changed the expectations for the outputs of the system, but 
we made very few changes of the inputs. We said, "We want you to 
have more science and math," but we did not provide the qualified 
teachers who could teach kids more subjects in science and math. 

We said we want you to have a laboratory course, but we did not 
provide the laboratory for those students. In many of our school 
districts, we provide much more money for expendables, for materi- 
als in art than we do for those in science. 

Now, I like art, but I also know that we cannot teach science 
properly without basic equipment and materials, and we don't even 
make that kind of investment. 

School systems were directed to provide so many years of expo- 
sure to content, but there is very little rethinking about content, 
what was important for students to know and to be able to do. 
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There was very little increase to the budget to accommodate 
these new students. We engaged in self-deception. We made our- 
selves thmk that just because we had increased the numbers of 
years that we said the students had to be exposed to these content 
areas that somehow they were getting something more. 

We need high goals and high expectations for all students. 

We need these goals to address national needs. But what goals? 
Who decides? How xvill the stakeholders be involved? 

What do our children need to know and be able to do? How will 
we measure the competing goals from different sectors and inte- 
grate across subjects? That is where language arts, science, mathe- 
matics and social sciences come together around some problem as 
they do in the real world. 

Yes, Dr. Lapointe, we are going to have to do more than two 
things at a time. We are going to have to do five, six, and seven 
things at a time because that is the way the problems present 
themselves in the real world and that is what we must prepare our 
children to face. The real world. And who will pay? 

In science and mathematics we have recently engaged in goal- 
setting activities. The National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
and the Mathematical Sciences Education Board has done this in 
the mathematics and science. 

AAAS project 2116 provided candidate goals in science. The title 
of that project report. Science for All Americans, reflects the belief 
inherent in our programs that all students must be enabled to 
achieve at high levels in science and mathematics. 

These goals are being translated now into frameworks, and these 
frameworks will be translated into curriculum models. We will be 
engaged in this activity probably over the coming decade The 
models are being developed in the only place where they logically 
can be developed: 

In our school districts. In six school districts that sample and re- 
flect the variety and diversity of those thousands of other districts 
which must choose the direction for their reform: San Francisco 
and San Diego, California; San Antonio, Texas; Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania; four rural counties near Athens, Georgia; and McFarland, 
Wisconsin, a suburb of Madison — a sampling of the rich, multi-cul- 
tural, multi-racial districts as well as rural and suburban districts. 
Teams of teachers and principals work with consultants from 
higher education and with the support of administrators, school 
boards and state officials. 

We just ensure the stakes in the team's role in reform are under- 
stood and supported by local policy makers, and opinion makers 
and parents who must sustain the support over the long term that 
will be required. 

Restructuring a system is hard work. It requires total stakehold- 
ers* investment in the process, and it takes a long time. The prob- 
lems that we face are not going to go away with any kind of magic 
bullets nor are they going to go away by wishing them away. 

Our problem has been in the past that our reform efforts are too 
timid. We want to fix a little bit over here and fix a little bit over 
there, but leave things into place that people can recognize so that 
they don't get too exercised by having things different that are pre- 
sented. 
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I am here to say that reform Ls going to have to be bold and 
retorm is gomg to have to be comprehensive. I concur with Mr 
Bulter that ail of the pieces of the system are going to have to be 
fixed at one time in order to really make it work. 

I am not so reassured to let the professionals get us to where we 
need to be, especially not in science and mathematics because the 
data tell us that the professional's feel unprepared to get us there 
m science and mathematics. 

When I was in college, teaching was the major of choice for my 
triends who wanted to avoid mathematics. The science courses that 
they were required to take were not designed for their needs. 

They were fragmented, they were too content dense, they did not 
provide the big story that we have to ask that our teachers try to 
provide to our children. 

^ They did not— the teachers, teachers did not leave understand- 
ing, scientific principles or how to apply them. We are going to 
have to engage in a massive job of retraining. But I think that, 
first of all, we are going to have to believe that those teachers can 
m fact,^ once trained, do the job. 

I believe that, but they have to have the opportunity for that re- 
training. The scientific community is going to have to be engaged 
more m helping to bring about this retraining and this reform. 

We have a huge stake in this. We heard numbers of 176,000 stu- 
dents out of 3 million that you start with who have a content base 
siimcient to go into science or mathematics or engineering. 

We can t make it into the next century starting from that small 
a base of students who are prepared. We have got to increase the 
flow of academically prepared students so we can have those who 
can be our scientists, our mathematicians and our engineers in the 
next century. And we need for them to be drawn from the talent 
pool broadly that is out there. 

Students who look like me, students who are minorities, students 
who are female, students who may have a physical disability but 
no 1^ ability. We are going to create teachers leaders, inspire 
principal support, engage parents and communities. 
^ We have been undertaking a project for the past five years called 

L»inkage which has sought to bring community-based organiza- 
tions into the picture, especially those community-based organiza- 
tions that serve minority communities, where we have put them to- 
gether in partnership with museums and higher education and sci- 
entists and engineers in their community to try to come up with 
local solutions, grassroots solutions to complete what we know the 
students ought to be getting in school. 

But that is not enough because we are going to have to fix the 
systan. We are going to have to go after the difficult task of repair- 
mg the educational system which serves our children. 

Several of my colleagues from Europe visited some of these out 
ot school, after school kinds of pr jrams that have been created 
over the last several decades to increase the exposure of minority 
students and women students to science and mathematics. 

Their response to the programs were interesting. They praised 
the goals and the activities and the structure, but they noted that 
they seemed to be aimed more at fixing the students to minimize 
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the effects of the formal educational system on them rather than 
fixing the system. 

It is time to face up to the fact that we must bring aboat a differ- 
ent lend of configuration within out schools where education works 
for all of our young people. 

We have to face up to the fact that it is going to be a complex job 
to do this. Education is a cjmplex job. All of the parts have to be 
aligned so as to reach the goals that 'ye decided are important for 
us personally, for our communities and for this country. Restruc- 
turing is meaningless without goals. 

It is a process. It is not an end point. It is a way of getting there, 
but getting where? 

Yes, better use can be made of existing money, but we also need 
venture capital that can help us to jump start a system-wide 
reform. All of the stakeholders have to be involved, and we need to 
start at the most difficult problem that we face. 

The schools in our innercities, the schools that are supposed to 
be educating our black, brown, red, yellow, poor, disadvantaged 
children. Changing our vision of the future into reality will not be 
easy, but I don't think that we can live with the consequences of 
not trying. 

We already luiow a lot about how we can fix the individual parts 
of the system. Now we have to find the will and the resources to 
apply what we already know. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared stateme : of Shirley Maicom follows:] 
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Thank you for the opportunity to present at this syaposiua 
sponsored by the House Coaaittee on Education and Labor. I am 
Shirley M._ Malcom, Head of the Directorate for Education and 
Hunan Resources Programs at the American Aasociation for th« 
Advanciiaent of Science. I come to this symposium feeling hopeful 
about our chances for real educational reform. 

I am hopeful because I believe that we have reached a point 
where we can agree on the nature of the problems in education end 
on the consequences of inaction to our nation. 

The President and Governors have reached an historic 
milestone, emerging from the education summit with a consensus on 
the need to look at national goals. 

Prom ay own parochial perch, the needs in science and 
mathematics education have emerged as deserving of special 
attention in view of our totally inadequate performance in these 
areas. At a time when our knowledge-based economy and the needs 
of personal and citizen decision-making require high levels of 
scientific and technological literacy, our students are 
performing at embarrassingly low levels when compared either „ith 
the performance of students in other countries or with any 
reasonable expectation of what students will need to know and be 
able to do to live and work the 21st century (Figures 1 and 2). 

Another emerging consensus is the tact that as inadequate as 
our system is on average, it fails some students even worse t.^an 
others, thus cutting off any chance they might have to be fully 
productive, economically independent, empowered citizens. The 
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children of our inner cities ^ the poor, disadvantaged and 
disabled students , and those in rural areas are often denied an 
opportunity even to mediocre education. 

And lastly, a theme seems to be resounding that marginal 
change and tinkering around the edges will not give us the world- 
class education system that we need and that our children 
deserve. The watchword of the hour is restructuring. Let's turn 
our attention to fixing the system. 

Intuitively we know that restructuring and system-wide 
change are needed. If we wanted any confirmation of this idea we 
need only "look deeply at the responses and reactions to the first 
wave of educational reform. 

The issuance of A Nation at Risk and the responses of the 
states in raising standaras were clearly needed at the time. 
Standards were too low. We asked little of our children, and 
they gave u:i what we asked. 

According to the report. The Progress of Reform: An 
Appraisal of State Education initiatives issued by the Center for 
Policy Research in Education, ^\t least 45 states have modified 
high school graduation requirements since 1980 primarily* by 
increasing the number of credits and academic courses required 
for high school graduation." Th^ expansion of graduation 
requirements took place largely in the ar.as of math and science. 
In all, 35 states increased math requirements, 30 states 
increased science requirements, end 25 states increased social 
studies requirements. 
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we changed the expectations for the outputs of the system, 
but we made few changes of inputs. For example, the increased 
requirements for mathematics and science simply -exacerbated the 
already difficult search for mathematics and science teachers,- 
especially in urban areas. Further -because students who had 
never taken a laboratory science course before were now required 
to do so, some districts experienced a shortage of laboratory 
facilities. The problem was especially acute in districts where 
climbing enrollments were already causing a shortage of 
facilities." 

School systems were directed to provide so many years of 
exposure to content; but for the most part there was no 
rethinking about what was important for students to know and 
added little to the budget to accommodate the additional costs of 
instruction to more students. That is, at policy levels we 
engaged in self-deception, that somehow everything was better. 
In the classrooms everyone knew that little had changed, 
especially for those poor. Black, Hispanic and American Indian 
students in our inner cities and in many of our rural areas who 
vere in need of the kind of life intervention that could only be 
achieved through real educational reform. 

We need high goals and higher expectations for all students, 
we need J:hese goals to address national needs, aut what goals? 
who decides; and how will the stakeholders be involved? what do 
our children need to know and be able to do? how will we mesh 
the competing goals from different sectors and integrate across 
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subjects that is, where language arts, science, mathematics and 
social sciences come together around some problem, as they do iii 
the real world . And who will pay? 

In science and mathematics we have recently engaged in goal 
setting activities. The National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics and Mathematical Sciences Education Board have 
articulated goals and developed standards in mathematics. AAAS 
Project 2061 has provided candidate goals in jcience. Science 
for All Americans , the report of Phase I of the project, reflects 
by its very title the belief inherent in AAAS programs that all 
students must be enabled to achieve at high levels in science. 

Translating the goals into frameworks and these into 
curricula models are activities which will engage AAAS over the 
coming years. These models are being developed in the only place 
they can logically be: in six school districts that sample and 
reflect the variety and diversity of those thousands of other 
districts which ultimately must choose the direction for their 
reform — San Francisco and San Diego, CA; San Antonio, TX; 
Philadelphia, PA; four rural counties near Athens, GA; and 
McParland, WI , a suburb of Kadison. Teams of teachers and 
principals work with consultants from higher education and with 
the blessing and support of administrators, school boards and 
state officials. We must ensure that the stakes and the teams' 
roles in reform are understood and supported by local 
policymakers, opinionmaker s , business leaders, community 
organizations and parents who must suctain the support over the 
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long-term that will be required. Restructuring a system is hard 
work and requires total stakeholder investment in the process for 
it to take long period of time. 

MAKIBG ESOCATIOH WORK ALL S-gODBCTS 

During the fifteen years that i have been working i„ efforts 
to increase the participation of women, minorities and people 
with disabilities in science, engineering and other math-based 
fields, I have seen changes both good and bad. 
There is good news: 

• we have been successful in increasing young women's 
coursetaking in mathematics and science in high school. 

• We have seen gains in the achievement of minority students 
on the National Assessment of Education Progress in 
math and science. 

• we have seen similar gains in minority student performance 
on the verbal and quantitative sections of the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test. 

• We have seen the emergence of a more enlightened viewpoint 
about the need to educate people with disabilities. We 
have seen the emergence of technologies which make this 
more achievable. 

• we saw more women enter in post-secondary education and more 
women graduating in engineering and other technical fields. 

• We saw gains in the number of American Indian, Black and 
Hispanic students choosing careers in engineering. 

• we saw leaders in this country embrace the notion of the 
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nee^ to enlarge the talent pool for science and 
engineering - not only because it is right and just but 
also because it is a national economic and political 
imperative* 
There is also bad news: 

• Young women's coursetaking in elective mathematics and 
science at the highest levels still lag behind that of young 
menr which is already too low {Figure 3 and Table 1). 

• In spite of gains on the NAEP and SAT, Black and Hispanic 
students* performance on mathematics and science tests 

is far below national averages, which we have already 
acknowledged as below performance levels needed for a 
knowledge-based economy {Figures 4 and 5). 

• There are still all too many instances where students with 
disabilities are denied access to science labs, or where 
attitudes of adults around them limit the levels to which they 
are even allowed to aspire. 

• Although the number of women entering and graduating in 
engineering increased during the early 1980*3, there 

has been a downturn in participation over the past 
several years. Researchers tell us that even the gains 
we saw were deceptive; they were a product of the 
increased number of young women in college rather than 
a shift in interest to these fields. 

• We are unlikely to be able to continue the kind of growth we 
have seen in minority participation in engineering. 
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since we are approaching the limits of academically 
prepared students we can pull to these fields, we must 
increase the flow of able minority students from 
elementary, middle and high school and improve the 
retention in college of those we are able to attract. 
• While the leaders in this country have espoused an interest 
and talked about the need to broaden the talent pool, there 
is as yet a failure to commit to the kind of sytem-wide 
reform which will be needed. 

Members of the affected groups are rarely at the table in 
proportion to their numerical representation in the population. 
Our communities and parents are not being brought into the 
discussion of solutions. Business, government and schools cannot 
be expected to carry this alone, especially when there is such an 
unwillingness to talk honestly either about the size of the 
investment needed to reform or the cost to the Nation of not 
reforming. 

2IXI»?G StSTEM RATHER THAM THK CHILI«gH 

Several of my colleagues from Europe visited some of the 
out-of-school intervention programs which have been created ove.- 
the last several decades to increase exposure to science and 
mathematics for women anc minorities. Their response to the 
programs was interesting, while praising the goals, activities 
and structure of these efforts they noted that these seemed to be 
aimed at "fixing the students" so as to minimize the effects on 
them of the formal educational system. "Why don't you realize," 
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they asked r •*that it is the system, not the children that needs 
to be fixed. 

Their words still resonate in my head. It is the system, 
rather than the children, that needs to be fixed. At the time 
they first said this, although I accepted their assessment, I did 
not believe that this was as yet a politically viable option. 

The second wave of reform brings us to the point where it is 
alright to talk about restructuring. 

As a matter of fact, it is more than alright. It is 
imperative. 

EMVISIONIMG A DIFFgREMT FUTURE 

I want to share a glimpse of my vision of a restructured 
system. It is the Tuesday after Labor Day 199X. The 
kindergarten class of School No. 6 enters the school building 
eager to learn. They are a multiracial, multicultural group of 
five year olds who are beginning a wonderful journey. 

They are ready to learn. They have all had some kind of 
early education experience either in a child-centered early 
education program or in a home setting where they have been 
taught by a parent or primary care giver. Programs to train such 
adults le wide available and raa*"erials are given to the care 
giver where they cannot be afforded. 

Since these children have had regular health intercession, 
no undiagnosed impairment limits their ability to learn. When an 
impairment has been found in early diagnosis, treatment, 
intervention and assistive technology have been provided. 
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School No. 6 is like every other school in that a quality 
education is available throughout the grades. School No. 6 is 
like no. other school since the professional staff has worked 
together with parents and community to configure a program that 
builds on the strengths of the neighborhood, as well as the 
larger area. 

Technology is readily available at school and incorporated 
into instruction. Technology is readily available in the 
neighborhood, in libraries and community computer learning 
centers which serve the working class families who reside here. 

Parents and community resource people are in and out of the 
school all the time - whenever they get a chance — for the 
achool haa become the center of a community which has decided to 
make education the centerpiece of its economic development 
strategy, with a deep understanding that not one of their 
children can be wasted. 

There is a rich array of activities available to children 
after school, on weekends and between sessions. There has been a 
realization that school is only one place where children can a.id 
must learn. Standards are being put into place that are 
rigorous; students receive an education that is demanding. All 
are required to take mathematics and science every year as well 
as to achieve fluency in English and at least one other language, 
students do not find it onercus. They work hard but they have 
fun, knowing that each day spent in learning brings them to a 
deeper understanding of themselves and the world around them. 
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They take many field trips, undertake aany projects and work 
together often in groups, as do their teachers. The children 
help each- other understand and recognize that in the 21st 
century, in which they must live and work, working cooperatively 
and solving problems together will be as important as content 
knowledge. Teachers, pr:lncipals and parents all work together to 
support children's learning. They are willing to be held 
accountable for producing empowered lifelong learners. 

How did this happen? An education Congress, an education 
President, education Governors, and education state legislatures 
stopped looking for simple answers — snagic bullets, if you will 
— to systems problems. They faced up to the complexity, and set 
out together to configure solutions which did not postpone reform 
or worsen existing situations. 

They recognized that restructuring was meaningless without 
goals. They recognized that better use could be made of existing 
money, but did not back away from the notion of venture capital 
needed to jumpstart the systom-wide reform. 

They involved all the other stakeholders, turning first to 
the most difficult problems presented by the schools in our inner 
cities. 

Changing this vision to^ reality will not be easy. But we 
cannot live with the consequences of not trying. We know a great 
deal about how to fix the system. Now we must find the will and 
the resources to apply what we know. 
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Figure 1 

Tivelfth Grade Scores on Intemattoncd Math Achievement Tesb: 
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Compared with ftudjntsfiom other countries, U.S. students 
score in the lower end of the sccde on mathematics achievement 
tests. 
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Figure 2 

Twelfth Grade Scores on Intemational Science Achievement Tests 
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Figure 3 



Percentage of College-Bound Seniors* Taking 
Math and Science Courses in 1988. by Sex 
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Figure 4 
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Fijgure 5 



AMQn SAT turn m e m u t w K MGHrs. by ittnic group 
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Table 1 
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The Chairman. Thank you, Dr. Malcom. 

We certainly appreciate your appearance before tho committee. I 
thmk you have given us a lot to think about. I take it you, too, 
happen to be a little impatient? 

Ms. Maix:om. Yes, I am, but I am also hopeful. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Goodling? 

Mr. GooDUNG. I think Dr. Malcom supported what I was saying. 
Perhaps you said it a little differently. 

Professionals do not feel prepared to teach the science and the 
math. 

I particularly think that we have asked elementary teachers to 
do more than we give them an opportunity to prepare for. 

Ms. Malcom. That is right. But I think it is time now that we go 
Dack in and provide them that opportunity to learn that they may 
not have had on the front end. I don't want to see us make the mis- 
take of saying, Well, let's bring in specialists," and then as soon 
as the money for specialists drys up, we are right back where we 
started. 

I think that it is a cop-out if, in fact, we say we are not going to 
attempt to train these people. These teachers here who are already 
in the system, they deserve that second chance to learn this sub- 
ject. 

Mr. Goodling. Thank you. 
The Chairman. Thank you. Dr. Malcom. 
The committee will take a recess until 1:00 this afternoon. 
We will look forward to the continuation of this symposium at 
that time. 1:00 p.m., this afternoon. 
The committee is in recess. 
[Recess.] 

The Chairman. We are not sure the notice went out at 1:30 or 
1:00 p.m. However, we did indicate 1:00 o'clock. That is the time we 
set with you. I think we could proceed so as not to keep you wait- 
ing because It IS going to go in the report anyway. It is the report 
1 QA Ml disseminated. The few other people who will be here at 
liSi) will not be the ones to whom we are directing the symposium. 
?u^^r!l^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ impoi-tant people on the committee, 

the Chairman and the ranking Republican on the committee. 

We are deeply appreciative of your appearance this afternoon, 
accepting our invitation. We had an excellent group of witnesses 
this morning I am confident that you and the other witnesses this 
attemoon will be equally impressive. So suppose we get underway. 
As we indicated, it is not our desire nor will there be an attempt to 
question you as a witness. The idea is to have the different wit- 
nesses present their views untouched by the Members of the com- 
mittee and then to use the different presentations perhaps as some 

mu committee to follow in the future. 

^ That is really what it is all about, to try to undenstand better 
J"St where we are and where we are headed in the future. 

Wii^hout any further remarks, and certainly without attempting 
to pre-judge what you may say, we are glad to have you and all the 
rhetoric we could use in that connection will be in the report as an 
introduction to each of the witnesses. I am sure that yon will 
occupy a very pleasant and memorable description at that ume, so 
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I will forego any further introduction that I would give at this 
time. 

You may proceed. Your statement in its entirety will be the one 
that will be printed. Whatever you say today or what highlights or 
remarks you may have will be somewhat incidental to the state- 
ment. 

STATEMENT OF DR LINDA DARLING-HAMMMOND, PROFESSOR, 
TEACHER'S COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK, 
NEW YORK 

Ms. Darung-Hammond. Thank you very much. 

I ^ 'ant to focus my remarks on the issue of teacher supply and 
quality in American schools. There is substantial effort to reform 
American elementary and secondary schools that has been 
launched at state and local levels with as yet only a modest Feder- 
al role since the issuance of the "Nation at Risk" report. 

My studies over the course of this last 10 years suggest to me 
that one of the key aspects of whether or not we will succeed in 
implementing any of the reforms launched depends on whether we 
have enough teachers in classrooms who know what they are 
doing, who are able to meet the needs of the children to sustain 
those kinds of reforms. 

One of the chings we are seeing is that the feeling years ago in 
1983 that we had a brief window of opportunities to change Ameri- 
can schools, maybe two or three years, has given way to a feeling 
that r^ardless of how long it takes, we must reform American 
schools. 

There are a variety of reasons for this press that is continuing. 
One is obviously a rapidly changing industrial base, the fact that 
we are moving from a manufacturing economy to a knowledge 
based economy. That means far more children must be educated 
for that kind of work and that we can't allow any failures in the 
educational system. 

Major demi)graphic shifts in our society, a substantial growth in 
the over 65 population which will need to be supported by a shrink- 
ing number of young people in the workforce. Sometime ago there 
were 10 workers for every one person on Social Security and in the 
coming decade there will be only three workers for every person on 
Social Security. 

Obviously, if one out of every three of them is lot a productive 
member of the work force, we cannot sustain our social bargain. 
More of these young workers are and will increasingly be the chil- 
dren of immigrants, poor families, minorities. The educational 
system has continued to underperform for these students, who, by 
the end of the 1990's, will comprise 40 percent of the school popula- 
tion and over one-third of the entering work force. 

We have also seen very disappointing outcomes for the educa- 
tional system generally. We continually read now about the United 
States scoring near the very bottom of all industrialized countries 
on international assessments of student knowledge of math and sci- 
ence. 

Even when we did not like the results of some of those assess- 
ments and the United States authorized use of its own tests, the 
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National Assessment of Educational Progress, with other countries 
and thought we had come out a little higher, we still came out at 
the bottom on those assessments. 

The same kinds of tests showed declines in students' Problem 
solving skills and critical thmking abilities and drop-out rates 
which continue to hover at 25 percent for all U.S. students, far 
above those in other industrialized countries, reached 50 percent 
for minority youth in central cities for whom unemployment rates 
remain almost that high as well. Meanwhile, we know that the life 
chances of students in schools that have failed grow increasingly 
dim. A high school drop out in 1986 had only one chance in three 
of being employed. That is half the odds of 20 years earlier. 

If he was employed, he earned about half of what a high school 
drop out would have earned in 1973. We are at a point where we 
realize that individuals who don't succeed in school have a very 
poor chance of living success. But societies that don't succeed in 
education have a very poor chance of sun'iving in the international 
economy and political system. 

More than half of the adult prison population is functionally il- 
literate. Nearly 40 percent of adjudicated juvenile delinquents have 
treatable learning disabilities that were not diagnosed in the 
schools. In brief, there is a sense the United States cannot main- 
tain its standard of living or perhaos its democratic foundations 
unless all students are better educated. 

Self interest alone requires that students who have traditionally 
been allowed to fail be made to succeed and become productive 
workers. More must be not just minimally schooled but highly pro- 
ficient and inventive. 

I would agree that based on the research we have funded and we 
have been successful over the last 15 years, that requires highly 
proficient teachers. Efforts to teacher-proof the curriculum as a so- 
lution to the problems of children have failed because they have 
also tried to student-proof the curriculum. As the needs of our soci- 
ety become more acute and the needs of students become more 
pressing, the only solution is to be sure we have an adequate 
supply of well qualified teachers. But at the same time that these 
thm^have been happening, mounting ceacher shortages threaten 
our efforts to improve the schools in other ways. 

The problem is especially acute in math and science education, 
even as we head into an era where technological know-how will be 
the cornerstone of our economic growth, the number of American 
'-tudents receiving advanced degrees in mathematics and science is 
actually declining. In most scientific and technical areas except en- 
gineenng, the number of college and advanced degi-ees granted de- 
clined between 1075 and 1985, an average of 25 percent, while jobs 
in those fields increased by over 200 percent. 

In engineering the number of degrees increased only because 
over dO percent were awarded to foreign students who also received 
a growing share of all other scientific degrees. In other words, we 
are meeting our national needs by enlisting foreign students into 
those technological careers, not by preparing uur own students to 
do v/eiL 

That kind of shortage of scientific person power extends to our 
elementary and secondary teaching force as well. Beginning sala- 
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ries in industry are 50 percent higher than teachers' salaries. So 
we have had a shortage of math and science teachers for many 
years even before some other shortages started to appear. 

In fact, some researchers argue that we have had chronic short- 
ages of math and science teachers for most of the past 40 years and 
that our poor performance in those areas is attributable to the fact 
that for many years many students have been underprepared in 
math and science. The production of math and science teachers has 
declined further so that by 1985 at most 3000 or 4000 fully trained 
entrants came into these fields to fill the roughly 20,000 vacancies 
produced by attrition and increased student enrollments. 

The gap is made up by assigning other teachers to teach out of 
field, by canceling courses and increasing class sizes. In addition to 
the other factors driving teacher shortages, low wages and im- 
proved career opportunities for women and minorities in other 
fields and the low status of teaching, the shortage of scientific 
person power including teachers, is due to the poor quality of 
mathematics and science teaching in American schools, which pre- 
pares relatively few to be incerested in or capable of continuing 
with higher level studies. American high school students score 
more poorly than their counterparts in other countries on assess- 
ments of mathematics and science knowledge. In eighth grade, U.S. 
students are about the median among the group of 20 countries 
tested in mathematics; by 12th grade they have dropped to near 
the bottom on most topic areas assessed. 

Furthermore, we have fewer students in advanced level courses 
than most other countries do. Roughly 3 percent of American stu- 
dents take a course in calculus as compared to five times that 
amount in most other industrialized countries. If we wanted to pro- 
vide more csJculus courses for our students, we couldn't because we 
don't have enough teachers available. In a given year, one-third of 
American high schools don't even offer a physics course for the 
same reason. 

Viewed in this fashion, all of the new curricula and course re- 
quirements in the world wiii not improve the quality of math and 
science education. Until we can produce an adequate supply of 
well-trained teachers, the additional courses will only be taught— 
or mistaught— by those with little or no preparation. A similar 
analysis for other teaching fields now showing growing shortages 
directs our attentioxi to teachers as a critical linchpin of education- 
al survival, not to mention improvement. 

Given a range of disincentives to enter teaching, college students 
defected to other fields throughout the 1970's: between 1972 and 
1985, the number of new education graduates declined from nearly 
200,000 annually down to just 88,000. A very acute shortage of mi- 
nority teachers is now well-established and will take years to over- 
come. These teacher shortages are most widely felt and most acute- 
ly felt in central cities where students who most need good teach- 
ing are least apt to have access to well-prepared teachers. 

Despite the obvious implications of these shortages for the qual- 
ity of education generally— and the quality of education for poor 
and minority children more specifically— no substantial Federal 
action to improve the preparation, supply, or distribution of teach- 
ers has yet occurred during this decade. 
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• ^®mu"xV^"®^ *® problems cannot be easily over-empha- 
sized. The National Center for Education Statistics estimates that 
J lo^c "rl^°'" teachers will be about 2 million between now 
and laab. rhe supply of potential new entrants totals just about 1 
million over the same time period. Of these new ehtrants, in recent 
years only 9 to 10 percent have been members of minority groups 
and the proportion has been declining steadily. Since the 1970's the 
number of minority college graduates entering teaching has de- 
creased' by more than 50 percent. Many expect that if current 
trends contmue, by the year 2000 only 5 percent of the teaching 
torce will represent the more than 30 percent of students who are 
HispMiic, African-American, Asian-American or Native-American, 
in addition to these discouraging trends, only about three-quarters 
of those who prepare to teach actually enter teaching after gradua- 
tion. Ihe proportion is lower for minority candidates. Of those who 
do enter, about half leave during their first five years. Again, the 
proportion of those who stay appears to be lower for minority en- 
trants, especially those who teach in central city schools. Teachers 
in other shortage fields, such as the physical sciences, also tend to 
leave more quickly and at higher rates. The reasons for shortages 
are no mystery. Teachers salaries declined by more than 15 per- 
cent during the 1970's widening the wage gap that already existed 
between teachers and other college graduates. Recent increases 
have returned average teachers' salaries to the level they had 
reached in 1972. But since 1986 these salaries have leveled off 
again, remaming about 25 percent below those of other college edu- 
cated workers and 30 to 50 percent below those of scientists and 
engineers. It might be worth noting that these kinds of wage dis- 
parities do not exist in most other industrialized nations and they 
are not exper'encmg the kinds of teacher shortages we are, espe- 
cially in mathematics and science. In Japan, for example, teachers' 
salaries are pegged explicitly at the level of engineers' salaries to 
avoid the outcome that we experience now. Most other countries 
have about the same salary for teachers as scientificallv-traiiied 
person power and engineers. Furthennore, all of the European and 
Asian nations who approach teaching differently, who invest sub- 
stantially at their Federal levels in teacher preparation and in the 
diSi.ribution of teachers equitably across schools continually out- 
periorm us. They show a much narrower disparity among their 
high and low achievers than our country shows. 
^311^*"^®"!* are affected by teacher shortages. But those who 
r central cities suffer the most. Of the tens of thousands of 
uncertified teachers hired on emergency credentials in recent 
years, the great m^ority teach in central cities. This means that 
distncts with the greatest concentrations of poor children, minority 
children and children of immigrants are also those where incoming 
teachers are least likely to have had training in up-to-date teaching 
methods or to have had courses in how children grow, learn and 
develop, or what to do if they are having difficulties. Many chil- 
dren in central city schools are taught by a parade of short-term 
sudstitute teachers, inexperienced teachers who leave before their 
tirat year is up and beginners with no training. 
1O00 u '^centyear for which national information is available, 
iSbd, shortages of teachers as measured by unfilled vacancies were 
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three times greater in central cities than in rural areas or suburbs. 
More than 14 percent of all newly-hired teachers in central city 
school districts in that year were uncertified in the field in which 
they were assigned. That is more than twice the proportion experi- 
enced by other types of districts. A survey of high school teachers 
in 1984 found that the schools where uncertified teachers were lo- 
cated were disproportionately central city schools with higher than 
average percentages of disadvantaged and minority students. 

In 1985, 5000 teachers were hired on emergency certificates in 
New York, Los Angeles and Houston alone. Many of these districts' 
vacancies were not filled at all when schools opened in the fall. Al- 
though this is kind of a hidden problem from the point of view of 
parents, these shortages subvert the quality of education in many 
ways. They make it hard for districts to be selective about who 
they hire and the quality of those people. They often result in the 
hiring of people who have not completed or sometimes even begun 
their pedological training. 

In addition, the districts must often hire short and long term 
substitutes, expand class sizes and cancel course offerings. An anal- 
ysis of course offerings in central city schools show that many of 
the kinds of courses which we would like to be sure all of our stu- 
dents have, higher level mathematics and science, e.g., are simply 
not even offered in many of the schools those students attend. 

Though there are some recent increases in enrollments in educa- 
tion schools, these are not yet nearly enough to insure that the gap 
we expect will be filled with teachers who are actually prepared to 
teach. Current enrollments would have to nearly double to close 
the gap between anticipated demand and new supply. Enrollments 
are increasing most slowly in the key shortage areas, science, bilin- 
gual education, special education, mathematics, and foreign lan- 
guages. Obviously, we need inducements to teaching if we are going 
to address these current and projected shortages. The effects of 
these shortages on our ability to respond to pressing national needs 
is devastatmg. While the curriculum must grow more sophisticated 
to handle the challenges of a more technologically demanding 
future, teachers must also know a great deal about student learn- 
ing, motivation and development if they are going to meet the 
needs of students who are unlikely to be taught at home if they are 
not well taught at school. 

In this regard the time has come for us to focus on improved 
teacher education as well as teacher recruitment. Generally, we 
have met shortages of teachers and solved them throughout the 
century by lowering our educational standards for new entrants. 

This stands in contrast to the policies of other nations with re- 
spect to teaching and it stands in contrast to the ways in which we 
handle shortages in other professions in this country. For example, 
when shortages of physicians were a major problem more than 25 
years ago. Congress passed the Health Professions Education As- 
sistance Act in 1963 to support and improve the caliber of medical 
training, to provide scholarships and loans to medical students, and 
create incentives for physicians to train in shortage specialities and 
to locate in underserved areas. That sustained effort continued for 
more than two decades has had a substantial impact on the quality 
of medical training in this country and the supply of physicians, 
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contributing to the world-wide perception that ours is one of the 
finest medical education systems in the world. 

Several initiatives in both houses of Congress, including two new 
bilis presented by Senators Kennedy and Pell a week or so ago, 
follow this line of thinking and emphasized that we must attend to 
recruitment and improved training for teachers. They would revive 
the Teachers Corps, invest in teacher education improvements, pro- 
vide mentoring programs for first year teachers which tend to im- 
prove their capabilities to teach and reduce the attrition that usu- 
ally provokes half of them to leave within five years, and create 
also professional development academies for training Dr^-s'^rvice 
and in-service teaching. 

This emphasis is supported by many things we have learned in 
recent years. In a number of research studies we found tb^t teach- 
ers who are oetter prepared make more effective teachers than 
those who are not fully prepared in terms of their ability to pro- 
mote student learning. Those who are better prepared, both in 
terms of their teacher education experience and their initial clini- 
cal training, are more likely to stay in teaching than those with 
less training. 

We have at least 40 years of evidence that trying to improve 
teaching without improving teacher training is largely ineffective. 
Here I am think about our experiences since Sputnick in trying to 
improve math and science education. Even though we have invest- 
ed periodically in teacher recruitment and training, the levels of 
investment have never been large enough or sustained enough to 
overcome the chronic shortages. 

So the millions of dollars used to develop new curricula, even 
very good curricula, are rendered useless if the teachers cannot un- 
derstand or use these tools effectively. We must recruit talented 
teachers and train them very, very well indeed if we are to make 
great progress at meeting our educational goals. 

As a recipient myself of a National Defense Student Loan in my 
college years during the last wave of teachers shortages, I can testi- 
ly that the loan strategy was effective in persuading me and many 
others-jmany of my colleagues were Teacher Corps members— to 
try teaching. As a candidate in a quick-fix alternate route to teach- 
er certification, I can also attest that there are much better ways 
to prepare teachers for challenges they face than those kinds of 
shortcuts, tried then and renewed today. I have seen studies and 
some innovative and rigorous teacher education programs that are 
training the kinds of teachers we need to meet these current chal- 
lenges. 

^^^^ Federal Go-«rninent to consider using 

the kinds of policy approaches it has used to strengthen our medi- 
cal education and health systems to strengthen our ability to pro- 
vide competent qualified teachers for all children. 

An all out effort to improve the supply and preparation of teach- 
ers would cost some money, but discussions of cost might more use- 
fully be discussions of cost effectiveness. In education ^ o tend to 
add a program here and create a fix-it approach there, .f we were 
to examine our strategies for reform, we would find that money 
spent for preparing teachers adequately in the first place is money 
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that would not need to be spent thereafter to patch up problems 
created by inadequate teachers. 

Virtually every major problem in American education requires 
as part of its solution an adequate supply of very well prepared 
teachers. 

The bottom line, I think, is until we can say everyone in a class- 
room has a basis of knowledge and a sense of how to use that 
knowledge effectively on behalf of students, there is no accountabil- 
ity in public educa tion. Using test scores or credit hours or a per 
capita this or FTE that does not get to the heart of the issue. The 
public education system ought to be able to guarantee that every 
child who is forced to go to school by public law, no matter how 
poor that child's parents are or where that child lives or how little 
or how much he has learned at home, should be taught by someone 
who is prepared, knowledgeable and competent. That would be real 
accountability. When it comes to equalizing learning opportunities, 
that is the bottom line. 

There is an obvious and desperately needed Federal role in pro- 
viding this real accountability in public schools. I urge the Mem- 
bers of this Congress to begin to look at ways to do that. 

Thank you. 

[The statement of Dr. Linda Darling-Hammond follows:] 
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EDUCATION RE. . 'M AND FEDERAL POLICY: SUPPORTING PERESTROIKA 
AND PKJFESSIONALISM IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



Linda Darling-Hacrsond 

The 1980s have launched the oost sustained and far-reaching set of 
efforts to "reform" Anerican elementary and secondary education since 
the formation of the common school. National in scope, yet spearheaded 
by states and local governments, these initiatives have involved 
unlikely — indeed previously unthinkable — alliances between chief 
executive officers of major U.S. corporations, the h^ads of teachers* 
unions, state governors, and progressive educators in a variety of 
roles. 

Ivo concepts encapsulate ouch of the reform rhetoric Jnd 
experiaental thrust: teacher professionalSsa and school restructuring 
are the rubrics used to describe initiatives intended to improve school 
quality, accountability, and equity. As they have cvol d, these terms 
refer to efforts to (a) improve both the supply and quality of teachers 
by creating a professional structure for the occupation of teaching, and 
(b) create school environments which are centered more on the needs of 
learners than on the demands of school bureaucracies. 

While the thejties held by those who would change schools vary, the 
stimulus for change is widespread, and not federally-inspired. The 
reform impetus began even before media attention focused on education 
with the release of the National Commission on Excellence in Education's 
"rising tide of mediocrity" report in 1983, and save for the bully 
pulpit, no federal role in stimulating or encouraging change l;as 
emerged. Contrary to all early predictions, the "window of opportunity" 
for changing schools and soliciting greater support for them did not 
close with a great public yawn after 2 or 3 years; today it stands open 
more widely than it did 5 years ago. Americans are serious about making 
fundamental changes in the quality and nature of public education. 
These reforms are viewed as a matter of necessity, not choice. 
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The sense o£ the refonsers is chat Aaerican public schools designed 
for the 19th century are incaprble of solving the probleos that will 
face us in the 21st. Not only is the cosaitoent co refom intense » the 
nature of the reforms sought is different than most of what has guided 
educational policy thinking since the early 1900s. In mcpping out a 
federal policy strategy that s cospatible with chis new thinking, this 
paper aeeks first to illustrate the probleas facing our country and our 
schools as they have been defined during this decade, and then to pUce 
the current refora Eovexent in the context of previous federal and state 
policynaking. It then goes on to exaaine the logic of the refora 
proposals and their ioplications , finally arguing for an aggressive 
federal role in supporting the creation of a new conception of teaching 
and schooling. 

AN ILLUSTRATION OF THE PROBLEM 

The sense of urgency coaes frca the convergence of a nusber of 
trends which are changing society in profound ways. In brief sketch, 
these include 

• A rapidly changing industrial bast, and the prospective loss 
of U.S. economic dominance in international markets; 

• Major dtmographic shifts, including a substantial growth in 
the population over age 65 which will need to be supported by a 
shrinking number of young people entering the work ^orce. More 
of these young workers are and will increasingly be — the 
children of immigrants, poor families, and »ainorities; 

• Continuing undarperformanctt of th« educational systsm for 
these same young people, who by the end of the 1990s will 
comprise 40 percent of the puolic school population and over a 
third of the entering workforce; 

• Disappointing outcomes for the educational system more 
generally. For example: 



— The U.S. scores near the very bottom of all industrialirtd 
countries on international assessments of students knowledge 
of mathematics and science; 
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— National assessoents coacinue to show declines in s&idencs' 
problem-solving skills and critical thinking abilities; 

— Dropout rates, which continue to hover at 25 percent tor all 
U.S. students, reach 50 percent for ainority youth in central 
cities, for vhoa uneoployoent rates reaain aloost that high 
as well. 



increasingly dim. A male high 'school dropout in 1986, for exasple, had 
only one chance in three of beingeaployod full-tiae; this is half the 



about half of what a high school dropout earned in 1973 (ViUiaa T. 
Grant Foundation, 1988). Lack of education is also linked to crioe and 
delinquency. More than half the adult prison population is functionally 
illiterate, and nearly 40 percent of adjudicated juvenile delinquents 
have treatable learning disabilities that were not diagnosed in th« 
schools * 

In brief, the United States cannot aaintain its standard of living 
or indeed, perhaps, its dccocratic foundations unless all students are 
bettor educated. Self-interest alone requires that students who have 
traditionally been allowed to fail be oade to succeed and becoae 
productive workers; oore must become not just niniaally schooled but 
highly proficient and inventive. 

Th% T«ach«r Probkm 

At the sace tine, counting teacher shortages threaten the success 
of other efforts to iaprovo schools. The acute nature of this problem 
is aosz easily se n with respect to natheaatics and science education. 
As we head into an era where technological know-how will be a 
cornerstone of invention and econooic growth, the nuaber of Aaerican 
students receiving advanced degrees in oatheicatics and science is 
declining. In cost scientific and technical areas except engineering, 
the nuaber of postsecondary degrees granted in U.S. colleges and 
universities declined between 1975 and 1985, on average about 25 
percent. In engineering, the nuaber of degrees increased only because 



The life chances of students whoa schools have failed grow 



odds of 20 years earlier. If paployed, he earned only $6,700 a year. 
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over 30 percent were awarded to foreign students » who also receive 6 
growing share of all other scientific degrees awarded (NCES, 1987). 

It should be no surpcise that the shortage of scientific 
personpower extends as well to the production of eleaentary and 
s«condary teachers, only to a greater degree, tfith beginning salaries 
in industry averaging 50 or twre percent higher than teachers* salaries 
for those trained in the sciences* the shortage of matheaatics and 
science teachers has existed for oany years, even before other teaching 
fields started to show shortfalls. As a consequence, only one-third of 
Aserican hign schools had a qualified physics teacher in 1981. In that 
same year, half of all newly-hired oathcoatics and science teachers were 
not certified or certifiable to teach these subjects . The production of 
oath and science teachers has declined further since then, so that by 
1985, at oost 3,000 - ^ 000 newly trained entrants JJi these fields were 
graduated to fill the roughly 20,000 vacancies produced by teacher 
attrition and increased student enrollments (Darling-Haccond and Hudson, 
1987; Carey, Mittoan, and Darling-Hasssond, 1988). 

In addition to the other factors driving teacher shortages -- low 
wages, improved career opportunities for vomen and minorities in other 
fields, and the low status of teaching -- the shortage of scientific 
personpower (including teachers) is due to the poor quality of 
oatheaatics and science teaching in American schools, which prepares 
relatively few to be interested in or capable ot continuing with higher 
level studies, ftf fi j ^n ro 1 ^rap h i r : a V Ij * t-H^atjAt-esi American high 
schoM students score more poorly than their counterparts in other 
countries on assessoents of aathematics and science knowledge. In 
eighth grade, U.S. students are at about the median ^ong the group of 
20 countries in mathematics areas tested; by 12th grade they have 
dropped to near the bottom on most topic areas assessed (McKnight et 
al., 1987). And, in circular fashion, this poor performance which 
contributes to shortages of college students training to teach math and 
science is largely due to the fact that so few American classrooms 
are staffed by well-prepared teachers of mathematics and science (see 
figure 2). 
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Fig. 1" Internet ionAl Conpariton of Matheutlci Achttve*Mnt 

SOURCEt C.C. McKnlRht ct al.. he Underachieving Ctirrtculuai Afc^tlnn U.S, Schcol H^thwtlc« froa Mit 
International Pertpectlve . Cha«pa£gn, Illlnoiat Stlpea PublUhlng Company, 1987. 
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Fig. 2--Status of the Hatheaatics and Science Teaching Force 

SOURCE: L. Darllng-Haoaond , Beyond the Cotaaission Reportat The Cooing 
Crista in Teaching . Santa Monica, OA: The RAND Corporation, 1984. 
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Viewed la this fashion, all of the new curricula and course 
requirements in the world will not improve the quality of nath and 
science education. Until we can produce an adequate supply of well- 
trained teachers, the additional courses will only be taught - or 
nistaught by those with little or no preparation, A similar analysis 
for other teaching fields now showing growing shortages directs our 
attention to teachers as a critical lynchpin of educational survival, 
not to mention improvement. 

Given a range of disincentives to enter teaching, college students 
defected to other fie'^lj throughout the 1970s: between 1972 and 1985, 
the number of new education graduates declined from nearly 200,000 
annually to just 88,000. With recent and anticipated increases in 
teacher demand back up to the levels of the baby boom years (i to 1 1/2 
million over the next five years), the projected level of supply (even 
assuming continuation of an upswing just now beginning) will still fall 
short by nearly half. A more acute shortage of minority teachers is now 
well-established and will take years to overcome. 

Meanwhile, teachers are also among the most inequitably distributed 
of educational resources. For a variety of reasons, the best-trained 
and most skilled and experienced teachers are found disproportionately 
in those schools and districts serving the most advantaged students 
(Darling-Hamajond, in press). During times of teacher shortage, the 
untrained entrants hired on emergency certificates are found in greatest 
concentration in central city schools where disadvantaged students are 
also concentrated. Consequently, those needing the most expert teaching 
are least likely to get it, especially when vacancies are hard to fill 
and standards are lowered. 

Despite the obvious implications of these shortages for the quality 
of education generally - and the quality of education for poor and 
minority children more specifically - no substantial federal action to 
improve the preparation, supply, or distribution of teachers has 
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A prerequisite to the pursuit o£ these strategies » and to the 
achievement of educational reform goals » is finding a solution to the 
related problems of mounting teacher shortages and the maldistribution 
of qualified teachers. A convincing case can be made for a serious and 
sustained federal role in solving these problems on the grounds of 
equity and national need as well as on the grounds of precedent. The 
precedents especially in the field of medical education are 
directly analogous to the current needs and problems in teaching and 
pose a compelling example of successful use of federal leverage. 

The federal government has helped to build a medical care system 
unequalled elsewhere in the world through a variety of health manpower 
programs over the last 25 years: capitation grants to medical schools 
and other direct supports for building and improving medical education 
programs! forgivable loans and scholarships to medical stud&.its, special 
assistance to teaching hospitals and clinics in under-served areas, and 
incentives to encourage more equitable distribution of physicians. 
Support for health-related research and dissemination (far exceeding the 
«evel of support for education research) has helped to sustain this 
system by producing new knowledge and ensuring its transmission. Just 
as the high quality of American medical training and research are 
directly related to the high quality of our nation's health care system, 
so improvements in teacher education and educational research could 
become foundations for school improvement. 

In what follows, I will discuss a number of new federal policy 
directions and the rationales for their adoption. These initiatives can 
be grouped in four categories: 

1. The production and equitable distribution of qualified 
teachers ; 

2. The improvement of teacher education and clinical training; 

3. The production and codification of professional knowledge for 



teaching; 
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4. Thfc encouragement of learner-centered school settings, 
directly, through hdD activities and indirectly, by new 
approaches to the funding and manageoent of federal programs. 

THE SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS 

Throughout the twentieth century, teacher shortages have been 
coaanon and thfty have provided an impetus for upgrading salaries and 
standards within the profession. Shortages following World War I and 
World War 11, and again in the 1960s, propelled substantial real 
increases in teacher salaries accompanied by increases in the 
educational requirements for teaching. As Sedlak and Schlossman (1986. 
p. 39) note: 

Contrary to what many modern-day educ/.tors tend to assume, 
teacher shortages have been commonplace throughout the 
twentieth century. Nonetheless, it has proved possible, time 
and again, to raise certification standards during periods of 
protracted shortage. Not only has the raising of standards 
not exacerbated teacher shortages, it may even at least 
where accompanied by significant increases in teachers 
salaries - have helped to alleviate them (and. at the same 
time, enhanced popular respect for teaching as a profession). 

Their research demonstrated that teacher shortages generally followed 
periods of real income decline for teachers and chat in most instances 
the shortages produced both salary gains and heightened standards for 
teaching. 

The 1980s mirror past experiences with teacher shortages and 
changes in compensation and certification. Following the wage declines 
of the 19708 which, along with widely-publicized surpluses, dramatically 
decreased the supply of teachers in training, emerging teacher shortages 
led to a 40 percent increase in nominal salaries between 1981 and 1986. 
while certification standards were "raised" by virtue of required 
licensure tests in most states (Darling-Hammond and Berry. 1988). These 
salary hikes, though helpful, have just returned average teacher 
salaries to the level they had reached in 1972. following the shortages 
of the 1960s. Adjusted for the increases in teacher experience and 
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education levels since then, average saUries m 1986 still lagged 
behind those in 1972 by about 15 percent (Darling-Hammond and Berry. 
1988). 

Shortages and Loopholes 

Even as certification standards have ostensibly been raised, 
however, current shortages have bf!on addressed by certification 
loopholes, including increased use of emergency certificates to fill 
vacancies (46 states allow this practice) and the creation of 
"alternative routes" to certification which lessen the preparation 
requirements for teaching in 23 states. For just the small saaple of 
states who keep records on emergency and temporary licenses, over 30,000 
were issued in 1985 alone (Feistritzer , 1986). While recent attention 
to teaching has stimulated an increase in the number of college freshmen 
reporting intt^rest m education as a major or a career (Astin et al., 
1987), their nuabers would have to nearly double to satisfy the demand 
for new teachers in coming years. 

The dilemma, then, is that while teacher shortages have created a 
political climate wlthm which standards and salaries may be raised, 
they also create conditions which work against the continuation of these 
initiatives. The effect of having standards, however high, with large 
loopholes available to satisfy demand pressures, is that salaries will 
always remain somewhat depressed. In the past, although teacher 
salaries have always increased in times of short supply, they have never 
reached comparability wit those of other professions requiring similar 
training, and they have tended to slip again when the supply crisis was 
"solved." If no substantial improvement occurs in the attractions to 
teaching, it will be difficult to improve overall teacher quality, since 
the pool of potential candidates who can meet the standards will not be 
sufficiently enlarged. In circular fashion, the failure to attract 
sufficient numbers of well-qualified teachers will lessen teachers 
claims for professional responsibility and autonomy and will increase 
the press for regulation of teaching, thus further decreasing the 
attractions to teaching for professionally-oriented candidates. 
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It is interesting to note that this process of standard-raising and 
nearly simultaneous underainlng of those standards has occurred over the 
last century In other occupations, such as law and »edlclne. that -ought 
to become professions. In those cases, as m teaching currently, the 
loopholes were created by state governments, who established statutory 
exemptions to certification requirements, m some cases, the states 
were encouraged by college faculties or employers, who had greater 
Incentiver. to ensure an adequate supply of students or practitioners 
than to ensure the quality of that supply (see e.g.. Starr. 1982). It 
was not until members „f these occupations organized themselves to 
promulgate and enforce their own standards through professionally- 
controlled licensure and examination boards that standards could be used 
as a determinant of permission to practice. Teaching now is alone in 
the granting of substandard licenses. The American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education Task Force on Teacher Certification has 
been unable to discover any other state-licensed occupation for which 
"emergency certification" exists (Bacharach. 1985). And most of the 
untrained recipients of such certificates are hired to teach in 
disadvantaged schools where recruitment is most difficult 
(Dacllng-Hammo.id, in press). Thus, the children in these schools bear 
the brunt of the teacher supply problem. 

Shortagat and Equity 

Teacher shortages are most acute and undorqualif led entrants to 
teaching are most numerous in central city schools where poor and 
minority chldren are increasingly concentrated. 

• In 1983, the most recent year for which national information is 
available, shortages of teachers -- as measured by unfilled 
vacancies -- were three times greater in central cities than in 
rural areas or suburbs, and much greater in large school 
districts (which are most often urban) than in small dlitrlcts 
(NCES, 1985). (See Figure 3.) 
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Fig. 3--Teacher CandldAte Shortage^ 

SOURCE! National Center for Education Statistics , The Condition of 
Education, 1985 , Washington, D.C: National Center for Education Statlstlca, 
1985. 
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• More than 14 percent of all newly hired teachers In central 
city school districts in 1983 were uncertified in th*iir 
principal field of assignaent. nearly twice the proportion 
experienced by other types of districts (see figure 4). 

• The K3st severe shortages of teachers occurred in such fields 
as bilingual education and special education, fields t'lat are 
in especially great demand in central cities; these fields are 
also Aioong those u'ith the highest proportions of uncertified 
teachers. 

• A survey of high school teachers in 1984 found that the schools 
where uncertified teachers were located were disproportionately 
central city schools with higher than average percentages of 
disadvantaged and minority students (Pascal, 1987, p. 24). 

• In 1985, 5,000 teachers were hired on eaergency certificates in 
New York, Los Angeles, and Houston alone. Many of these 
districts' Vacancies were not filled when schools opened that 
fall (Darling-Hammond, 1987). Each year since then, large 
urban districts have encountered similar problems recruiting 
teachers. 

Teacher shortages subvert the quality of education in a number of 
ways. Taey make it hard for districts to be selective in the quality of 
teachers they hire, and they often result in the hiring of teacljers who 
hftvc not completed (or sometimes even begun) their pedagogical training. 
In addition, when faced with shortages, districts must often hire short- 
and long-term substifjces , assign teachers outside thoir fields of 
qualification, expand class sizes, or cancel course offerings. No 
matter what strategies are adopted, the quality of instruction suffers. 

Shortages of teachers are a serious problem wherever they occur; so 
are inadequately prepared teachers. But as we look at the types of 
students who are nosr likely to live in districts where shortages and 
poor preparation ar« most common, we see that inequality of opportunity 
is. in general, not randomly distributed. It is, in general, the lot of 
the children who attend inner-city schools, and cost of those children 
are Black or Hispanic and poor. 
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Fig. 4--Kewly Hired Teachers Uncertified In Principal Assignment Field 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statlsilcs. The Condition of 
Education, 198S » Vsshlngton» D-C-: National Center for Education Statistics, 
1985. 
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The elimination of this particular fora of inequality can coae only 
by a large and sustained boost in the supply of well-trained teachers, 
coupled with incentives for many of these teachers to train in shortage 
fields and to locate in shortage areas. Though federal initiatives to 
boost the supply of teachers in fields like mathematics and science are 
now being considered, no analog to the distributional incentives of the 
1960s' National Defense and Education Act for teachers has yet been 
revived to address this acute problem. The NDEA provided forgivable 
loans to college students who entered teaching, with an added incentive 
for those who entered teaching in urban districts. Similarly, the 
National Medical Manpower Act and the Health Professions Educational 
Assistance Act for physicians have, since the 1960s, provided forgivable 
loans to medical students who practice in underserved rural and central- 
city locations. 

Such initiatives must be launched soon if the severe teacher 
shortfall anticipated over the coming years is to oe even partially 
averted. Special efforts will be needed to avert the additional tragedy 
of a teaching force which no longer represents -he racial and ethnic 
diversity of society. Recent substantial drops in the number of 
minority entrants to teaching could bring the proportion of minority 
teachers down from over 10 percent to less than half that nucber by the 
end of the next decade. 

Current shortages of minority candidates in teaching are partly the 
result of teacher tests, which influence entrance at the point of 
certification, but mainly the result of the defections of academically 
able minority students to other careers and professions. Enrollment of 
minority students in teacher education programs had plummeted sharply 
prior to 1981, when most teacher tests were just beginning to be 
enacted, and ha-e continued to drop since. Education has been replaced 
as a field of choice by other careers, many of which require graduate 
education and licensure testing. As proportions of women and minority 
college students majoring in education decreased by over half during the 
1970s, the proportions of both groups majoring in business, engineering, 
and the sciences increased several fold (Darling-Hammond, 1984; 
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Darllng-Haaoozid , Pittoan, and Ottinger, forthcoaing). The sharp changes 
in social opportunities and career preferences for minority students 
over the past 20 years are reflected in the astounding fact that in 
1985, only 8,800 tamority students who had received bachelor's degrees 
in the previous year entered teaching, while over 24,000 were enrolled 
in law schools or oedical schools and over 30,000 were enrolled in all 
first professional degree prograas (Darling-Haasond, Pittoan, and 
Ottinger, forthcoaing) . 

Ultioately, ioproveoents in the attractiveness of teaching are key 
to resolving the problca of shortages for both oajority and einority 
candidates alike. In contrast to past eras of teacher shortage, this 
one is occurring at a tiae when woaen and minority college students have 
far greater opportunities available to thea in other fields than ever 
before in the past, and they are taking advantage of theo- Requiring 
acre rigorous teacher preparation and serious licensure cxaainations 
will not, in and of itself, prevent oinority students froa entering 
teaching. Such requiresents have not dissuaded thea froa entering other 
professional careers. However, teaching aust be coapetitive with these 
other opportunities if it is to reclais a significant portion of <*hat 
was once a captive labor force. 

Short of a total overhaul of the teaching occupation and the 
structure of schooling, there are a nuaber of strategies that can be 
pursued to increase the attractions to teacher preparation. First, and 
cost obvious, lowering the fint^ncial and opportunity costs of acquiring 
Ceacher preparation will sharply improve recruitment, particularly for 
minority students. Offering scholarships and forgivable loans to 
prospective teachers ought to be at the top of the federal agenda 
throughout the next decade. 

There are also ways m which teacher preparation can be aade more 
accessible to candidates who do not choose to enroll in an education 
major m their junior year of college. Graduate level teacher education 
programs can succeed in attracting an entirely different pool of 
recmits those who were unable or unwilling to coamit to teaching at 
a very early poiat m their acadeaic careers during undergraduate school 
and those who are interested m changing careers but are unwilling to 
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return to undergraduate school to do so. Without diluting requirenents 
for teacher preparation, schools of education can lower the transaction 
costs for attending by creating oore tine-efficient and t*«xibly 
scheduled prograas than nost undergraduate prograas typically allow. 
Indeed, recently created programs designed to attract (and fully 
certify) nontraditional recruits to nathenatics and science teaching 
have succeeded in naintaining standards for preparation while attracting 
recent bachelor's degree recipients and oid-career candidates to 
graduate level programs targetted at their career needs and schedules. 
In oany cases, these prograas also attract ouch larger nuobers of 
minority candidates than traditional undergraduate teacher preparation 
prograas (Carey, Mittaan, and Darling-Haaaond, 1988). Federal support 
for new forms of teacher preparation like these should also be 
considered. 

TEACHER PREPARATION 

American school policy has often started froa the assuaption that 
teachers are conduits for policy or curricula rather than active agents 
in the production of learning. Consequently, aany reform initiatives 
have emphasized improving schools by changing curricula, programs, 
tests, textbooks, and oanageaent processes rather than by icprovlng the 
knowledge and capacity of teachers. Indeed, American policymakers soea 
to doubt whether there is anything that a teacher brings to the 
classroom other than the state's or school district's mandated 
materials, procedures, and regulations. They question whether teacher 
preparation is necessary and seea to believe that novice teachers are as 
safe and effective as experienced teachers. These beliefs support the 
oyth that allows teaching expertise to be unequally distributed — the 
oyth thtt all teachers and classrooms are ^»qaal. 

Over the last twenty years, educational research has exploded the 
myths that any teaching Is as effective as any other and that unequally 
trained and experience, ceachers are equally advantageous to students. 
In a study documenting the positive effects of teaching experience on 
teaching effectiveness, Humane and Phillips (1981, pp. 453-454) note: 
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The question of whether teachers become coore productive as 
they gain teachirg experience has been of interest to 
policymakers for aany years. One reason is that schools 
serving children froa lov-incocae faoilles have typically been 
staffed with less experienced teachers than school serving 
aiddle-class chiUren. This has led to court tests of whether 
the uneven distribution of teaching experience constitutes 
discrioination against low-incoae children. 

V" n the allocation of teachers who are certified or uncertified, 
prepared or unprepared, experienced or inexperienced is unequal, so is 
the opportunity for students to learn. The differences in style and 
content are very real, not an abstract proposition. Having confirnK>d 
that teacher experience does aake a difference, researchers are now 
identifying what it ,s chat expert veterans do in the classrooa that 
distinguishes their teaching from that of novices (see e.g., Berliner, 
1986; Shulnan, 19P/). Much of this research also deconstrates the 
icportance of '.eacher education for the acquisition of knowledge and 
skills th^., when used in the classroom, improve the caliber of 
instruc.tion and the success of students learning (see e.g. , Berliner, 
1984", . 

A oajor goal of professionalise is ensuring that all individuals 
reroitted to practice are adequately prepared. So long a5 anyone who is 
not fully prepared is adaitted to an occupation where autonocous 
practice can jeopardize the safety of clients, the public's trust is 
violated. So long as no floor is enforced on the level of knowledge 
needed to teach, a professional culture in schools cannot long be 
maintained, for sooe practitioners will be granted control and autonoay 
who are not prepared to exercise it responsibly. 

T««ch«r Education. Professionalism starts froa the proposition 
that knovledge oust inform practice, yet teacher education is often 
denounced and even avoided on the grounds that either it does not convey 
the knowledge necessary for real teaching (some argue this oust be 
acquired on the job) or that there is no knowledge-base for teaching 
anyway. However, much is known about how to teach effectively, and 
where it has not yet been fully incorporated into current teacher 
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education programs, efforts must be made to strengthen rather than to 
eliminate these programs. ITiis will in many cases require drawing on 
departments within and outside schools of education that are not 
currently engaged in training teachers, and on knowledge m areas like 
cognition, psychology, and human biology that is basic to teaching but 
noc yet taught to prospective teachers. Such efforts can be encouraged 
by the support of demonstration or model programs, by grants for 
specific improvements or for experimentation, and by research on the 
effectiveness of teacher education, 

Ve have never, in the United States, supported teacher preparation 
very ouch or very well. In most universities, schools of education get 
the fewest resources. Even during those periods of intense interest 
in improving education that seem to occur abcut once a generation and in 
which we find ourselves at the moment, neither the federal government 
nor most states nor most school systems seem ouch inclined to spend much 
money or attention on pr aring teachers well. As Berliner (1984. p. 
96) observes: 

It is time for creative thinking on how to revitalize teacher 
preparation programs. It is also tine for budgetary 
allocations for such programs. Currently, we do not have much 
of either. At my own institution, the University of Arizona, 
we have found that it costs the state about SiS.OOO to educate 
a liberal arts undergraduate in. say. comparative literature, 
history, or psychology. To eaucate an individual for the 
vitally important profession of teaching, the state pays 
52,000 less.... I am afraid that Arizona, like the 49 other 
states engaged in teacher preparation, gets precisely what it 
pays for. 

One reason for this lack of support is a deeply felt ambivalence. 
Arc there things to know about teaching that make teachers more 
effective? If so, teachers ought to learn those thirjs. Or is teaching 
something that anyone can do. without any special preparation? If so, 
anything that purports to be preparation is certainly not worth 
supporting. Clearly, the tension between these two points of view, 
unresolved for the past 200 years, continues today. A profession is 
fomed when oeobers of an occupation agree that they have a knowledge 
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base, that what they know relates directly to effective practice, that 
being prepared is essential to being a responsible practitioner, and 
that unprepared people will not be permitted to practice. In soae 
states, discussions of the icportance of professionalizing teaching 
have Ted to new requirements for prospective teachers; in others, 
though, states have reacted to potential shortages of teachers by 
setting up alternate routes to certification that bypass standard 
preparation by offering six-week soup-to-nuts courses in how to teach. 

Moreover, che current Administration has reinforced conceptions of 
teaching as requiring little knowledge by actively endorsing these 
alternative certification programs as a good way to avoid education 
schools. Rather than seeking to strengthen programs of teacher 
preparation, the federal government has endorsed and even sought tj 
encourage state practices that bypass them and that exempt teachers from 
acquiring a basic knowledge base for their work. It has also — by 
approving of these programs as a means of "solving" shortages and by 
failing to create other incentives to deal with shortages -- tacitly 
endorsed the disproportionate allocation of these untrained teachers to 
inner city schools and to poor and minority children. 

As far as those students are concerned, ambivalence about whether 
teachers should be well prepared to teach is a luxury we can no longer 
afford. Improving education for poor and minority students clearly 
requires policies that improve the preparation of teachers. The 
institutions that prepare teachers need the money it will take to 
produce knowledge about teaching and to create programs that effectively 
transmit that knowledge to the people who want to teach. 

As noted earlier, the federal government has used both these policy 
approaches to build medical education. The government has supported 
the efforts of medical schools to develop the capacity to produce a:id 
transmit knowledge. It has provided support for building particular 
programs in high-need areas, for strengthening existing programs, and 
for improving teaching hospitals where clinical training is pursued. It 
has provided scholarships and loans for medical students. Now that the 
United States has perhaps the f nest system of medical education in the 
world, Che great debates of 80 or so years ago have lost all but 
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historical interest. But before medicine coalesced into a profession 
back when people thought the doctor-to-be might as well learn what he 
could just by following a doctor around, the debate raged. Was raedical 
education necessary and desirable? Or should medical training be 
dispensed with in favor of the foUow-me-around-m-the-buggy approach? 
The decision to formalize and strengthen medical education has brought 
tremendous advances in knowledge. But perhaps the greatest benefit : 
setting standards of competence in medicine ha', been that even the 
people least well served by doctors are now much better protected from 
quacks and charlatans and incompetents. 

CriticisES of federal strategies in the medical arena should also 
be taken into account. For example, many believe that the use of 
no-strings-attached capitation grants for boosting enrollments in 
medical schools missed a golden opportunity for stimulating curricular 
improvements. Although other federal grants supported innovations in 
medical training programs, the weight of the subsidies rewarded head 
count rather than improved quality. Especially given the poor 
reputation of teacher preparation programs, a better balance of funding 
for support of improvements ought to be sought. The medical subsidies 
analogy should not be adopted wholesale but used selectively as 
experience indicates it has been most successful and productive. 

To general considerations of improving the preparation of teachers 
we must add at least one consideration that relates directly, though not 
exclusively, to improving education for minority students. Jor many 
reasons, increasing the supply of well prepared teacners who are 
themselves members of minority groups is vital. Teaching ought to 
reflect 'Our population, as should all parts of our society, yet as the 
proportion of minority students in public schools in increasing, the 
proportion of tainority teachers especially black teachers is 
declining raidly. Yet the schools of education m historically black 
colleges and universities, from which most black teachers have 
graduated, are, for various reasons, facing great difficulties. Never 
well financed for the most part, these institutions now face great 
financial difficulties. Their education programs are in even greater 
jeopardy in the many southern states that tie pass rates on teacher 
certification tests to approval of teacher education programs. 
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A distinction needs to be drawn here that is often ignored. The 
distinction is that supporting the institutions that prepare teachers 
and supplying particular support for the ones that characteristically 
train most minority teachers is one policy, and testing teachers is 
another. For all the talk about the central importance of good teaching 
to good education, the first policy remains essentially untried. 
Supporting teacher education has simply not been a strategy that 
policymakers have yet been willing to adopt. 

Federal support for historically black colleges, and for minority 
student scholarships generally, will be needed to open up again the 
pipeline to teaching (and other professions) that has narrowed in recent 
years as minority students* col lege -going rates have declined along with 
declines in federal student aid opportunities. Enlarging the pipeline 
of college-educated workers is critical to solving the teacher supply 
problem, because competition anong occupations is expected to be fierce 
throughout the next decade as the number of entering workers declints 
and the number of jobs increases. 

Slxailarly» stemming the flow of teachers -- especially new entiants 
— out of teaching will be more difficult as opportunities in other 
fields will be plentiful. Yet reducing attrition will be even more 
imperative to keep p^ce with demand and to avoid squandering investments 
in teacher training. For both practical and professional reasons --to 
increase teacher effectiveness and reduce turnover -- teacher 
preparation will need to extend through initial clinical training and 
induct ion . 

Teacher Induction. Consistent with a professional view of 
teaching knowledge and practice, serious and intensive induction of new 
teachers is necessary before they are allowed or expected to teach 
without supervision. This major departure from the current sink-or- 
swio approach to beginning teaching is crucial for two equally important 
reasons: (I) because teaching knowledge is complex and requires jud^aent 
in its application, it cannot be fully acquired in a classroom setting; 
and (2) because a teaching profession is first and foremost coonitted to 
the welfare of students, inexperienced practitioners cannot be allowed 
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to learn on the job without guidance. Furthermore, supportive and 
sustained induction is necessary to stem high attrition rates of new 
teachers and to provide equity to students. 

The current lack of support experienced by beginning teachers is 
exacerbated by typical school district placement policies. As 
McLaughlin et al. (1986) have noted: 

New teachers are often given those students or courses with 
which experienced teachers do not wish to deal. Instead of 
giving beginning teachers a nurturing environment in which to 
grow, we throw them into a war zone where both the demands and 
the mortality rate are excessively high. It is really not 
surprising that one-third of teachers leave the profession 
within their first five years of teaching. 

The placement of beginning teachers in the most difficult 
assignments is encouraged by district internal transfer policies which 
allow successful senior teachers to move to schools of their choice. 
Schools with high turnover rates — which also tend to be schools 
serving the most disadvantaged students in the most challenging teaching 
conditions — hire new teachers in order to fill cheir vacancies. When 
a vacancy arises in a desirable school, senior teachers tend to transfer 
away from the more difficult schools. Consequently, these schools are 
more likely to be staffed with disproportionate numbers of new and 
inexperienced teachers and are less likely to maintain an adequate cadre 
of expert, experienced teachers who can assist these novices. Thus, 
beginning teachers are presented with the most difficult educational 
problems and with little opportunity for assistance. As a result, many 
experience frustration and leave the profession. Not incidentally, the 
students of these neophytes those who most need expert teaching 
are continually subjected to instruction by persons who are just 
learning or, perhaps, not learning how to teach (Wise, 
Darling- Hammond, and Berry, 1987). 

Ultimately, the creation of professional development schools, 
analogous to teaching hospitals, in which expert teachers join with 
university faculty to provide a structured internship experience for new 
teachers would be the most effective means of inducting new teachers. 
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Such schools would be exemplars of good practice, would produce and 
transmit knowledge of teaching to new entrants, and would provide the 
highest quality education to those students who in many cases now 
receive some of the lowest quality schooling. In much the same way that 
federal support for medical internships and residencies -- and for the 
establishment and improvement of teaching hospitals themselves has 
helped to improve the caliber of clinical practice, so the launching of 
such training grounds for teachers can improve teacher skill, retention, 
and teaching equity. 

tt's true that an all-out effort to improve the preparation of 
teachers would cost far more than the current strategy of simply testing 
teachers. But discussions of cost would more usefully be discussions of 
cost-effectiveness. Ve tend, in education, to see each suggestion for 
reform as discrete, as a program to add on here, a requirement to add on 
there, an allocation to add to the already-large sums of money being 
spent. Bwt if we were instead to examine strategies for reform, wo 
would see that the money spent preparing teachers adequately is money 
that would not need to be spent thereafter to pa:;ch up the problems 
inadequate training creates. 
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The Chairman. Thank you, Mrs. Hammond. 

We certainly expected a lot and we got a lot from you. I think it 
will be very valuable to have your statement in the report which 
we contemplate. We were especially interested in focusing on the 
issue of teacher training and recruitment and retraining. 

My distinguished colleague, Mr. Goodling, is one of those great 
teachers who is on this committee. His lovely wife is also a teacher. 
So I am quite sure that your remarks struck home with him. 

Again, I wish to personally express the appreciation of the com- 
mittee to you for having accepted the invitation. 

Mr. Goodling, do you care to comment? 

Mr. GooDUNG. Linda, my testimony goes from page 7 to 27. Is 
that right? Was there nothing in between? 

Ms. Darling-Hammond. That is excerpts from a fuller version 
that will include all my remarks. 

Mr. GooDUNG. Just a couple of things since we are not overly 
pressed for time. If you could give us a list where these institutions 
are that have the exciting new approaches to teacher education, I 
would like to have that list. I would like to visit some of those. 

Ms. Darling-Hammond. There are a number of places I would 
refer you to, including Teachers College of Columbia, Bank Street, 
Harvard has a new program for math and science. University of 
Massachusette at Amhearst. There are a number of places that I 
would be delighted to encourage you to see and visit. 

Mr. Goodling. I suppose we will hear one from Johns Hopkins, 
too. 

Ms. Darung-Hammond. They are much too elite to train teach- 
ers at Johns Hopkins. 

Mr. GooDUNG. Anything west of the Mississippi? 

Ms. Darung-Hammond. Yes, there are some good programs. 
University of California at Berkeley has some exciting things going 
on. use at Los Angeles has some marvelous programs being cre- 
ated now that are very new. 

Mr. Goodling. My other concern was, I like your paying accord- 
ing to another job that they may have in the same area such as 
science and math and engineering. What do we do with the most 
important of all, the elementary school teacher? Who do we line 
them up with salary wise? 

Ms- Darung-Hammond. If you lined them up with other early 
childhood professionals, people who deal with young children in 
other areas, That would be equal. People who train in child devel- 
opment, developmental psychology, et cetera, who would make 
marvelous early childhood educators, go into psychology and earn 
usually 30 percent more in that field as well. 

So you can make the analogy across all of the areas. 

Mr. GooDUNG. Thank you, very much. You have given us a lot to 
think about. 

The Chairman. Thank you again. We appreciate your appearing 
before this committee. 

Our next panelist is Robert E. Slavin, Center for Research on Ef- 
fective Schooling for Disadvantaged Studente, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. Mr. Slavin, we are delighted to have you before the com- 
mittee. 
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STATEMENT OF ROBERT E. SLAVIN, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
CENTER ON ELEMENTARY AND MIDDLE SCHOOLS, JOHNS HOP- 
KINS UNIVERSITY, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 

Mr. Slavin. I am delighted to be here. I am goirig to try to con- 
vince you today of something I think you are already convinced of. 
I will try to make you a little bit more firm in your conviction. 

That is that every child can learn. This has been said for a long 
time. I don't mean it is as a pious generalization or wishful think- 
ing but I am talking about it as a practical, obtainable reality we 
can see happening in schools in the not too distant future. 

I think it is a very important starting place for a discussion of 
programs for students who are at risk of academic failure. Because 
if virtually every kid can obtain an adequate level of basic skills, 
then the fact that so many do not places a special responsibility on 
policy makers and educators. 

Before we had polio vaccines, government had little responsibil- 
ity for preventing polio, except to sponsor research; afterward, how- 
ever, government bore a responsibility to see that polio was pre- 
vented, since it was clearly feasible to do so. We now have evidence 
that all but perhaps 2 to 4 percent of students can read at what we 
now consider an adequate grade level. With additional research 
and development, we can probably reduce reading failure even fur- 
ther. If this is true, then our responsibility as a Nation is clear: do 
whatever it takes to create conditions under which reading failure 
is prevented as surely as we prevent polio or tuberculosis. 

A similar situation may be coming in other areas, not just read- 
ing, but I think we have the clearest evidence in reading. What do 
I mean when I say every child can learn and how do I know this? 
We have been successfully reviewing research on effective pro- 
grams for students at risk as well as doing research ourselves for 
several years. 

We have a book called "Effective Programs for Students at Risk" 
that summarizes a lot of this work, t think that some of the most 
effective programs we have around have to do with early reading. 
One that has gotten a lot of press lately is Ohio's reading recovery 
program which has most clearly demonstrated not only that you 
can make a veiy big difference in student reading in the firet 
grade, but also if you do so, that students will maintain that gain 
and will continue to be more successful learners throughout their 
elementary school careors. 

We are working on a program that is trying to accomplish some- 
thing similar. I thought what I would do todav, instead of restating 
what is in my paper, is to talk more in detail about that program. 
What I am talking about here is a program we call "Success for 
All." The title is very modest. It is really meant to be the commit- 
ment that we have and we feel schools should have to children. 

Our usual way of proceeding with children is we provide pretty 
good first and second grade programs and third grade programs 
and those students who don't profit from those pretty good pro- 
grams fall behind. They then get into Chapter 1 programs, special 
education, perhaps they doirt receive either, but they never 
become good readers, good mathematicians, they never become 
really solid good students. 
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Because they have experienced failure early on, they have expe- 
rienced difficulties in learning to read, they have developed poor 
attitudes, poor self esteems, et cetera. 

The intention of "Success for All" is to try to make sure the stu- 
dents are successful the first time they are taught, before they fall 
behind and before they fall into such difficulties, to deal with stu- 
dent problems while the problems are small and the kids are small. 

We are currently working in six schools in Baltimore with this 
pro-am, one in Philadelphia, one in South Carolina, one in East- 
ern Maryland, one west of the Mississippi, I am sorry, we are work- 
ing on it. 

The program exists in different forms in each school. Some of 
them have significant additional funds. We call those our Cadillac 
schools. Some are operating under existing Chapter 1 dollars and 
we call those our Chevy schools. Some fall between the two in 
tenns of the amount of funding. All of the schools are Chapter 1 
school-wide projects. I want to thank the committee for making it 
easier to have Chapter 1 school-wide projects. I think this is an ex- 
traordinary opportunity to make major changes in schools that 
serve a large number of disadvantaged students. 

I also see the school-wide provision as providing the opportunity 
for us in the educational research community to show what can be 
done if Chapter 1 dollars can be used flexibly to meet the needs of 
all children, something I think will have implications beyond the 
case of highly disadvantaged schools but will also apply to a larger 
set of schools receiving Chapter 1 dollars. 

The ideas of "Success for All" you might think of as a layering 
approach to try to concentrate resources in the early grades to pro- 
vide appropriately to the needs of children with the overall at- 
tempt to be sure chilr'^-en do not fall behind in basic schools, par- 
ticularly in reading. 

One of the most critical elements is one-to-one reading for stu- 
dents in first grade. We think success in reading in first grade is 
perhaps the most important single thing that has to be assured in 
an overall program of prevention of reading failure. 

If you know first graders, I have a third grader and a first grader 
myself, and you see how much they learn between the first and 
last day of first grade with the students making normal, average 
progress, you can see if you miss the boat in first grade, that boat 
is toig gone, way out of sight. 

The children who fail to be well on the way to reading by the 
end of first grade are seriously at risk. I think we have now evi- 
dence and methods that will point us in the direction that we can 
and will insure that this need not happen. 

These programs for first grade all involve one-to-one tutoring, 
generally use certified teachers, but not always, who work one-on- 
pne with children who are having the greatest difficulties in read- 
ing in first grade and to a lesser extent in second and third grade 
for those students who are still behind. 

We have made many changes in the reading program itself. We 
are trying to draw on the best research evidence available about 
what goes into a program for effective initial instruction in reading 
and then how to maintain that success in reading and promote it 
in the later grades. 
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So the "Success for Air* program runs pre-school to third grades 
and extends to fourth and fifth grades. So the focus is on first grad- 
ers, but we recognize that simply getting the kids up to snuff in the 
first grade is a critical starting point but not ending point. 

We need to continue effective programs beyond the first grade to 
be sure that children will continue to succeed. One element of the 
reading approach is that the tutors teach a reading class so that 
during reading time all students are regrouped according to their 
reading level and they go into a smaller class which can be smaller 
because the tutors are teaching reading classes as well as tutoring 
the rest of the day. 

So during the 90-minute reading period the students are all re- 
grouped according to reading level in a larger number of classes. 
Then the kids go back to their heterogenious home rooms for the 
rest of the day. During the rest of the day tutors take the kids for 
20 minutes tutoring sessions to support their success in the regular 
reading program. 

There is a great deal of emphasis on the students doing oral 
reading, reading aloud to one another, reading to parents and 
others and students being very active in the reading lessons. There 
is also emphasis on home reading. As soon as the students have 
some basic reading skills, then they get trade books that they read 
at home for 20 minutes each evening so that they get enjoyment 
from reading. 

They read books that they want to read. They should read not 
only from dittos but from materials that are of interest to them. 
The children are assessed in their reading every six weeks. We 
want to be sure that if students are having difficulty reading that 
we will know right away and be able to intervene. These eight 
week assessments are used to determine student groupings, to de- 
termine who needs further tutoring. We don't expect to tutor all 
year for most students. 

OAly the very, very worst achieving students would be expected 
to get it all year. We expect them to get eight v/eeks of tutoring, to 
be in good shape, and then pick somebody else to have the experi- 
ence. The eight-week assessments also provide an opportunity to 
stop and look at every child, to be sure we are not doing well with 
80 or 90 percent, but we are doing well with 100 percent or we 
know the reason why. 

The eight-week assessments direct attention to other kinds of 
interventions that may be needed. Some students fail to read be- 
cause their attendance is poor or they don't have adequate nutri- 
tion or they don't have enough sleep at night or they are having 
behavior problems or emotional problems. 

The school needs to deal with those problems as well as the typi- 
cal learning problems. For that purpose we provide a family sup- 
port team which is composed of parent liaison or other paraprofes- 
sionals, counselor, vice principal, in some cases we can supplement 
that team with a social worker. The family support team tries to 
enlist the support of parents, tries to buila good relationships be- 
tween the communities and the schools and also helps with some of 
the individual issues such as attendance, nutrition, student behav- 
ior and the like, health problems and other kinds of things. 
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If we have an i tention to see that every single kid will be suc- 
cessful, and that is our goal, every single kid by the third grade, 
then you have to be able to deal with more than just the instruc- 
tional program. You have to also deal with the family and social 
problems. 

Another key element of the model is a facilitator. Some have full 
time and some have half time facilitator. These are people whose 
sole job is to work with the teachers on the implementation of 
these changes. The facilitator works directly with the teachers in 
the classroom to give them feedback on what they are doing, teach- 
es demonstration lessons, organizes opportunities for teachers to 
get together and share ideas about how they are implementing the 
various programs, runs the eight-week assessment program, checks 
to make sure that every kid is succeeding so nobody is falling be- 
tween the cracks. The facilitator is kind of the last check to be sure 
that kids are going to be successful and that all students are 
making adequate progress and that the various elements of the 
pro(?ram are in contact with the other elements. 

One of the things we discovered and is very important which ap- 
plies beyond the conquest of "Success for All," when we talk about 
the idea of replicating change, our experience with facilitators il- 
lustrate that if you are willing to invest in change, you can bring 
about systematic successful replication of change but you have to 
be willing to provide in-class assistance. 

The idea that you provide one or two or three day in-service and 
then change will occur I think is clearly false. But you can have 
change take place at the classroom level if we are willing to invest 
m it and to provide that kind of classroom assistance. 

We have the results of our first year of "Success for All" in the 
first school that we piloted with. The results were extremely posi- 
tive. Basically what happened is that in the first, second, and third 
grades the kids got to grade level on average in comparison to the 
control schools where the students were at the 28 percentile in 
reading. 

The students were also considerably ahead in pre-school and kin- 
dergarten on measure of language and school readiness. We are 
now analyzing the second year data from the first schocl and the 
first year data from all the other schools. It is also looking ex- 
tremely positive, particularly in the more highly funded schools. 

So I think that what we are showing is that if we stick with the 
schools over a period of time, stick with the kids from pre-school 
through the third grade and beyond we think we can insure that 
we are on-track for assuring that virtually every child can reach 
third grade at grade level and on time. 

We have gotten rid of all retentions and almost all special educa- 
tion referrals. Students can reach the third grade in the main- 
stream on time with adequate basic skills, particularly reading 
skills, if we are willing to invest in the early grades and we are 
willing to use the most effective programs we have and the most 
effective means of disseminating the programs to schools, by pro- 
viding training and follow-up at the school site. I don't want to pre- 
tend that every aspect of what we are doing is optimal or that we 
understand the effects of each part of the program. What I hope 
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will happen is that there will be many different people, many dif- 
ferent centers of activity that will try to solve the same problem. 

I cannot tell you our answer is precisely the right answer. But I 
can tell you that I believe strongly that our question is the right 
question. The question of how to apply compensatory education dol- 
lars and other dollars to assure students succeed instead of main- 
taining students in a condition of partial success and partial failure 
for many years. 

That is che trick that has to be done. That is the objective that 
has to be accomplished, to find ways to start off with kids so they 
are successful the first time they are taught, they never enter the 
special or remedial education population in the fnrst place, but are 
successful from the word go. 

I think there are many Federal policies that are necessary to 
bring about the condition that I have talked about here on a lai^e 
scale. I think that one thing that is necessary is continued research 
and development of effective programs for youth in trying to get 
kids off to a good start. Another is continued r^;ulatory reform as 
has been b^un by the school wide project provisions of the recent 
reauthorization of Chapter 1 to allow for schools to concentrate 
their monies more on the early grades to use the money more flexi- 
bly to try to see that kids don't fall behind in the first place rather 
than to have to be used remedially when the student have already 
fallen behind and are already in big trouble. 

My paper talks about some of those policy implications. I will 
leave off now and sec if you have questions or concems. 

[The prepared statement of Robert E. Slavin follows:] 
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Rcstnicturing Schools lo Ensure Success for All Studcnis 



Robert ESIavin 

Center for Research on Effective Schooling for Disadvantaged Students 
The Johns Hopkins University 
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Every child can fetm. TCsisnotapkwgaieriKzitionywirfiMthh^ 
practiad, tttatiiuble leaHty diat is a critical st^^ 
rcfoctn. For if virtaiUye>tiy chiM con attain in adeqoaielevd^ 

$0 many do not places itspocmbKty on pdicy icakcn and cdiyaKT. Before polio vacdnes were 
developed, guvtnii ij eu t had KtUere^poosibility for preventing pcto, ex 
afterward, however, goveiiuxMit bore a respoQsibnity to see that po 
wascleariyfeadbletodosc. We now have evideace that all but perhaps 2-4% of stodents can 
lead at what Tve now consider grade leveL Wnfaaddidooalteseaidiaoddevekipa3em,wecan 
probablyredoce leading failure even father. Ifdnsis tn)e,tbenourre^Kxmtnlityasanaaoois 
dean do whatever it takes to create cocxUtioosnnderwfaidx reading fidlore is p re v e ni ed as 
sorely as we prevent polio or tuberculosis. 

This paper is divided into two sectioos. Ibe first briefly disotsaes evidence on "what 
works" for students at risk of school fiulure. The second discusses federal pdides and programs 
needed to proax)te the restnjcturing necessary to ensure sixcess for e\ieiy diild. 

Effective Programs for Students ax Risk 

My colleagues aixl I at Tlie Johns Hopkins Center for Reseaidi on Effixtive Scho^ 
for Disadvantaged Students (CDS) have been rtvkwing researdi oo effective p rogr ams for 
elementary students at risk of scbkxri failure. The results of these reviews have been publisfaed in 
several locations (Slam Karweit, & Madden, 1989; Slavin, 1987; Slavin & Madden, 1989). In 
identifying cflixtive programs, we focused on those which had been rigorously evaluated in 
comparison widi traditional tnscnicdon, produced edccatioaally meaningful in^acts in reading 
and/or mathematics in schools serving disadvantaged or Iow*adueving smdents, and could be 
readily replicated in ocher locations. The programs fell into three major cat^ones: prevendon/ 
early Uaervendon, improvements in classroom practice, and iraensive reTnediatian, 
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PreveniionJEarfy Inurvention 

Imagine that children are playing at the top of a cliff, and are in danger of falling off. 
Thcic are two actions we could take. One is to place a fence at the top of the cliff. The other is 
to put an ambulance at the bottonL 

In education, we almost always choose the ambulance instead of the fence. For many 
children, compensatory or special education services are both too little and too late. In panic- 
ular, far too many children fail to leam to read in first grade and are then retained or assigned to 
remedial or special education programs. The damage this does to the child's self-esteem and 
attitude toward school can only be guessed at. but the impact on smdents' long-tcnn progress in 
school is clear, disadvantaged third graders who have faUed one or more grades or are reading a 
year or more below grade level are extremely unlikely to graduate from high school (Howard & 
Anderson. 1978; Lloyd, 1978). These smdcnts are also seriously at risk for delinquency, drug 
abuse, caiiy pregnancy, and other problems (Kelly. Veldman. & McGuire, 1964) 

Yet there is growing evidence that cariy reading failure is preventable for the great 
majority of students. For example, Ohio Stale's Reading Recovery Program (Pinnell, 1988) has 
demonstrated that more than 80% of the lowest-performing 20% of smdents in most reading 
classes can be successfuUy taught to read by use of spcciaUy trained tutors providing one-to-one 
instruction, and need no further remedial services though the elementary grades. Other one-to- 
one tutoring programs, such as Progranmicd Tutorial Reading, Prevention of Learning Disabili- 
ties, and the Wallach Tutorial Program (Dorval. Wallach. & Wallach. 1978) have also shown 
substantial positive effects of mtoring on the reading achievement of very low achieving first 
graders (sec Slavin. Karwcit. & Madden. 1989), Our own Success for All program (Madden. 
Slavin. Karwcit. & Livcrmon. 1989; Slavin. Madden, Karweit. Livermon. & Dolan, 1989) also 
uses on>io-one mtoring as pan of a comprehensive restructuring of elementary education. 
Success for All is described later on. 
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Studies of ooe^to-coe tmormg programs ind of Success for All indicate that success in 
reading loay be achieved for the great cnajority of at-iiskfint graders. Coupled with evidence 
about what happens if students do not succeed \h reading in the early grades, there is a strong 
rationale for early and intensive intervention. 

Two additional major categories of preventative interventioos are preschool and 
extended-day programs. Research on prescbools finds sboit-Uved but important effects on 
hnguage skills and IQ (Karweit, 1989a; McKey, Condelli, Ganson, Barrett, McGookey. & 
Plantz, 1985). and similar effects are found for full-day (as cocapdicd to half-day) kindetgaiten 
prcgrams (Karweit, 1989b). Long-term effects of preschool paitidpatioa on high school 
graduation rates and other variables (but not academic achievement) have also been reponed 
(Berrueta-Ocment, Sdiweinhart, Bamett» Epstein, & Weikart, 1984). Regardless of the long- 
term effects, however, die well-documented sh^-xt-term effects of preschool and extended-day 
kindergarten programs are probably valuable as pan of a cooaprehensive early prevention plan in 
that they almost certainly increase the chances tht * intensive reading programs will be effective 
for at-risk children. 

improvements in Classroom Practice 

The cheapest form of prevention and Ae one with the broadest potential effects is 
i m pro v e m ent in the instruction given to students in the first place. Inr ip rovement in classroom 
practice can be brought about in many ways, from inqnoving selection or preservice training of 
teachers to specific traimng in classnx>m maiiageoxnt skilh or inqjToved methods of ^ 
traditional instruction. However, in studies ofat least a semester's duration in sdiools serving 
disadvantaged or low-achieving students, the instructional interventions we found to be most 
effective were ones that were quite different from traditional instruction (Slavin. Karweit, & 
Madden, 1989). They fell into two broad categories: continuous-progress models, and coopera- 
tive learning models. 
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In continuous-progress mclhods, students proceed at their own pace through a sequence 
of wcU^fincd reading or mathctnatics objectives. They are taught in smaU groups composed of 
students at similar sldU levels (but often from different homerooms). Students are frequcnUy 
assessed and regrouped based on these assessments. Examples of successful continuous- 
progress models range from the highly structured and scripted DISTAR Program (Becker & 
Camine. 1980) to such programs as U-SAIL (Hales. 1983) and PEGASUS (Hendress. 1979) 
which use similar flexible groupings and sldU hierarchies but adapt to existing curriculum 
matoials and teaching methods. 

Cooperative learning mclhods involve studefs working in 4-5 naember learning teams to 
master material iniiiaUy presented by the teacher. Cooperative learning methods have been 
succcssfuUy used in a wide range of subjects and grade levels (Slavin, 1989). But those which 
have been nsost successful in long-term studies involving disadvantaged students have been two 
comprehensive models which combine cooperative learning and continuous-progress 
approaches. These arc Cooperative Integrated Reading and Composition (Stevens. Slavin. 
Madden. & Famish, 1987), and Team Assisted Individualizadon (Slavin. 1985). 

The advantages of using classroom change models to prevent learning problems from 
developing arc apparent Smdcnts who learn successfully the first time they are taught are sure 
to feel better about themselves and the subject they are smdying than are students who require 
any form of remediation. All the problems of cooniinarion between regular and remedial or 
special educadon teachers are avoided. 

The cost of classroom change is trivial compared to that of remediadon; for the cost of 
only two smdcnts in a Chapter 1 pullout nnodcl (about ^1.000 per year), any classroom could 
undertake a first-rate implementadon of any of the classroom change methods listed above, 
complete with materials, extensive training, expert and/or peer coaching, in-class follow-up, and 
soon. 
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One of the mott vexing features of traditkMudpnctice in rem^^ 
is die fact that students often receive such services year after year with Uttle chance of ever 
getting to a level of petformance that would enable students to profit fiom regular classroom 
instroction without additional services. The problem is that recoedial and special education 
services ate typically oiild interventions, students are taught in smaller groups and may receive 
additional minutes of instruction, but at best this may keep them bom falling further behind 
rather than accelerating them toward age-^>pn>priate performance. 

Remediation should always be the last option in a coaqmebensive restructuring program, 
used only when prevention and classroom change have been inadequate. Wbentemedial 
programs are needed, however, they should be intensive and fully adi^ted to students' unique 
needs, achieving or simulating die one*to-orre tutonng setting. For exazx^Ie, periu^ die most 
effective remedial programs are structured peer tutoring models, such as Training for Tiomabout 
Volunteen and SCORE, and volunteer programs such as die School Volunteer Development 
Program (see Madden & Slavin, 1989). The one-to-one tutorial model can also be simulated by 
responsive and sophisticated forms of computer assisted insttiiction, such as die Computer 
Curriculum Corporation's programs (Ragosta, 1983), although die effects of CAI are highly 
variable end typically much stnaller dian those of tutoring (see Madden & Slavin, 1989). 

Compnhtnswt Restructuring to Ensure Student Success 

The day a group of four- or five-year-olds enters school, the school district can predict 
that a ceitain pnsportion of them will experience learning problems (aldiough it is not possible to 
reliably predict which students will have problems). Schools need to have a cooqirehensive plan 
designed to do whatever is necessary to see that the number and severity of learning problems is 
small in die first place, and that intensive interventions are applied when any problems do 
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ffeu. Theiixwe»emUlp)tli(rfe«riy«.delementtiyp(c«^ 
«»dca« leave tte ekmeat-y school with . finn bui, ia bufc 
•loveofkamng. A«iin,th«ouwme««ininin»imstWKirt 
phtied interveatioos thnwghout jtudeaa" ichoot oieen. 

One exan^le of .eoa^irehensive pUn of this Idnd is our Success for All prognm (SUvin 
et al. 1989: Madden et al. 1989). cunenUy being implemented and evaluated in six «;hools in 
BaWiw plus one e«:h in Hiil^lelphia. Chidenon. South Cot 

AU but one of these schools (the one in Berlin) is a Chapter 1 schoolwide project, meaning dutt 
at least 75% of students receive fiee lunch and aU students can benefit fiom Chi^ter 1 monies. 

The Success for AU prognun uses many of the programs identified in ourreview of 
eflective pr«>grams for students at lisk (Stavin. Kaiweit. & Madden. 1989). It usuaUy provides 
developmentaUy appropriate preschool and extended-day Idndetgarten programs, and always 
provides ooe-tOHW tutoring to sudents in grades 1-3 who ait having the gnatest difficulty in 
rwding. •nKtutooarecertifiedteacherswhoalsoteachaieadingclass.teducingcUsssizein 
r«ding. Success for AU schools useaspeciaUydesigned beginning leading cuniculum which 
uses phoneticaUy regular minibooks. whoIcHjbss instruction, parmer reading, stofy teUing and 
ieteUing.andothercIementsderivedfh)mieseaichonearlyreadinginstruction. Beginningat 
the primer level, a fonn of Cooperative Integrated Reading and Composition (Stevens et al.. 
1987)isused. Students are assessed in reading every dght weeks, and the assessment results are 
used for grouping and to determine which students are in greatest need of tutoring. Cooperative 
lewning programs are also used in writingtoiguage its and in mathematics. 

A program faciUtator works in each Success for AU school to help teachers implement 
the program, and a famUy support team helps bmld positive school-home relations deals with 
problems of attendance, behavior, nutrition, health, and so on. 
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The goal of Success for Ail is to sec aiai every siudcnt ends uiz uiud grade at or near 
grade kvcl in reading and other basic skills and maintains that level through ths fifth grade. 
Retentions aiwl special education referrals are reduced or eliminated The idea is that by use of 
strategics to prevent learning problems (preschool, extended-day kindergarten, research-based 
instructional programs, family support) and to provide early and intensive interventions when 
learning problems appear (mioring. home interventions for attendance and other problems), 
virtually all students can succeed on time and in the mainstream. Results from the first year 
show that the program is on the way toward meeting its goals; reading achievement in grades 1-3 
approached the 50th percentile on individually administexd reading tests (the control group 
averaged at the 28th percentile), and retentions and special education referrals were drastically 
reduced (sec Slavin, Madden. Karweil. Livermcn. & Dolan. 1989). 

Policy Implications 

If we know we can make a substantial difference in the achievement of low-performing 
students, then we have a moral imperative to ensure that we ito make that difference. But how 
can we bring about a state of affairs in which school districts are choosing from among proven 
programs, implementing these programs effectively, and producing a measurable benefit for their 
at-risk students? To do this on a national scale, we need many changes in legislation, funding, 
and practice. These are sketched out in the follov/ing sections. 

1 . Establish a valid list of effective programs for at-risk students. 

The first task to be accomplished is to compile a set of existing instructional programs 
which we can agree show substantial evidence of instructional effectiveness. Educators are 
bombarded with claims mat one or another program is effective. Distinguishing programs with 
rigorously evaluated, consistent effects from those with less convincing evidence is essential. 
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Scto<^ <!iiirictt rnw t have reuoMbte conli^ 
wiU pay off ia student achieveoaent gains. 

A mechanism that already exists for idendficadoo of e&ctive programs is the U.S. 
Depanmeat of Edueations's Joint Disseminatioo Review Panel (JDRP). which reviews programs 
developed under fateial funding to see if they present adequate evidence of efiectitxness. 

Programs which pass JDRP review are eUgible for funding and dissemim Jion through 
National Diffusion Network (NDN). 

nie JDRP-NDN process is conceptually sound, but has many flaws in practice. First, the 

panel has tended to look for programs with large effects, but has paid less attentJoa to experi- 
mental design. This has led to the acceptance by JDRP of many projects which used M-to- 
spring percentile or normal curve equivalent (NCE) gain as criteria for program effectiveness; 
the majority of the more than four hundred JDRP-approved program used such designs, which 
have itcenUy been found to greatly exaggerate program effectiveness (sec Gabriel. Andenon, 
Benson, Gordon, HiU, Pfannensriel, & Stonehill, 1985). Second, the evaluations presented to 
JDRP may represent atypicaUy effective sites rather than effective programs. TOrrf. many 
programs approved by the JDRP were developed to meet local needs, and do not lend themselves 
to replication elsewhere. 

What we need is a much shwter Ust of proven programs which could be used effectively 
to prevent school faUure. Tbt programs mentioned eariier represent a "first pass" at such a list. 

but there is a need both for a broader set of eflective programs and for better research on ti»ese 
prognum. 
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2. Provide resources to help districts adopt effective pracdces. 

Once we have a list of effective models which could be used to meet the needs of 
students at risk, wc will need a roechanl^m for getting these programs successfully implemented 
in schools, particularly Chapter 1 schools. There arc many ways this could be woriccd out. For 
example, stale or regional Chapter 1 Effectiveness Centers might be established witii staff trained 
in the various effective models and in successful dissemination/implementation practices. These 
centers nught conduct intensive staff development programs witii teams of teachers and adminis- 
trators from various districts, as in California's highly successful Multi-District Teacher Training 
Institutes (sec Caldcrcn & Marsh. 1987). Alternatively, state-level agencies might be established 
to bring developers of effective programs Into local districts, much as die NDN*s State Facilita- 
tors do hOW. At Uie local level, some proportion of Chapter 1 funds or additional funds ear- 
mariccd for Uiis purpose could be set aside to pay for training. foUowup. and evaluation of 
effective models. 

3. Fund research and development of new effective models. 

Many of Uie effective programs wc identified are very old Most were developed in the 
1960's and early 1970's when federal money was available for program development. However, 
since Uie Nixon administration. Uierc has been litUe federal support for die kinds of comprehen- 
sive development and evaluation of instmctional programs which hs\c the greatest promise for 
making substantial differences in Uie achievement of at-risk smdents. It is important to provide 
school districts wiUi a wide range of effective programs to choose among and to place a substan- 
tial comirutmcnt behind a serious, long-term effon to translate Uie knowledge about leaching and 
learning accumulated over Uie past twenty years into coherent, comprehensive instmctional 
programs for students at risk. Billions have been spent on Chapter 1 activities, millions on 
Chapter 1 evaluation, but not one cent has been spent on developnwnt and evaluation of 
research-based programs specifically designed to use Chapter 1 resources to prevent or remediate 
learning problems. 
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Whtt ii needed !i a ^aMt. loog-tenn commitnKat to aettioa of effective pcognms for 
•t-riikitndeot*. Sevealpoo^>ofiMe«chen«xldevdopen$ho»Ud be funded 
Ktiooil aeqoenoe of development. pUot teaing. im.Il-K.le evaltutioo. Ui^e-sde evdwdoc by 
developen, ud 1«ij6-k.1c cniotAoa by independent evdimon. Some projects idie«ly in 
exitience might be «ble to begin « Kme point in the middle of tUi Kque«*. while otben mi^^ 
need to begin M the cooceptwOixtticojtV!. TTie iden. though, would be to get the veiy best 
mind, in educMioo.! rMe«:h and development (wd «l«ed fieldi) wocidng towwd . well- 
defined objectiv. of enoroou* imporance: preventioo. eiriy interventioo. utd iemedi.tioQ of 
lemingprofclems among ftudentJUrisk of school failure (sec SUvin. 1987). 

4. Establish independent evaluation eenten. 

Evaluations of prognmi by external, independent evaluators ^-ould be essential in 
emuring the bcUevabiUty of pit)gmn effects. If we are to invest heavily in. small number of 
progrum.itiscriticalJuuweareabletopl.ee. greatdealoffaithintheirevahuti^ The 

fedaal govetmnent should fund one or more independent evaluation centeis. whose job would 
be to oversee and Msist in independent progrun evaluations conducted by stale ud locU 
education ageades ud to coodua evaluations of their own. 

These independent evaluations are .critical final step in the development-evjJuation 
sequence described eariier. Among odier things, the knowMge that their pttxlucts would 
ultimwely be subjected to independent evaluation on valid Khievemen t nxasures not specifi- 
caUy keyed to their own approach would force developen to conduct high-quaUty evaluations 
themselves and to .void deaigning strategies which essentiaUy "teach to the test- 
Obviously, it would be several years before newly developed programs cooM be ready 
fortheindependent evaluation. However, the independent evaluation centea could begin by 
evduating the most promijing of existing programs, such as those discussed esriier. 
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A PeTtny Proposal 

Imagine that we had a set of instructional programs that we knew to be instructionaUy 
effective (if properly implemented) for students at risk of school failure. Imagine that we knew 
what was required to implement and maintain these programs and there were adcouatc resources 
available to provide the training, support, and tbUowup needed to implement thein. Such a state 
of affairs would completely alter the situation we face now with respect to the education of 
students who are at risk for school failure. We would no longer have excuses for failing to 
provide the most effective interventions for the neediest students; to do so would properly be 
seen as being as unacceptable as withholding effective medical treatment from children with 
curable diseases. 

To bring about this situation, the most important and least expensive rcquiiemcnt is a 
long-term conmiitment of funds to get the best minds on the problem. It is shameful that in the 
4.1 biUion dollar Chapter I program there is nothing aUocatcd to ensuring that the programs 
bought at such cost actually pay off in significant acceleration of student achievement Yet a 
penny on the doUar would do it A penny on the dollar would mean $41 miUion allocated solely 
to rcscvch and development of effective Chapter 1 programs. This is such a small portion of the 
total Chapter 1 appropriation that it could be raised virtually without reducing services to 
children. 

Can we afford to spend one percent to make the other 99% of aaptcr 1 funds pay off? 
A better question is can we afford not to do so. No one who looks dispassionately at the results 
of welLdcsigncd evaluations of existing Chapter 1 programs can possibly conclude that we are 
using aaptcr 1 resources to maximum advantage. We know that disadvantaged and lou. 
achieving swdcnts can learn. When they fail, it is the system that has faUed them. Perhaps at 
$500.00 per smdcnt. aapter 1 in itself may not be able to ''break the cycle of poverty." but for 
$5.00 per swdcnt we can certainly break the cycle of poor programs for students at risk. It is 
imperative that we do so. 
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Once we hive tcfcir idea of which programs or combinations of programs can ensure 
success for virtaaUy aU students, then existing Oap^ 

support tbese programs. In addition, it is likely that state and local funds wouW be dcv^ 
thispurpose. What wt need is sure ways ofturning money into success for aUsmdents,^ 
to that end that federal policies must be di/cctcA 
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The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Slavin. 

^^i.'?^^."^ J l4 ""^ ^"^^ restricted these forums in such a 
W that we deUberately don't want to ask questionsb^iS wl 
don t want to get into anything that may in ^y wayde^rtfrom 
your prepared statement. We want to allow witnS Ml fS^oS 
^^p!^^?^!,^'^ though we mav disagree wi^t ^""^ 
b^^^L JT-^^"'" any^ with which I would dis- 
^;,^"o^ certamly express the appreciation of the committee 
^^o?1S^?fi*-^ invitation. I t&nk your statement reSty 
sg^for Itself. It IS a very comprehensive and very profound 

Mr. Goodling. 

f^J?" As a clarification, did I understand you to say 

that your one-on^)ne tutoring program comes from Chapter 1 
m^ey? Is there no other mon^ &at goes mto it' ^^P^r 1 

fT.^]?^"-!?^ between the different schools. I talked 

about the Cadillac and Chevy versions of the program. The cS 
SXlS^^-Fu'*^ Chapter 1 aolfars that ar« coS- 

^nS^ ""^J" *V® younger kids and are at the level that would he 
apphed to schoo -wide projects. This is in Baltimore where there 
^2 ""i^^n^Tl^ P^'j^^ ^ the elementary schoob 

fwT ^i^VI *^J^ sot the same level of funding. We 

S^fS^J.^''^^ n ^^Sand used it as a basis for hiring tutore 
and for pimanly hirmg tutors and family support; staffWe dS 

S^'tSliSlfSSr"' "'""'^ 

Sfc' ^Si^*^T;i^ly°" encourage volunteers to participate? 
could e5^M^^"«nv ^V^.^'^e wanted to create conditions that 
S?olv^ ? ? y?",start gettmg a lot of volunteers 

mvolved m a particular school, large numbers of volunteers we 
could have scoured Baltimore aiid^ncentrated voliJEsS^thlt 
one school and made a big difference m that one school 
fln? "r^YnfJ^*^ ^^ conditions that could be replicated in 

wJfel^L^ ^^"^^ r school-wide project m the country. 

We do encourage volunteerism among the parents who hapoen to 
W ^ ^^mmunity. So we have some levd of pareSt ?ol?S? 

f !"tJu° the program, but we did not encourage voluntwsre from 
outside the community to come mto the schools '^^'""^'^ ^^"^ 

Mr. Goodling. How long has this been gomg on? 

Mr. biAViN. We are just beginning the third year ^th the r^r<^ 

yir^S^TcS^ofitr^jr ^¥*^°^^- ^^^^ ^ the^icoS 

wf^^^n^i? "It ^^^^'^ schools. Some are starting this year. 
We expect to follow the kids for many years because oart of wW 

Ch^X^"^^>^'^ ^ ^1 be'^SL htpTtudSts out of 

ttf h^^« a greater sue! 

^r thne ^ ^ asking that 

Chairman. Well, thank you again, Dr. Slavin. We aoDreciate 
We^l^nr-i^^"?? b« ^t 9^30 tomorrow Kn2 

for tS^y?^ throughout the day. That concludes the hearing 

f??i« "T- ^\ ^'--^ P-*?- committee was adjourned.] 
[AyJditional material submitted for the record follows.] 
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November 10, 1989 



Congressman Augustus Hawkins 
cJo Barbara DandrkJgc 
Committee on Education and Labor 
2371 R^um House Office BIdg 
Wtshington. DC 20515 

Dear Gocgrcssman Hawldns: 

I regret that previous commitments prevent xst from mecticg with the Committee on Nov-mbc 
13^ Please consider this oy response to your land invitation of October 20. 

One of the major problems of education is that w don't know enough about how to teach all 
chiSdrca e£rccti\'efy within the current educaUonal structures. We have made progress m 
devtloptag a solid kaav^sjc base» and to demonstrate this I enclose a summary sheet which 
describes what the National Ctnler on Effective Secondary Schools has accomplished - in less 
than four years. Still, there is much to be learned. Unfortunately. OERI has proposed not to 
continue funding for either an elementary or secondary research center beyond Novcanber of 
I99a Without continued, center-based, research on the unique problems of reform in 
elementary, middle and high schools, sctool imjHOvemcni programs uiU be less uell- informed. 
Our views on this matter have been communicated in more detail to Lawrence Peters in 
conjunction uith hearings heW recently by Congressman Owens, 

Ed-jcalion reforms h3%^ dea5t with increased course requirements, teacher salaries, testing, 
effcctrvc schools models, special programs for students at risk, school-site management, and 
teacher preparation, but our research on high sdwols indicates that these efforts have failed to 
remedy at least three problems that Ue at the heart of significant educational progress. 

The first is that most students CJipcriencc school as a series of fleeting, fragmented tasks that 
often make little sense, that have no apparent connection to students* lives, and that provide 
Utile opportunity for students to use their minds to create something of value. Students may 
learn (temporarily) about countless subjects, and they ntay complete skill-buflding exercisa. bui 
ihcc efforts are rarely applied or integrated into authentic discourse. In short, students don t 
learn to have thoughtful convenations (written or oral) about important topics. Thb is most 
evident, perhaps, in poor job performance, but also in the low quality of civic dialogue and in 
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tte Mure to tuccosfbify manage one's pers^ To attack the mindlcssncss of 

icboolmg B a complicitcd project, but coc impwiant step is to reduce the pressure for 
coverage m the curriculum. We must teach k» tnaterial. but in greater depth so that students 
'^^^^r^.^^^'-'^'^'^^^^^ -nii^inimtjKe changes in curriculum 
S^S? new .orms of assessment that require students to talk and write 

thoughtfully about miportant issuer 

The scoaad main pr^Icm is that the chan^g structure of the American family, increased 
eto>cdn««ty.awrfcmngp^^ 

ccnuahzttion have aa contributcrl to a dxlinc in the sense of commmiity. TTus robs children 
of the cntical social support they need to succeed in sdKwL To work hard and im«t 
thcmschrs m school, students need hope in the future and faith in ihemseNcs. but these 
S.^'^k^'JS! of tongterm trusting relationships with adults who represent 

po^trye rotemod^ <^cctivc schooh movement touches on this by stressi^^ 
cxpcctatwns for all students, but this concern for cogmUtj achievement has to be bultescd by 
TOTC canprt^nasmj We can no longer assume that these needs wiU be met 

by tamDy chiir^ and other private voluntary sources. Instead commmiity.wide efforts that 
mch^ schools are needed 

student success m school lui 

diffiaJt demands Ujorpreo^ to teachers and how ihesdKX)! as a workplace either helps or 
gcumlbeway. Bqrond the familiar problems of too many students to teach, «^ 
mstru^jonal matcnab, we find a more fundamental deficiency in the way teachers' workl 
organized: they have almost no opportum'ty to seek and receive help &om one another or to 
develop mnovaiivc collective soIutk)ns to problems of cuniculum, teaching and student support 
Rc^ani shows that teachers usualfy work in isolation, but w-^ 

work^ m teams Md to develop collective ownership of new programs, they can invSta«iUve 
wlutiom which unprcve their skills, their morale and the achievement of students as welL 
MeanmgM educational innovation requires staff ownership and that ownenbip is best buflt 
upon school-site development throu^ collegial relationships. 

At this pomt I am not prepared to comment on specific legislation that would best deal with 
ihese problems. But I would be pleased to comment on such matters in the future. 

Thank you for the invitation to comment, and best wishes for a successful symposium. 
Sincerely, 

Fred M. Newmami, Director 
Professor of Curriculum and Instruction 

cc: Andy Porter. Gary Wehlage, Anne Lockwxxxl, John Palmer 
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Snminaxj of AccoapUshnicnts 
Dfcember, 1985 - October, 1989 



Ormicir of the Misstoa 



Based on the conccna of tcacbcn, administrators, and parents, ihc Ccotcr has focused on the 
problem of how to eaga<^ students in academic wort Pnrvious research shows that thts cannot 
be accomplBhed simply by chan^g course requirements, adopting new texts, trammg teachers to 
use new tcadung techniques, or mandating testing. Increasing high school studena' engagement 
in learning requires instead a comprehensive look at many aspects of the students [earning 
environoxii and an cffon to integrate promising reforms in several areas simultaneously. The 
Cdiier has studied Gvxt main areas: bow to promote higher order ihinfangm the curn^ how 
to buiW successful programs for students at risk; how abflity grouping and the qwdiiycf mstructron 
intcrac: to aCfect engagement and achievement; how student opericnccs m the family, pojr group, 
extiacunicular activity, and on the job affect school engagement and achievement; and hew to 
improve the quality of teachers* worklife. A better undcntanding of each of these areas win 
contribute to a more comprehensive effort to enhance student engagement and achievement In 
addition to these research projects, the Center has published several research syntheses on topics 
critical to secondary education and special reports on new forms of tesimg and assessment 

Key Findings aad Products 

For each project vw; summarize iUustrativc Codings and productivity in publications (which include 
items published and accepted for publication). 

HWWT Order Tlilnkiiifc Students are more engaged in classes that promote higher order thiridng, 
B^Plary social $iud« departments can achievie high levels of thinking with students of all ab^ 
levels Wn the department chair and prindpal support programmatic efforts in this direction. For 
most schools, towtw. JCTfous obstacles stand in !he v^, especially the pressure to over material 
and is-chcn* sense of inadequacy in conducting discussions. Publications: twdve articles and one 
book. 

Proeiains and Polldes Affecting At-Rlsk Yonth. At-risk jxJulh differ dramaU^ in sodal 
backnound and needs, but successful programs find ways to personalize their education. The 
projranB build a sense of school membership through a professional culture that emphasias 
leadhcn' moral raponsftiliiy to educate aU students and by offering teachers opportumiio for 
educational cntreprcneurship to develop new programs. The programs often increase student 
engagement by modifying the fonnal academic curriculum to apply more directly to students 
experience. Publications: ten articles and one book. 
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8 Noveaber 1989 



TO: The Honorable Augustus R Havklns 

Chairman 

°" Education and Labor 
U.S. House o£ Representatives 

Si^i.^?^"*^" Office Building 

Washington, d.C. 20515 

FROM: Donald H, Clark 

President and Chief Executive Officer 
Coope%"lJl*r?5«^^?" '""^ industry-Education 
235 Hendricks Blvd.' 
Buffalo, HI 14226-3304 
716/834-7047 

?o«ll2j'n"pr^ Sub.itted for the Record to the 
^Sf^;: ! on Education and Labor on Hearings on 
"r fwroviSa P""i^"»«tlon and RecoMe^L??ons 

N"ei;?rr^si°Sa%^S?i^,''s':sf"^'^ 

perspe^cMve^'onlh"; Jt2?e'!:n?h': prL???:"^!;:""^, 
recoMendatlons on what »u«t h! So^f f . ^" public education and 
My vievs are based on 32 v«r^ ,^ S ^n^J-Provlng our schools, 
school teacher? district llhll, ^"/?"«"on as a for.er public 
superlntenSent: fo»er underaridSfri"^"S"'''5' =«tl£led school 
sor and ad.lniitMtor »na «n! V ' 9""l"»te college profes- 

ecutlve Officer of the lf»tinn!i J ^""^ Chief Ex- 

pro,rl:'ll'llil2ul2 t'S%h"Jrs^%"t:.1„??'"^ -""-^ 

STATB-Or-THS PRiCTICB IH PUBLIC SDUCATIOH 

S2°5r.n1lu%Vt^oL^%riTtS^^ 

nnde1Sr«^2«^^ 

0 wwMun&des, ana the nation as a vhole* 
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Our schools have already dumped millions of shockingly un- 
dereducated "graduates" and dropouts on society. Reasons? Pick 
your favorite: drugs, alcohol, violence In the schools, lack of 
self discipline, apathy, outdated curricula, out-of-wedlock preg- 
nancies, television, poor diet or un Involved parents. 

The most conspicuous response to the education morass has 
been a ferment of proposals and agendas In the state legislatures 
In the name of school reform. Yet, little. If any substantive 
reform or Improvement In public education has occurred during 
this decade. What we are witnessing Is an educational crisis In 
our nation, and the situation continues to deteriorate 
while the federal government's response can be characterized by 
proposals that focus on programs such as adopt-a-school by busi- 
ness, "partnerships", and rewards for "merit schools"— that have 
little. If any, impact on school reform/Improvement. 

During the past decade starting with the "Natlon-at-Rlsk" 
report In 1983^ we have seen a regular flow of redundant task 
force reports on school reform authored by policy Issue types and 
researchers who have occupied their time by continually redefin- 
ing the problems In education but offer no solutions that have 
any merit to educational practloners In the field. No wonder, 
since most of these Individuals haven't spent *a day In their 
careers with on-site classroom or administrative responsibilities 
In the public schools. 

We see and hear the same people churning out ^he school 
reform rhetoric at conferences and meetings and cranking out ar- 
ticles that represent a lack of understanding on the scope and 
enormity of what must be done In furthering school 
reform/Improvement. The Washington establishment hasn't heard 
from the practlc loners In the field of public education in recent 
years; the policy Issues types have fflonopollzed the school reform 
movement with their misdirected taskforce reports and studies. 

Educational summits whether sponsored by the White House or 
Congressional Committees are getting us nowhere. Conferences 
sponsored by leading business organzatlons In which chief execu- 
tive officers search for a coherent reponse to the educational 
crisis miss the central purpose of school reform. The business 
community also has a crisis on Its hands — employers are running 
out of qualified workers. Industry leaders such as David Kearns 
Chairman of Xerox Corporation recognize that the survival of 
business depends on our schools — the primary human resource 
delivery system t:> the workplace — and substantive progress In 
Improving our schools Is not going to be achieved by concentrat- 
ing on a school here and a classroom there. The entire educa- 
tional system needs help, and Industry has a central role In the 
school reform process. 
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«^hn„JlI "uses for the crisis In our public 

for ^? '"S ""f"'" 'he primary responsibility 

^ssiJS%?roiirt:^^"°„";todTor2L^rjs?5^ri 

al*r«lng report cards, and otherwise iot bo?h« ?her P^r!ntr" 
fn'the schno?"'^?? Children's eSucI^loS^t hoS""not 

• :fa~^^ 

d%'£rr'"" ?Spr"o^isJir ";2eT 

gr'So^^^'SS pt^°r^ 
boarSs; «o"d'fo?ir'a?^''^Sore%'h^|!'^ '"W"' '^»>« "es't' 

?2Sr-srr:i-t'r-- - ^ 

reshaK1h:So"rp"?:,"r',%!*"'?e" ''?h%\'rst'a'?us''?''""'^'' 
Turnover a.ong chief ScSoo^ifflceis Sv«agM £wi vefrs^'SK'- 

LI™ ~ s 

taking risks to t.fect change in the system. 

coaplamts and unfriendly inspection are 
directed at public sphools, vho becoses th« prioarrtaroet ^n,^ 

?o":y?s'SSbl}f iS 7*;"'*^"' ^ ^onSerhJv*"^ 

coaay s public school teacher functions in a strMsfni ^n-.>^ 

Kfch^rf 'k?^'!^^*^' non-english speaking. Most 

recrul? faculty In our public schools or 

th:s%"^^^:t\'^d^%^^c k\"rc^%s^L^%'"isit^r%^^ •^r" 

reason, board, of educat?on expecr?;,cherS-?S'br^h'n5: l^TtV 
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without allocating the necessary time and budget support for 
professional staff development. This is usually the bottom line 
in a school budget. 

Ad^ to the turmoil within public education — the state and 
federal mandates that require school compliance, special interest 
groups that Impede rather than promote school improvement, school 
buildings that require repair and upgrading, the need for updated 
Instructional materials and equipment, far too many ad- 
ministrators and "specialists" telling teachers what to do 
(usually people at different levels who seldom can speak from 
demonstrated expertise or success), mayors who are turning up the 
flame on both boards of education and city superintendents be- 
cause they refuse to watch their cities sink as their schools do 
not do the job, and the media which Is preoccupied with negative 
reporting on school affairs. 

Finally, let's not forget the failures of schools of educa- 
tion at our Institutions of higher learning to provide the 
quality Of professional training required for effective teaching. 
Schools of education should be held accountable for the 
bankruptcy In the great majority of our public schools when It 
cones to producing learnlngjfieeded today by students and the na- 
tion alike. They of f erfnothlng In the way of leadership In 
preparing educators entering the teaching profession to develop 
and Implement Innovative programs and strategies geared to a 
changing workplace and society. 

We have the situation In which schools of education are con- 
fronted with the need to provide leadership for an educational 
system In crisis and not knowing what to do. Where are the 
delegations of outraged citizens, angry employers, and other 
critics of our public schools? Vou guessed It — at board of 
education meetings, when they should be gathering at the college 
and university doors where education departments are floundering 
badly trying to figure out what they should be doing. 

No wonder the school reforn movement(s) oC the past six 
vears have bubbled and sizzled. They Lave been to a large excent 
rhetorical exercises and have not materially changed the school 
program or the top-heavy bureaucracies that preside over public 
education. 



WHAT MUST BE DONE IN IMPROVING PUBLIC EDUCATION 

1. At the outset, we need to define the central purpose of 
school reform (Improvement). We have read and heard school 
reform expressed In terms of higher academic standards, longer 
school days, higher teacher salaries, and recruiting more 
qualified people Into the profession, for example* These are 
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secondary factors in improving education. The priaary purpose of 
school reform is to effect a more responsive academic and voca- 
tional program that better meets student needs, particularly in 
preparing them for a productive role in the world of work. 

2. There is a need to recognize that the entire educational 
system needs help and business/industry has a major role in im- 
proving our educational system — not on the basis of a school 
here and a classroom there — but directly participating in the 
school improvement process through a broad based 
business/industry/education alliance at the local level. 

3. The schools need employersWolunteer resources — per- 
sonnel, facilities, materials and equipment to develop a more 
responsive program that better meets the needs of both students 
and employers. The survival of business depends on the quality 
of the human resources exiting from public schools. 
Business/industry's competitive edge in the international 
marketplace is directly tied to the quality of and performance in 
our educational system. . 

4. In order for business/industry to participate directly 
in improving the total school program, the first step is getting 
organized into a formal structure — a broad based alliance — 
that has, as its primary purpose — furthering school reform, in- 
proving the school to vork process, and human resource and 
economic development. The Industry-Education Council model is 
the appropriate and proven vehicle for employer/education col- 
laboration. The National Association for Industry-Education 
Cooperation(NAlEC) has been in the forefront over the past 25 
years promoting and helping communities establish this mechanism 
— the Industry-Education Council (lEC) at the local level. 



5. The lEC is an incorporatedfeoi (c) ( 3 ) j[^v"?5l°i^''Sr^^^ 



tion with a board of directors composed of the pover structure of 
business, education, government, labor, and the professions, it 
umbrellas either a school system, labor market area, or region 
and serves both public and postsecondary education. Chief execu- 
tive officers, the president of the chamber of commerce, chief 
school officers (public and postsscondary) , members of boards of 
education/trustees, department of commerce and economic develop- 
ment agency directors, mayors, and labor officials make up the 
typical lEC organization. There is staff support through the of- 
fice of '-ae IBC Executive Director. 

6. The lEC is funded primarily by the education sector^ and 
it focuses on furthering the school improvement process through: 
(1) cooperative planning, (2) curriculum revision and the infu- 
sion of career education throughout all subject areas and at all 
grade levels, (3) staff development of teachers, counselors, ad- 
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■Inistrators, and other support 8ta£f on an intensive, continuous 
basis, (4) upgrading instructional saterials and equipnent, and 
(5) iaproved educational aanagement. 

7. The lEC/ therefore, is the cost-effective collaborative 
■echanism that concentrates on the real reason for 
business/industry participation in education — school improve- 
aent* This approach differs significantly froa the 
**partnerships-in-educatlon** rhetoric ve*ve been drowning in over 
the past decade. Business-education partnerships in th2 1980*s 
can best be described as "tinkering at the aargin** in iapcoving 
our educational system. There is a preoccupation vith student 
oriented activities such as field trips, resource people in the 
classroon, and student internships — all needed and useful, yet 
not related to school iaproveaent i/hatsoever. 

8. There has been a good deal cf good intentioned horsing 
around vith employer involveaent in education during this decade. 
The "partnerships- in-education" is a movement going novhere — 
one that has missed the real reason for eaployer participation in 
education — school iaproveaent through a roraal structure such 
as the lEC. As a result, the st&te-of-the-practice in 
business/industry/education in 1989 — '.n the aggregate — 
remains uncoordinated, unstructured, d*plicative, fragaented, and 
conducted on an ad hoc basis. Ve have ^asted an entire decade in 
business/industry/education collaboration by ignoring the lessons 
of the 1960s and 1970s when XKC*s were being established and 
directed at school iaproveaent vith career education at a aajor 
thrust. 

9. Industry-Education Councils exist in states such as 
California, Nev York, Georgia, Colorado, and Arizona. The 
Canadian Chaaber of Coaaerce foraally adopted the lEC aodel for 
all Canada in Septeaber 1988. The National Association of 
Manufacturers, for exaaple, has been an advocate of iSCs for the 
past 20 years 

10. At the state level, there is a need for an industry- 
education coordination function vithin state education depart- 
ments in order to facilitate the Interaction between the aany ex- 
ternal private and public agencies and organizations vith 
thr^ducatlon establisha«nt« Hev York institutionalized this 
function in the 1970s and Alabaaa, for axaaple, established this 
coordination function — again vithin the state education depart- 
aent setting — In the 1980s. The national Association for 
Industry-Education Cooperation has, as one of its aajor goals, 
been active over the years in acsisting state education depart- 
aents in this particular area. 



NEXT STEPS 
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* Before ve get both business/Industry and education to act 
vUhin the structure (lEC) and the process (school iaproveaent) 
previously cited, ve need to get their attention, then raise 
their level of awareness — not through another CEO conference 
hqsted by major business groups or an ♦•education suanlt**, but a 
series of regional conferences In vhlch the real reason — school 
reforB/lmproveroent — Is articulated and practlcloners highlight 
hov business/Industry jointly pursue school refora/lnprovement 
and preparation for vork through an organized broad based al- 
liance at the local level. Here I refer to the lEC structure, 
not coalitions or arrageaents such as the Boston Compact vhlch 
are neither long ternwor directed at school reforc/lnproveaent . 

» The US Department of Education vould be the appropriate 
agency to conduct these regional conferences coordinated through 
their Its regional office netvork and In cooperation vlth the Na- 
tional Association for Industry-Education Cooperatlon(HAIEC) . 
Decision-makers from business/ Industry and education 
(publlc/postsecondary) vould be Invited to participate by the ED 
Secretary»s Regional Representative. This vould be ^ general In- 
formation conference on business/industry/education collaboration 
In school reform to be folloved by a training program developed 
b>f)XiEC^ndof fered to those vho express an Interest In estab- 
lishing an lEC and the school Inprovenent process. 



* Legislation should be enacted as soon as possible tcr re- 
store federal funding for career education. The career education 
movement in the 1970s and early 1980s originated In the Office of 
Career Education at the US Department of Education under the 
direction of Dr. Kenneth B. Hoyt. it Is puzzling as to vhy no 
mention of career education has been made In the over 30 major 
reportson iichoo?. reform during this decade. Career education 
concepts need to be Infused into all subjects In order to provide 
students vlth an understanding of hov their subjects relate to 
various career fields; opportunities for self assessment 
of their Interots, knovlcdge, abilities ands capabilities; and 
an occupational Information delivery system necessary for making 
career choices. Dr. Kenneth B. Hoyt has developed a Bualcacc/ 
Industry/Education Career Development Legislative Draft vhlch ad- 
dresses (l)school reform, (2) preparation for vork throughout the 
entire educational system, and (3) a broad based formal 
business/industry/education alliance such as the lEC — all vlred 
together and built upon a solid based of research and results 
from the career education movement of the previous tvo decades. 

» The changing demographics are a major challenge to the 
schools, and as previously stated, professional school staff 
simply cannot at this time cope vlth this nev mix of students. 
Employers also face this problem In Intecjratlng nev vork entrants 
Into the labor force vho coike from an economically and education- 
ally disadvantaged background lacking basic skills along vlth 
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those who are disabled and non-english speaking. A study is 
needed on hov business/industry and education can develop a joint 
response to the changing demographics in our schools and in the 
workforce. The typical federal response is to throw money at a 
shprt term project for a discreet group such as minorities or an 
activity for dropouts involving a school here and a classroom 
there. 



SUMMARY 

School reform over the past decade has been a charade. We 
have a human resources crisis both in our schools and in the 
workplace and we've wasted these years in redefining the problem 
in our schools; heard calls for "restructuring" education without 
understanding that organizational change coaes slow in education, 
^|}?,^^*^ educators who need the appropriate knowledge and 
skills in order to effect change in the school program; witnessed 
the failure of business-education partnerships in having an im- 
pact on school reform; and have. been buried with an avalanche of 
redundant literature by non-practictioners on school reform and 
partnerships in education. 

The situation is going to worsen in American education. 
It's time for employers and educators to get their act together 
and form a broad based formal industry*-educetion structure such 
as an lEC and address improving education through the process 
previously outlined in this discussion. Education is seriously 
underfunded, and nothing less than the scale of a Marshall Plan 
will begin to bring the changes needed to meet human resource 
needs now and through the 21st century. We've had enough of 
band-aid solutions by the public and private sectors. The poten- 
tial for a strong and effective business/industry/education al- 
liance directed at school reform/improvement is there th'* 

problem is, that it has always been there. 
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WHATNAIECIS 

CoofMntkM it th« MtfMT* pctadpd •Arocat* 
for fo«tar!ng Industry^ducatlon cooperation/ 
prtn«rth{p« In adiool ht>iy o v<m»nt and 
ocoTiOfnlc dvyttcpm^nL 
E«titfeh<dim364>>i^<CCIl»«««doMl tl >i ^it 
twq»t>ortoferwt^ 

Tho AatodatioA bcficvM tfut indiMtrir hM • c«v 
tral rol« In Niplno c^ucalfon rtsh^ itf toul 
acadwnfe end voodonal pro^rtm ki • cotxrart, 
tynarnatfe m«m«r to that Ic I* moro rMpoAsN* 
to th« n«9ds of both snMSKtta (youth and •Ajit$) 
anJ tmplovars. NAKC cptti to provxSo tSt 
foeu*. 

A» y nationat voKifltafy nc<vprofit Ml (eJ13) or- 
g^nuation, it rtpr«Mm» • bread bSM of nMRv 
b«rihip from cofpor«:}ori«, irad« a«aoclM?oo«. 
achool tysttmt, colftgw and umvarvties* an 
affSatad nawrort cf Induwy-aducation co«nca», 
»at^ education dapaitmant^ Qovtmmtm aflao- 
das, labor organUatlonii and profatsional 
grcupa. 

NAZSC haa tht azpadanca, cftdibO^y* track ra- 
cord, and capabi*^ to maka thin^a happaa It 
haa racafv«d a Praaklantial CuiSon and «htr 
avrarda for outsiaixfirgwcft In furth««{ng achod 
impfovamant and tcoooinSe davtiopmani at tha 
local and statalavaU. 

WHAT NAiEC STANDS FOR 
HASCt programs ar* baaad on tha foRcvrng 
fundamantal eoovfcttona: 

1. A format strvctitr^ auch aa an Industiy^K*' 
ben covnoJ providaa tha mo»t eofX-affactiva 
partn«rah)p m«ct.aAi«m ihrx ugh vvhich mdui* 
try can ehanoal iuvolunttry rtaoufcaa Into tr»a 
total »cad«m« and vocationat progra^^ 

2. Jht primsfy araa* for InAjatry-tdueatioo ieint 
afforta diraaad at $d>ool Impfovmtnt ara: 
cooparat'rva planning, currkutum revfiloa In- 
i4iv(c« ua;ftif>g of achod auff. upgrading In- 
ctnjctiona} mataHala and a^tpfflanC. and im' 
proving aducatlonal managamam. 

3. An MustiY-fdt^thncoofxSfution^Maientx 
tha st*t0 hvH la taaarrta) in halping umf/ tha 
IntaracUon batw«an aducatloo and tha 
amploym ant community in tha artaa of achool 
Improvamant and aconomie davalopmant 

V y 



HOWNAIEC SERVES 

TlM Aaaodatioei Aina ita otJacthrM br. 



EaUbltahing tnduatnrCducatlon rartnar^ 
aMps/Coundb and providing t«ehnic«< asaia- 
tanc* on oparat^cn and programming rtlatad 
to achod improvamant 



' Conducting ^wortahopa, saminars, and rt- 
gional confartncaa h'ghKghtmg f«ad«rahq) 
davaio p mant in induatrv-«ducat>on coopara* 
t:on. 



' InstaHtng itafT davttopment programa auch 
aa Cotmrnmhy fteaoureaa Wottuhepa da- 
aign«d to tm^^rova inatnxt^ and curriculum 
through tha uaa of local mduatry and cthsr 
communiry votuntaar raaourcaa^ 



Sarvingraanationaldearmghousaforf ^ 
try apofi wrad adufatlonal mctarlds. or «f at* 
ing informattcn acrvicaa. conducting program 
tvafuation, and initUt!'^ maarch and poRcy 
atuOtra. 



' Promoting Innovatfva caraar aduutloA and 
•ntrtpr«n«urth!p programa and matanaU 
and school btaad Job placamant. 



' 0<v«loping, pubtithing and dltsammating 
new and Improvad program lnformatk*n and 
matariaia through n«wtIattara.|Ourna!s.ril.Ta. 
and rMourca gukfaa and contkKting an an* 
mial narJonal showcaaa conf ar*nc«. 



• Maintaining acthra Kalaon with (Hhar major 
organiutiona and aasodationa invot«ad In >n- 
duttry>ad*xatIon partnarahlps auch aa tha 
DS. Chimbar of Commerca, Amanean Ai- 
aodation of School Admimtuatora. National 
ARianca of Bu^naaa> Amarkan Sooafy for 
Training ard Davatcpmant, and tha Amanean 
AsaooatioA of Communtr/ and Junior Co^ 
la(aa. 



a}UCAT10N AND HUMAN 
RESOURC&ECONOMIC 
DEVaOPMENT 

A strong t««d efface irtduttrv-^ducatcn 
attianca is r>«casxary to faolitata t;»« achool-to- 
woft process for youth ard adulu and to pravtdt 
inc&mry with a sUlad t achn*cal and prof cuonal 
worlfcrca. 

In preparing satdanta for preductrv* wort, tho 
achoola nead industr/a vohintaer resources > 
personnet. f»cil(t>e9. mstariala and equipment > 
to help plan, organua and imptemerit « com< 
prahentiva ca'ear cducaucn ayttam. Ind*is:rv 
depands oo education- the primary human re* 
source dalivefy system to the wortpiaee - es • 
long term source of prospcctrve employees wtih 
appropriata bas»e. emptoyabOfty, and market* 
abSe'Uansf arable aktns. 

Industry-education coiUboration h essa^ttai m 
redudr>g the mismatch between |Obs and job 
seekers and the gap between wo<kfo^ reqwre- 
mants and sti^t preparation ( ^ wcrt. partlcu- 
laffy among special rteada grcwos. 

£ducation it also piay'r^g a key role in the training 
and retraining of employees, prepanng »ndiv»du* 
als (or self emplo>ment. and provtdinv tectmical 
ass^nca to entrepreneurs. 

Improviig the quality Of huma>i resources 
thfou;*- industry-educatioo joint efforts is a 
prionty in retaining, recruiting, and developing 
business • !he core of an area's aconomtc de« 
veiopment plans, 

Tha KAlEC model for an irtdustry-«ducat»3A 
partnership directed at school improvenr\ent pro- 
vides the vehWa for succe*tfi>l long term human 
resource/economic development. 



Please uke tha responsibiCty of contrSbutHg 
toward achoo! {mprovament and human re- 
source/ecnnomle deveiopntent by invaatlng in a 
memb«nhlp In the National Association for 
Industry Education CooperatloA. 
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MmSoa^ AMocittion for Induttry-BucMlon CoppmJon 



FEBRUARY 1989 



ENTERING THE10TH YEAR 




Or. Don Ctaric 
NAJEC Pmident and CEX). 

Last September marked the begin- 
ing of the 10th year of f^AlEC as a fuN 
tkna oparttloc The Assooatron was 
formed in 1984 as an all volunteer 
org^ntzttton. 

NAIEC ha; grown from a small cx- 
ecutvt committee mto an outstand* 
tng broad based board of directors 
representing business, education, 
labor and government, along with a 
steadiiy expanding memoershtp in the 
US. and Canada. The Assoctation has 
achieved an impressive record of 
furtherino busmeM/jrvfustry-educstion 
coKaboration in school reform/imprawe* 
«nent tha tducation-to-woric pmcasa 
inrcugh career education, and. in tum. 
human resource and economic devel- 
opmant >- at both the local and state 
levels. 

NAIEC has emphasized the need 
for a local formal stnKture (IndustfY- 
Education Counc9) and an Wkittrv 
•ducation coordkuition function at the 
sute levet - recognizing that the 
entire educational system needs help. 
Our mission is to help develop a da* 
tverytysttm through wNchbcsmess/ 
industry can channel its vohmtaer 
rtsourcta in a coherent, cost-effective 
manner into the total school program 
in order to refocus/rashape/rsatruc- 
ture academic arxi vocational edu- 
cation so that it it more rasponefve 
to both student and employer need9. 

Over the years, wa have helped 
Uisinesa/industry/aducation leaders 
establish arvi strengthen local formal 
alliances through tectmical assistartcci 
matertala ar>d conferences in both the 
U.S. and Canada. MAIEC has worked 
in 23 ststaa assisting in the develop- 
ment of legislation that parallels our 
mission; establishing an industry-edu- 
cation coordination f ufKtion; develop- 
ing work /education goals for a state 



department of education, and helping 
in the formation of sute task forces 
fostering business/industry /education 
co&aborsttoru 

NAIEC is the first organization to 
articulate the role of businessAn- 
dustry/educatlon ioint efforts in eco- 
rKMilc deve l o pm ent. Our regional 
conferences in Hartford (1979) and 
Boston 11980) and the NAIEC nation- 
al conference in Dallas in 1980 were 
the forerunners of the widespread 
discussion and activity associated 
with t^tts topic The NAIEC research 
paper on dUplaced workers in 1980 
for the National Center for Research 
in Vocatiortal Education was another 
first on a topic that has generated con- 
siderable anemion. Our monograph 
in 1981 onGnUngtheNghercducation 
and employment comrmmrties icf the 
American CourictI on Education oroke 
ground m this area. The Association's 
annu^ national showcase confer- 
ences hosted by sute education de- 
pertmenu are the only nation?! forum 
focusing caciusively on business/ 
iixSustry/education font efforts in 
schpol reform/improvement prepare 
tion for work through career educa- 
tioa *nC human resource/economic 
development 

Ws have linked at times with major 
national research organizations tn 

developing projects in response to com- 
petittvd grant and contract announce- 
ments. The NAIEC grant and contract 
awrMs have been in the areas of voca- 
tion ' career, adult basic; and special 
education. 

NAIEC has achieved significant na- 
tior;al vtsibtlrty through its programs, 
participation in rutional and sute 
forums, articles, awards, materials, 
service on task forces, a^d lU re- 
gional ar>d national conferences. Our 
information brochure provides an 
understanding of who we era what 
wo stand for arxi how we serv& 

The major thrust of tha NAIEC prc- 
gram. special projects and activities 
has beer^ and contmues to be in ^ 
provlns academic ar^ vocational edu- 
cation to better prepare youth and 
•duhs for productive woilc. Closing 
the gap between employer work force 
needs artd preparation for work in our 
schools, reducing the mlematch be- 
tween jobs and |0b seekers, and pro- 
moting entreprenetniiip - alt are cen - 
tral to our m5ss>on and, in turn, human 
resource and economic davslopmant 

The combined forces of demograph- 
ic change, tachnafoglcai advancanMnt 
and kKreasing international com- 
potftion are significantly chanotf)g the 
wofkplacit and concomitamiy. edu- 
cation ar>d training requirementa for 
work. This is the chall«>ge before us 
which wtH necessrtate a sig.nificant 
expansion of NAIEC's program and 
base of firtartctal support. □ 
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1989 NAIEC AWARD RECIPIENTS 
FOCUS ON CAREER EDUCATION 
AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 



WUter L. Purdy. 1389 Awartls 
Coownfttt* Chalnnan for the Na- 
tional Association for Industry* 
Education Cooparation and Di- 
renof of Education Services at 
the Edison Electric Institute in 
Washingtoa DXX. announced the 
wtf)ners of the competition for the 
1989 NAIEC Educational Sponsor 
ship and UtJization Awards. 

Tt^ EducatSonal Sponsorship 
Award recipient is Ganasis Heahh 
V«ntur*s. KonrMth Squaro, »A Its 
Nursing Speciafot Program is a 
carear educatioo model des*g4ied 
to help reduce the cntical na- 
tional shortage cf nurses. The 
Company"', program im^lves a 
coftaboratjvc effort with 12 com- 
mwuty coBegcs and vocatrorul 
tr«trttf>g schools focusing on the 
development of procedures and 
curriculum, and assessment. 
Combtnmg work experience wrth 
a st::-month community college 
curriculum, this iniH>yatrve pro- 
gram is atmed at enhancing the 
participants' self esteem and 
upgrading vocational skills, (ror 
additional informatioa contact 
Connie Wragge. Marlcettng 
Manager - 215/444-6350). 

Or. FraiKas M. Cartar, Induatfy- 



Educatkm CoooSnstcr for the 
Dtfawart County F^rtnersMp for 
Economic Devalopmant and Inter- 
mediate Unit #25 fai MatSa. M. 

is the w-msr of the UtTtratton 
Award. S.* <*'-"»cted an industry- 
education KxatjveK'l2 career 
education program for 14 of :he 
15 school disxnzxs in th.e •'xunty; 
published the Delaware County 
Job Ptanrwtg Guide ^.ised m career 
counseling arxJ job i>^ccment pro- 
grams; devek>ped and ddm«)»tered 
a regional information arxl referral 
system, matching training needs 
of local business artd trxfustry 
With local educational resources: 
served as Chatr of the 6usr.es* 
«nd industry Committee of the 
Employment and Education Task 
Force; Delaware County's Pswifwr- 
sNp for Human Services, and 
has been a leader m rosterir>g 
economic development m her area. 
(For additional informatioa con- 
tact Dr. Carter at 215/565-7575). 

Mr Purdy presented plaques to 
Genesis' President Richard Howard 
and Dr. Carter (both NAIEC merr- 
bcfs) at the September 20 Awards 
luncheon during the NAIEC 
Natiortai Showcase Conference 
in Overland Rwk. ICansas. □ 



NHW NAIEC DIRECTORS ANNOUNCED 



NAIEC SHOWCASE 
CONFEftENCE 
HIGHUGHTS 
INDUSfRY- 
EDUCATION JOINT 
BFFOmS IN SCHOOL 
REFOHM, CAREER 
EDUCATION, AND 
ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 

T?te September 20-22 National 
Assoc atioo for Industry-Edocatpon 
Cooperation's 1989 Annual In- 
dustr/ Edtication Showcase Con- 
fertrc«> in OvertarxS Park. Kansas 
feature*? exemplary coBaborative 
programs and practices directed 
at furthering school reform, prep- 
aration for work through career 
edjcation. arxl human resource/ 
ecocomic developnfienL 

A capacity audience from the 
US.. Canada and Great Britain 
Vard keyrrate speaker. Paul H. 
Hanson. Chairman. Unfted Tata- 
ccmmurucations. Inc. in an sd- 
dress on The Education Gap state 
that "American education is in 
worse uoub!e than it was a year 
aga or frve years aga or 15 years 
aga The Ajrtertcan standard of 
living is at stak& Wb canr^ot com- 
pete in:emationaOy v.Tth employees 
who carmot read with employees 
who canrK)t do simple math, with 
employees who cannot v«ite." 



NAICC Chairman Jack ^. 
Marshall announced the ap- 
pointment of the foOowing new 
members to the Association's 
Board of Directors for a term 
erKJmg :.i the year noted: 

• Dr. Gregory M. St. O'Brien - 
Chancellor. University of New 
Orleans (1391) 

• Dr. Jay Smink - Executrwe 
Director. Clemson University 
Dropout Prevention Center. 
Ctcmson University SC. (1991) 



• Dr. Joan Bowtn - President. 
Industry-Education Counc2 cf 
Carifomia (1991) 

• Mr. John P. Gnae<£r>Qer - Chair- 
man. STS Ccnsuttants Ltd., 
Chic3galL(1990) 

• Mr. Jamas O'Conrior- Executive 
Director. National Co-operative 
Coreer and Work Education 
Association cr Caned.*. Ham> 
ilton. Ontano (1991) 

• Mrs. SaBy Southard - Member. 



Ohio State Board of Education 
(1990) 

• Dr. DcnakJ M. CarroS. Jr. - 

Pennsylvania Secretary of 
Education (1991) 
Mr. Marshall expressed his ap- 
preciation two directors who 
have retired. Mr. Rcberi F. Magae. 
Director. VS. Department of Com- 
merce (Buffalo D^^tnct) and Dr. 
*^ohn H. Francb. Vice President. 
Corporate Communications, Fkxxla 
Power and Light. 0 
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schools, vow ofganizaiioo 
provides an invsluabie servico 
to ouf ctAsnuy. Your c«f»er 
education and job placement 
programs have crested new 
opportunmes for thousarvis 
of young men and women. 
Vbu are hetptng to train the 
skBIed work force that is so 
necessary in a techrtotogicaPY 
complex marlcetptace. I com- 
mend you for your commit- 
ment to oor nation's future 
wen-being. 

Barbara )oins me in ser)dir>g ycu 
our best wishes for a productK-e 
meeting and for conttfnjed suc- 
cess in the vesrs to come. God 
bJessyoo. □ 



tn addition. Mr. Henson pomted 
outthjc 

♦ he is worried about "the edu- 
cation 9ap«" — the gap be- 
tween what we are arxl what we 
want to be — what we must be- 
come: the gaps between urbaa 
suburbaa and rural schools: 
the gap between wf«te students 
and students from other ethr)ic 
groups; the huge gap between 
the kind of graduates turrted out 
by American schcds en6 the 
kjnd of employees businesses 
want and need to (vre — even 
the gap between educational 
and busi:)ess pnorities. 

• butinsn can bring reeourcea 
to bear on the p i o ble ma Cm ed- 
ucation). Wa can provide both 
human resot^ces and capital. 
Wa are doing thts today. We 
wdl r)e«d to do more tcmorrcw. 
Busness can also bring know 
how. We do have considerable 
experience in management 
systems. From what we have 
lean>ed about decent! aCzation 
and empowerment of individual 
dectslon-makirig in this Informa- 
tion Age^ the teaching profession 
needs a radical restructuring. 

Mi. Henson told the Cortference 
attendees "American business H 
rtjnnjng scared. Education has our 
Btttntfon. It has become cur top 
prioi^tY. We wan: to help." 

In another presentation before 
the general audience; Dr. iCenneth 
a Hoyt. former Director of the 
OfHce of Career Education. US. 
Department of Educatioa cw- 
rentiy Univers.ty Distngushcd Pro- 
fessor, Kartsas State University 
and a member of NAI ECs Executive 
Committer addressed the topic of 
Colaboration: The Kay tc Suc- 
cess in Prfvata Sector/Education 
System Reiationships. Some high- 
lights of his commentary are as 
fodows: 

• Every educational reform pro- 
posal of the 1980s rooted its 
calls for change around the 
need to ir>crease America's 
ability to compete in the tnter- 
natk>rva| marketplace V^t. none 
amphsslzo a "careers" oriented 
approach to reform. 

• The calls for Licreased private 
sector/education relationships 
dunng the t980s have largely 
avoided e7plainir>g why such 
relationships are rieeded. what 
pnvat;; sector , rsons - as op- 



posed to educators — ^ being 
asked to do: arKl how efforts of 
mul^ple pnvate sector firms can 
best be coordinated with those 
of k}cal education systems. 
• The "partnership" concept in 
pnvate sector/education system 
retationshtps has beeti largely 
destroyed during the decade of 
the 1380s through inappropriate 
actions. In the I970sw the term 
"parb>erships" >^as introduced 
as a legitimate term in which 
the education system arxj the 
private sector joined forces in 
identifying problems* form- 
uUtir>g plans for solving such 
problems, and tmplem^tir)g 
programs to do sa Durkig 
the 1980s, the tjrm "partner- 
ships" has placed private sector 
persor;s in such roles as "class- 
room assistant." "firwncial 
supporter." and/or "ai^visor" to 
the education systerr. The true 
meaning of the word " partrMTS" 
has been largely lost. 
Dr. Hoyt emphasued the need 
for "people cfunge" refomt pro- 
posals which demand the involve- 
ment of the private sector. "System 
change" reform proposals demand 
the strong support of the private 
sector. 

This year's conference at the 
Doubletree Hotel in Overland F^rk 
was hosted by the Kansas Depart- 
ment of Education and Kansas 
Department oS Commerce in co- 
operation with Johr>son Com- 
munity CtiOtge and the Kansas 
Foundation for Pssrtnerships m 
Education. 

NAIEC members were among the 
presenters of exemplary mdustry- 
education collaborative programs 
and practices at the local and state 
levels. □ 



PRESIDENT BUSH 
CITES NAIEC FOR 
HELPING IMPROVE 
EDUCATION 

The foPowing are excerpts of a 
communicatton from Presklent 
Gaorga Bush on NAlEC's mission 
to the participants tn NAtcC's 
National Showcase Confortnce tn 
Overland Park. KS on September 
20-22. 

By bnngtng together the 
resources of business, labor. 
goverr>ment. and the profes- 
sums to improve Arnenca:) 



NAIEC AWARDED 
GRANT FOR 
HANDICAPPED 
STUDENT SERVICE 
PROGRAMS IN 
POSTSECONDARY 
EDUCATION 

The Natkxtal Association for 
tndufftry-Educatlon Cooper^ion 
was awarded a 12 month grant from 
the US. Department of Education, 
under the National bistitute on 
Disability and RahabiUtatlon 
Research Program, to corxluct a 
comprehensive assessment and 
evaluation of postsecondary han- 
dicapped student service programs. 
A key feature of this evaluation 
stt-dv will be the foPowup of dts- 
^oled college graduates to deter- 
rrunt their employment status afKJ 
community adjxrttment. 

Handicapped student service 
programs have increased 
dramaticatty in the p»it decade. 
Wth the growing numbers of d^- 
abled students gaining access 
to higher education and tho prolif- 
eration of iervice programs for 
them, ine r^eed to assess the ef- 
fectn^ncss of these efforts has 
been recognized b^ professiorwls 
m the field. 

The Association of Handicapped 
Student Service Programs In 
Postsecondary EducatkKt m Colum- 
bus. OH serves as the subcontrac- 
to' for this pro.'ect. 

The pro}ect should lead to in- 
creased access of disabled 
sttxients to higher education, better 
retention of those who pursue it. 
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and mofc successful employment 
»nd utisf ddory community adiust' 
ment for those who compicte it 

A comprthensiv* survey wt!i be 
conducted of pjogr»ms to detef- 
nrane the $i«e-of-the-art in pro- 
grams serving postsecondary 
hanc capped students in Wghtr 
education. Institutions interested 
in participatrtg in the project 
su/vey should contact NAIEC 
at 716/834-7047 before November 
15. 1989. C 



PRESIDENT 
& GOVERNORS 
AGREE AT 

EDUCATION SUMMIT 
TO ESTABL8SH 
PERFORMANCE 
GOALS & 
RESTRUCTURE 
EDUCATION SYSTEM 

^dOcwing the September 27-28 
summit on education tn Char- 
lottcsvflle;, VA. President Bosh 
and the nai»n's governors agreed 
to establish, educattorul perform- 
ance goals and to undertake a 
rcstructur:r>3 of the American 
system of education. 

In a joint statement rereased 
at the coTKluston of the edu^ 
cation summit, the president 
arxJ governors agreed to establish 
a process for setting national 
education goals, undertake the 
restructurfng of the education 
system, and seek greater flex- 
rbiSty ar>d accountabSty m the 
use of federal resources to meet 
educational goals. 

Restructunng education m an 
states would include, a system 
of accountability that focuses 
on results; decentralization of 
authorrty and decision making to 
the school Sfte; a rigorous program 
of mstrucxton designed to ensure 
that every chjkJ can acquire the 
knowledge and skills required m 
an economy in which tndrviduals 
must be able to think for a living; 
an educat'Oii system that develops 
first-rate teachers; and active, 
suMatned parents and business 
community involvement 

Alsa t:ie statement provided for 
reporting aftttually "on progress 
in achievrng our goals" D 



NEW INDUSTRY- 
EDUCATION 
COUNCILS 
ORGANIZED IN 
CANADA 

The Himllton/Wentworth. 
Ontario Industry-Educational 
Co4;i>dl (icC) (NAIEC Memberl 
reports the estab&shnrtent of new 
ttvJustry education courKils/foun- 
dations m the Durham Reg«n. 
Kmgston, Metropolitan Montreal. 
Niagara Region, Ottawa-Carleton. 
Scarborough. Windsor, and the 
Vbrk Regfon. 



PIannir>g is urxJerway to orgarwie 
counois tn the Halton f^ton. 
Kitcherier-WaterkXk and WeOa^gtor. 
County TTw Indimry*Education 
Council model has been endorsed 
by the CanecEan Chamber of Com- 
merce ar»d the Ontario Ministry 
of EducatiOR. The Hamilton/Went- 
wofth lEC has published its 9th 
Annual Report. For fuaher infor- 
mation on th;s lEC contact Bob 
Phi'ip, Executive Otrector. RO 
Box 745. Station 'A'. Hamilton. 
Ontario. Canada L8N 3Md 
{41S/529-4483). O 



CALENDAR 
OF EVENTS 

• VocationaJ education: It Works IS 
the theme of the 1989 American 
Vocational Association Conven 
tion m Orlandoi FL on December 
1-5 Featured speakers include 
Frederick D. McCfure, Assistant 
to the President fo Legislative 
Affairs and Mrs. Elizabeth Dot**, 
Secretary of Ubor Contact AVA. 
1410 King St'eet. Alexandria. VA 
22314 

• Career Guidance: Work Now and 
In the Future is the theme of a 
conference on preparing youth 
for the workplace sponsored 
by the Northwest Regional 
Educaticnai Ubor«.tory (NREL) 
and four r;ational organizatusns 
and agencies on November 
8*9 m Portland. OR. Contact 
Tom Barrett. Conference Plan- 
ner. NREL 101 Southwest Mam 
Street. Suite 500. Portland 
OR 97204 (800/547-6339. 
ext. 5bO — or m O'eaon 
503/275 9550) 
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• Entrepreneurial Developmant: A 
Roadmap to the Future »s the 

focuz of the November 16-17 
conference at the Fairmont t^otel 
« New Orieans. LA corxiucted by 
the Nationai Council for Urbcn 
Ecofxxnic Development (CUED) 
in conjunction with two federal 
agencies — the Minority 
Busmess Oeveiopment Agency 
and the Ecor)omiC Development 
Agency. US. Department of 
Commerce Amor>g the topics 
on the agenda are givtr>g youth 
basic sicills in entrepreneurial 
training, helping women and 
mmorities develop entrepre* 
neurial skills. arvJ using the 
resources of educational in- 
stitutrons and corporations to 
assist small firms. Contact the 
CUED. 1730 K -Street, NW. 
Wa$h-j>gton. DC 20006 (202/ 
223-4735). 



• The CoufKil for Adult and Ex 
periential Learning (CAEL) will 
corrduct tts 1989 Internatioru'l 
Assembly at the Hershey Hotel vi 
Philadelphia. PA on November 
9-11 with the theme Unleashing 
Our fxa Potential. lbp<s include 
emplovabiCty arxJproductivitv- a 
new agenda for the workforce 
3r>d state sponsored workforce 
development programs. Contact 
Kathleen R. Chemus^ ConfercrKC 
Coordinator at 301/997-3535 
or wnte CAEL, 10840 Little 
Ratuxent Pkwy. Suite 203. 
Columbia. MD 21044. 



• The 1989 Mainstream Annual 
Conference wtU be held m 
Washington. DC on November 
2 3 and highlight The Great 
Labor Shortage of 1992... .And 
One Way to Prevent It. Secretary 
of Labor Elizabeth Dole will be 
the keynote speaker Contact 
M^tmstream. inc . PO. 8ox 
65183. Washington. DC 20035 
I202/898-1400J r 
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RESOURCES 

• l i w mfc i tf in ftopit: A Str«t«3y 
to Addrtts Amwlca's Woilc 
torct Criito (September 1989). 
A Report to the Secrettfy of 
Labor end the Amertean (Vople 
from the Cocnmtssion on Vlforic 
force Quality and Labor Market 
Efficiency, "fo order this report, 
write to the Superintendent of 
Documents, US. Govemme<it 
Printbfl Office; Washington. 
Dja 20402-9328 (stock na 
029-00(MX)428-5) or caU 202/ 
783-3238. Price - ^3.75. 
The report disojsses three 
tf>emes: creatirig tncentrves to 
improve student motivation ar^ 
achievement: imptoving work- 
force qutality through pubtic ar>d 
private investments in bfctime 
eduC3t;on arxl traintng; and tm- 
proviftg the efficiency with which 
workers' existing skiUs are util- 
ized. Chapters 1-3 contain the 
resuhs of the Commis^cn's 
de'jberatrons on each of these 
themes, as wen as specific 
recommendations for action by 
the p'tvate sector, the education 
communhy and an levels of 
government. Chapter 4 contaois 
recommendations for improving 
the data-gathering and research 
activities of the federal govem- 
ment so that "our leaders* 
future decisiofis can be based 
on more complete information 
about the American workforce:" 

• Can Business Save Education? 
Stratesies for the 19dOs edited 
by Jeanre AUen C1989K Pub- 



lished by the Heritage Foun- 
dation. 214 Massachusens 
Avenya N Washington, 0.C 

20002 - $iaoo. 

Thb p(^>licatioa 8 part of The 
Heritage Lecture series, repre- 
sents ttie published proceed- 
ings of a daylong conference 
hosted by the KourxJatioa. in- 
vc^ving business executives and 
poScy makers. The Conferer)ce 
partictpants examined some of 
the sckjtions American business 
has advanced to solve the prob- 
lems in the schools — tiKludirtg 
irmovatrve business/industry/ 
education collaborative projects 
and programs. Ibpics include a 
corporate perspective; butU»g 
community aniar)ces, improving 
pub&c and pmrate education, ar>d 
busir>ess and public policy. 

* Workforce Pevefapmentil Strat- 
egies (WOS! is a rtewsletter 
ptH^lished by Workixnvledge, 
Inc, 1220 Montctaire Way. Los 
Ahos; OA 94022. The subsaip- 
tjcn price is $125 annually for 
12 issues. 

WDS focuses on developmcnis 
in education, training, and 
economic developrr^ent. An ex- 
amine of its coverage on a 
rtattonal front in its October 
issue aro artides on technology 
change training assessment, 
TV. literacy, the Center for Ad- 
vanced Learmrig Systems spon- 
sored by the US. Department 
of Labor. arxJ the National As- 



sociation for Ir^ustry-Cducation 
Cooperation, The newsletter 
states that NAJEC's Board of 
Directors "reads Mca a wtio's 
who in work f orce development. 
These are experienced, top 
notch people who know a tot 
about how buslr;esa and educa- 
tkm can work together." 

» Work ki the New Economy: 
Careers and Job Se^dr>e into 
the 2iat Century by Robert 
Wegmann. Robert Chaomaa 
and Miriam Johnson (1989). Co- 
published by JIST Works, inc. 
720 North Park Ave. Indian- 
apolis, IN 46202-3431 and 
the American Association for 
CoonseKng and OevctoPrricnt. 
Available from JlST Works. Inc 
- $14.50 phis $1.50 shipping 
charge for each copy. 
This book IS a resource for 
employers, educators, unions, 
labor market institutions — 
anyone interested in helping 
others pten their careers or fmd 
jobs. The authors' arialysis of 
labor market information leads 
to projections of changes in the 
US. economy and work lives 
through the year 2000. Ptn One 
IS a review of the ehar)ges which 
have; over the last decade, 
transformed the American labor 
market. Psn Two discusses joh 
search skilb. and Part Three 
highlghts job search assistance 
'n>e book joclodes over 330 
referer>ces. □ 



NAiEC 

235 Handncks 8^vd. 

Buffakx New Ysdc 14226-3304 

718/834-7047 
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1989 

National association for 
industry-education cooperation 

presents 

THE EIGHTH ANNUAL SHOWCASE CONFERENCE 
THE BUSINESS/INDUSTRY/EDUCATION CONNECTION: 

"Meeting workforce needs 

THROUGH 
bCHOOL IMPROVEMENT" 



KANSAS HOSTS: 
The Kansas State Department of Education 
The Kansas Department of Commerce 

in cooperation with 
Johnson County Community College 
and 

The Kansas Foundation for Partnerships in Education 
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Sl'\TK OF K\NS\S 




OKriCK OF I IIK Co\ K»\<)K 
Slatt Cutntttt 
Tain ka Wtt 2-1 



September 20 » 1989 



Welcome to Kansas! 

It is a pleasure to host the eighth annual National Association for 
Industry-Education Cooperation "Showcase" Conference. 

The 1989 Conference theme: "Meeting Workforce Needs Through School 
Icpr overrent" focuses on the need for strong alliances between 
business/industry/government and education in order to improve our 
nation's schools and preserve our most precious resource: the youth of 
America. The challonr^' has never been greater as employers and educators 
face technological » economic and demographic forces. 

The 1939 HAIEC "Showcase" Conference highlights thirty of tne country's 
outstanding business/ industry/education collaborations, fifteen -£ these 
programs are from the state of Kans-'s. 

Johnson County, Kansas* one of the most progressive areas for business and 
education in the country^ is an ideal setting for sharing information on 
partnerships that can strengthen our educational and economic systems. 
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Department Of commerce 



Mike Hayxlcn 



Harland E. Pnddle 
Secretary 



September 20 » 1989 



Dear N.MEC Conference Attendees: 

The Kansas Department of Comnerce would like to welcome you to the eighth 
annual National Association for Industry-Education Cooperation "Showcase" 
Conference. 

Partnerships between business and education can produce a synergism that 
enhances the environment in which econorttic opportunity is created. These 
relationships of cooperation are crucial to our economic future. 

This conference will indeed be a "showcase" of exemplary programs from 
throughout the country focused on the theme of "Meeting Workforce Needs 
Through School Improvement." 

We are pleased that Kan::as is hosting this event and hope that you find 
the next few days rewarding. 

Sincc^Tolyi 




Secretary 



HEP: jb 



400 \X^^• 8th ?tuift 5th Fl<..>r / Tcvfxk^, K'^nvi. 6660J W57 / (91 296-3481 
FAX (9n5 296 >0S5 ' UIZX #49^:494KS 
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OFFICE OF THE PRESIDEWT 



JCCC 




Johnson County Community College 
12345 College at Quivin 
Overl&nd Pvk, ICansas 66210-1299 
(913)469-8500 



September 20, 1989 



Johnson County Community College undenvntes many cooperative activities throughout 
each year. None arc as important as those that further our ties with business and 
industry. Part of the mission of a community college is to serve as a catalyst for growth 
and development, to pro\ education and training programs that enable business to 
flourish. By advancing the economic strength of our community, we mcrease our ability 
to provide assistance in many other critical areas. 

Johnson County Community College is pleaseJ to serve as a co-host for this year's 
National Association for Industry-Education Cooperation "Showcase" inference. The 
theme of the conference - "Meeting Workforce Needs Through School Improvement" • 
perfectly expresses our commitment to business-education partnerships. 

It IS of no small consequence that one of 'he nation's most innovative and progressive 
such partnerships exists here on our campus in the Industrial Technical Center. 
Formed in 1987 with Burlington Northern Railroad, the nation's largest rail carrier, this 
partnership has created a major new building on our campus that serves as BN's 
national training center. 

More than 2,000 BN employees annually attend classes at the ITC, which also provides 
significant additional office and classroom space for JCCC faculty and students. New 
cooperative educational programs between JCCC and BN are being developed. The 
long-range potential of this agreement is just beginning to be felt. 

We are pleased that you ^\1II be able to learn more about this unique agreement at this 
year's N.A.I.E,C conference and to have an opportunity to tour the Industrial Technical 
Center We will be delighted to have you on campus. 



WELCOME TO JOHNSON COUNTY! 



Sincerely, 




Charles J. Ca risen 
President 
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1^^^ Kansas State Department of Education 



Seplember eo, 1S89 



Dear NAIEC Conference Attendees: 

Welcore to Kansas! i want to congratulate you for attending the eighth annual 
National Association for Industry-Education Cooperatlc.i conference. The econoralc 
viability of our nation rests with the abll'ty of business, industry, and 
education to become allies In training and retraining workers to be prepared to 
face the technological evolution occurring in our workforce. 

With the best Information business and Industry can provide, education can better 
train and retrain workers for a constantly changing work environment. Wo are 
In an era of lifelong learning with the need to train and retrain as many as five 
tinjes In each worker's ;ife. it will be mutually beneficial for business, 
industry, and education to provide well-trained workers so that economic 
development can surge forvard to make our nation more compotUlve and successful. 

Thes3 goals will be reached by the hard work and dedication of people like you. 
We are proud to co-host this "showcase" conference and hope that you find the 
next few days to be productive and rewarding. 




Kansci State Education Building 
120 'Easl 10th Street Topeka. Kansas (>6612 



Of fic* of th« Commiuioncr 




Sincerely, 



Le6 DroegMBuelier 
Cownlssloner of Education 
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Kansas Foundation for Partnerships In Education 

Malllnt Addr«aa: 
Colics* oi Education 
Biucmont Hall 
Kanaaa Stal« University 
Manhattan. KS 66506 
Phcac: (913) 532-5886 

September 20, 1989 



Dear NAIEC Conference Participants: 

The Kansas Foundation for Partnerships in Education is pleased 
to serve as one of the co-hosts for this year's National Association 
for Industry-Education Cooperation "Showcase" Conference. We 
take great pride in introducing this conference to ihe "midwest. " 
Our appreciation goes to Dr. Ken Hoyt and the Foundation Board 
of Directors for diligently pursuing Kansas as a location for this 
year's conference. 

Increasing and enhancing business/education collaboration and 
partnerships has been the primary purpose of the Kansas 
Foundation for Partnerships in Education since our incorporation 
in 1985. Membership in the Foundation nears 200 individuals 
and organizations. This year's "Showcase" includes 15 
partnerships from our membership. 

We hope that you enjoy Kansas City, meet and exchange ideas 
with many new people, and take home information that can be 
used to develop new partnerships and strengthen the 
collaboration in existing ones. Welcome to Kansas! 

Sincerely, 



bmcereiy, i 
vjferry G. Horn 



Past President 

Kansas Foundation for Partnerships in Education 
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KEYNOTE SPEAKERS 



DR, KENNETH B. HOYT 
Univenity DistlnfuUhed ProfcsMr 
Kantu State Uni\*er»ity 
Manhattan, Kanaaa 

Dr. HoytU the former Director ofthe Office of 
Ctreer Education, U.S. Department of 
Eduotlon. He !« {nlemttionally reooenized 
for hit outstMdinc leadership of the career 
education movement during the past two 
decades. Dr Hoyt's leadership of the National 
Career Education movement led to the 
fot^natlon of a network of state career 
education ocordinaton. career education 
legislatk>n and the establishment of local 
career education coordmators and advisory 
committees. He emphasixes that, "Career 
education is a process oriented vehicle for use 
in implementing education reform 
proposals." Dr. Hoyt b a member of the 
NAIEC ExecuUve Committee of the Board of 
Directors. 





DR. DONALD M. CLARK 
President and Chief Executive Of nccr 
NAIEC 
Buffalo. New Yori< 

Dr. Clark is internationally reoogntzed for his 
work in promoting industry^education 
oooperaUon. He has authored numerous 
publications and articles m public/po^t' 
secondary 'industry education coordination, 
school improvement, education's role in 
economic development, career, vocational, 
and economic education, and occupatk>nal 
plannin;. He has ^dressed many national 
&nd state audiences and consulted to the U.S. 
Department of Educaticn. trsde associations, 
professional organizations, and state 
departments of educat^)n on improving 
industry-educatk>n joint efforts. In January 
1989, President Reagan appointed Dr. Clark 
to serve ts a member of tite National Advisory 
council on Educational Research and 
Improvement 
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KEYNOTE SPEAKERS 



PAULH.HENSON 
Chairman 
United Telecommunications. Inc. 
Kansas City, Missouri 

Mr. Henson hu served as chairman of UmUd 
TelKom Since 1966. He is credited with 
transforming Kansas City into a 
telecommunications center as United 
Telecom and its affiliate, US Sprint, have 
become leaders of the industry. The parent 
company and its affiliates are some of the 
largest employers in Johnson County. Henson 
seoi'es as chairman of iSe National Security 
Telecommunications Aovisory Ccnrimitt/* 
and is a d irector on the boards of Armco. Inc.. 
Duke Pov^er Company. an<i Hallnrurk Cards. 
Inc. His service activities i'tdude trusteeships 
or directorships cn th( BusinesS'IIigher 
Education Forum, the Midwest Research 
Institute, the University of Kansas City, and 
the Tax Foundation. As one of the area's 
philanthropic leaders. Mr. Henson has been 
selected Johnson Countian of the Year by the 
Johnson County Community College 
Foundation. Mr. Henson is a graduate of the 
University of Nebraska wi*h bachetor's and 
master's degrees in electrical engineering. 





FRAND.JABARA 
Distinguished Professor' in Business 

Founder 
The Center for Enireprcneurship 
The Wichita State University 
Wichita, Kansas 

Fran D. Jabara has been a Distinguished 
Professor in Business at Wichita Sute since 
I97I. He joined the University faculty In ]94.\ 
and served for seven years as Dean of the 
College of Business Administration. 
Professor Jabara is the founder of Th« Center 
for Entreprmeurshi^ at The Wichita State 
University. The Center, founded in 1977. \ 
one of the first comprehensive programs in 
the nation devoted to entrepreneurial 
educrtion. He received his undergraduate 
degree from Oklahoma State University, and 
completed graduate studies at iVorlh western 
Universi^. Professor Jabara is a board 
member of Kansas. Inc.. and v:*s the 
chairman of the Kansas delegation to the 1986 
White Hoi'se Conference on Small Business. 
Recently he was awarded the prestigious 
Leavey Award for Excellence in Private 
Enterprise Education by the Freedom 
Foundation. 
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1989 PROGRAM AT A GLANCE 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 20, 1989 
4-00 - 5:30 p.m. Pre-workshop Session 

Dr. Donald M. Clark. President NAIEC 

Organizing and Implementinfif an Industrial Education Alliance 

THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, 1989 

8:30 9:00 a.m. Opening Breakfast (formal, not buffet) 

9:00 - 10.30 a.m. General Session 

Paul H. Henson 
Chairman 

United Telecommunications. Inc. 

10:45 -11:45 a.m. Showcase Session "A" (select one) 

12:00 1:30 p.m. Luncheon General Session 

Fran D. Jabara 
Founder 

The Center for Entrepreneurship 
1:45 -2:45 p.m. Showcase Session "B" (select one) 

2:50 p.m. Bus departs for Burlington Northern Training Center Tour 

3H)0 - 4K)0 p.m. Showcase Session "QT (select one) 

3:05 - 4.05 p.m. i>urlington Northern Training (^nter Tour 

3:10 p m. Bus departs for Surlington Northern Training Center Tour 

3:25 - 4:25 p.m. Burlington Northern Training Center Tour 

5:15 •6:15 p.m. Reception 

7:20 p.m. Bus departs for Burlington Northern Training Center Tour 

7:30 • 8:G0 pjn. Burlington Northern Training Center Tour 

FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 22, 1989 
8:15-8:45 a.m. Breakfast (formal, not buffet) 

Genersil Sei)Sion 



8:45-9:45 a.m. 



10:00-11:00 a.m. 
11:15- 12:15 lp.m. 
11.45 a.m. 
12:00 - 1:00 p.m. 



Kenneth B. Hoyt, Ph.D. 
University Distinguished Professor 
Kansas State University 

Showcase Session "D" (select one) 

Showcase Session "E" (select one) 

Bus departs fo' Burlington Northern Training Center Tour 
BurlinKton Northern Training Center Tour 
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BURLINGTON NORTHERN RAILROAD 
TECHNICAL TRAINING CENTER 




Railroading on the Burlington Northern today 
means meeting the need% of the customer by 
uU'lizing state^f-the-art telecommunications and 
signal systems to -Insure tl:e safe and efficient 
operations of mile-long trains, powered by high 
horsepower micropnx^ssor controlled locomotives, 
pulling sophisticated freight equipment over 
25.000 miles of track. 




MeeU'ng the needs of the customer is t!ie number 
one goal of the Burlington Northern Railroad. This 
goii has nwmdated changes in the basic concept of 
railroad operation, required the adaptation of the 
latest in technology and necessitated a continuous 
innovative effort on the part of every employee. 
Vital to the success of the Railroad is a highly- 
trained work force, capable of meeting thedcmands 
of toda/s fiercely competitive transportation 
industry. 

The basic purpose of technical training is. in 
recognition of the ever-changing railroad 
environment, to identify training opportunities, 
then develop and deliver quality training in a 
timely and cost-effective manner. 



Burlington Northern Railroad's Technical 
Trainirg Center occupies 32.000 square feet of tne 
new Industrial Technical Center (ITC) on the 
campus of Johnson County Community College 
(JCCC). JCCC is located in the suburban Kansas 
City community of Overland Park, Kansas. The 
Thiining Center consists of four general'USC 
classrooms, seven specific-use classrooms/labs, a 
computer based training development area and 
student lab. a locomotive simulator complex, an 
audio*visuaI production studio, a program 
development workroom, and a spacious student 
lounge. 

John Riley. Administrator of the Federal Railroad 
Administration, said at the dedicaUon of the new 
facility on April 22. 1988. "(This is) the best training 
facility in the railroad industry. . .and I've seen 
them air. 




Thursday. September 21. 1989 



Friday. September 22, 1989 



TOURS 

3-05 - 4.05 p m. (bus departs at 2:50 p m.) 
3 25 - 4:25 p.m. (bus departs at 3-10 p.m.) 
7:30 - 8:30 p m. (bus depa.is at 7:20 p m.) 

12 00 - 1.00 p.m. (bus departs at 11:45 a.m.) 
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BUSINESS-INDUSTRY-EDUCATION 
SHOWCASE"CONFERENCE PROGRAM 



8:30 - 9:00 am. BREAKFAST - DOUBLETREE BALLROOM 

9:00 - 10:30 a.m. OPENING SESSION - DOUBLETREE BALLROOM 



Speaker: 

Paul H. Henson 

Chairman 

United Telecommunications, Inc. 
Kansas City. Missouri 

The Education Gap" 

There isagrowmggap between the kind of people schools are turning out and 
the kmd of workforce American Industry needs. To make sure that the United 
States can compete today and tomorrow in the global marketplace, industry 
and education must work together to narrow the gap. The challenge is clear. 



10:45 - 11:45 a.m. SHOWCASE SESSIONS "^A** SELECT ONE OF THE FOLLOWING 

Al) Chicago Careers for Youth 

John Gnaedinger 
Chairman 

Soil Testing Services Consultants. Ltd. 
Northbrook. Illinois 

Chicago Careers for Youth responds to the needs of mmority students through 
presentations in the classroom by role-models from the world -of- work, exposes the 
students to information about the entire careers spectrum. 

A2) InveiJting in Our Future 

Michael Lewellen 

Area Manager, Constituency Relations 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Company 
St. Louis. Missouri 

Like computers, telecommunications technology ts about to revolutionize classroom 
education. And from vo'ce messaging services for schools to professional development 
seminars for teachers. Southwestern Bell Telephone is on the leading edge in 
contributing to the advancement of education in its five-state region. In this session, sec 
first-hand how this Fortune 500 company is investing in the educational future of its 
industry and our nation with specially-iargeted initiatives in Arkansas. Kansas. 
Missouri. Oklahoma and Texas. 



THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, 1989 



7:30 a.m. 



EXHIBITS - DOUBLETREE PRE-FUNCTION GALLERY 
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THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, 1989 



A3) Partnerships for Creativiey 

Dr. M. Catharine Ashmore 

Director, Entrepreneurship Program 

(a "Hter on Education and Training for Employment 

Ohio State University 

Columbus. Ohio 

Entrepreneurship education is an emerging priority for vocational/occupational 
educaUon programs in both highschoolsand two-year colleges. Creativity isan essential 
elennentof such educational programs, both as an experimental education opportunity 
for students and a network builamg opportunity for the schools. This presentation wll 
Share innovative praams in entrepreneurship education at both levels and explore 
Ttud^nt^ together to provide a 2 * 2 opportunity for high school 

A4) Focusing on the Educator 

Holly Lindsey 
Executive Director 

Rochester Area Career Education Council (RACEC) 
Rochester, New York 

RACEC has alwa^ had one focus: raising the career awarenesr of the educator. Tnis 
Zc! 19^6 1? ^ 'T^^V^^f ' ™ ^"^^^^ ^^"^ 21 area school districts 

the Rochester. New York area. RACEC continues to offer prt>gramming on the world of 
work and career education to area teachers, counselors, and administrators. This 
worKshop will provide an overview of the Council's historj-, programming, and the 
support It receives from industry and education. ^ramming, and me 

A5) Apprenticeship 2000 and Apprenticeship School Linkage 
Alfonso Gonzales 

Apprenticeship and Training Representative 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training 
U.S. Department of Labor 
Topeka. Kansas 

Apprenticeship 2000. Statistics indicate that there will be a shortage of skilled workers 
in the American Labor Force at the turn of the century. We will be facing some new 

chanenges m nrieeting the economic demandsr :our country. Over the next decade, there 
will be an increasing demand for the quality md quantity of skilled training provided 

b W rrl^'-^^i; t ^T^^""^ ^"'^ ' esponsibility will re^t with business and 
labor through mdustiy-based training systems. Apprenticeship 2000 concept focuses on 
a Riorc comprehensive system of industry-bared training applicable across all 
mdustnes. This Apprenticeship concept would be the vehicle for change rather than the 
apprenticeship system that now exists. While the current system serves well those 
industries where it has been adopted, the concept may need to vary for other industri^ 
Apprenticeship School Linkage refers to the concept of in-school apprenticeshin It is an 
innovative appr<rach to education and training which allows high school seniors to 
cT.cTnt ""f ^^'•^,?PP'^^^."''Cf while completing their secondary school education. The 
M,. ntt K '^S 1"^*"'^^'"'^°"^ ^'"^^^ represents the U.S. Department of Labor^ 
altem pt to bridge thegap between education and apprenticeship. The concept addresses 
both issues of school-to-work transition and high youth unemployment 
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THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 2h 1989 



A6) Career Education Responsive to Every Student (CERES) 

Barbara Baer 
Project Administrator 
Project CERES 
Ceres. California 

CERES IS a nationally-validated comprehensive career education infusion progrram for 
all students, including speci?! education students and high risk youth. The program's 
objectives are. that students will acquire responsible work habits, knowledge of 
economic/ free enterprise principals, knowledge of diverse occupations, and will apply 
basic skills to job seeking and job retention actions. CERES Project's purpose is to 
provide all students with the basic academic and employabiltty skills necessary for 
- competent. producti\e performance both in school and aftc- leaviig school. Thi 
presenter will, share an overview of the various components of the program, 
demonstrate how CERES mfuseb career education concepts into any school or district's 
existing K-12 curriculum, delineate replication procedures, explain how CERES 
involves a collaboration of school and community. 



A7) The Silicon Prairie Technology Association. Scientific Education Partnerships; 
The Fellowship Program for Distinguished Teachers 

Jerr>' vV. Stogsdill Dr. James E. Foster 

Executive Director Director. Educational Programs 

Silicon Prairie Technolog>* Assn Scientific Education Partnerships 

Lcnexa. Kansas Silicon Prairie Technology Assn. 



The Silicon Prairie Technolog>' Association exists to create a climate in the Kansas City 
region m v\hich advanced technology and support businesses can thrive. In this spirit the 
Association strives to combine the best resources of the private business sector, 
((uvernment agencies, economic development organizations, and educational 
institutions m the Kansas City Region The association service area includes a two state 
region which extends broadly across Missouri and Kansas. As a response to the national 
concern regarding a lack of scientific and technical talent, the Silicon Prairie 
Technology Association Foundation and the Science Pioneers organization are 
•mplementing a partnership program between the Kansas C»ty area business 
community and area teachers. The program is entitled '*The Fellowship Program for 
Distinguished Teachers". The program will provide an mdustry-education partnership 
m which participants from both arenas will be challenged to actively initiate 
improvements in science, mathematics, and technology education Industries are being 
asked to provide summer fellowships to teachers and thereby provide teachers with 
expenencLs that v^ill enhance classroom instruction and give insight into new 
technologies. 



Lenexa. Kansas 
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THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, 1989 

12:00- 1:30 p.ni. LUNCH/GENERAL SESSION - DOUBLETREE BALLROOM 
Speaker: 
Fran D. Jabara 

Distinguished Professor in Business 
Founder 

Center for Entrepreneurship 
The Wichita State University 
Wichita. Kansas 

"Educators/An Entrepreneurial Attitude" 

As educators we should think of ourselves as entrepreneurs. Understanding 
the environment for entrepreneurs as well as the characteristics of 
entrepreneur is vital for success. It is extremely important for students to 
possess an entrepreneurial attitude. owucuw «i 



1:45-2:45 p.m. SHOWCASE SESSIONS "B" SELECT ONE OF THE ALLOWING 
Bl) Western Kansas Economic Development Educational Partnership 
Dr. Dan Rupp 
Director 

Fort Hays State University Center for Economic Education 
Hays. Kansas 

i^^"i^ Lhwlf """^^ ^ ''""^ program for teaching regional economic development 
B2) Project Choice 

Thomas J. Rhone 
Director 

Ewing Marion Kauffman Foundation 
Kansas City. Missouri 

^'^io£![^ ^ d^ription of this innovative program designed /or the education 

onr^^niL ^^-rK^K i^^'"'' '^e student an 

opportunity to finish high school and oecome a productive member of society. 

B3) Education is Everybody's Business 

Connie J. Campbell 
President 

The Learning Exchange 
Kansas City. Missouri 

Presenter will discuss how business partnerships and interdistrict networks can 
powerfully impact staff development efforts of ind'^idual schools and schooTdis^^^^^^^^ 
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THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, 1989 



B4) Join-A'Schoo' 

Nydia Ocasio-Gcurai^e 



Director of Business Coliaboratives 
New York City Board of Education 
New York. New York 

The Join-A-School program, part of the Board of Education's office of Business 
Coliaboratives. was created in 1982. Its objective, then and now. has been to locate 
partners for New York Cit/s public high schools from among public-spirited 
corporations, government agencies and other institutions, and to provide a framework 
m which these linkages can thrive. The presenter will discu&> the projects spawned by 
Join-A'School. examples of what a corporate or public sponsor can do. and the program's 
long-range goal to see all of the 116 high schools throughout the school system linked 
with a partner from the public or private sector. 

B5) Finding Competencies for Advanced Training 

Harold Marconnette Peggy Church 

Director, Business/Industry Certer Director. Developmental Studies 

Dodge Cit>- Community College Dodge City Community College 

Dodge City, Kansas Dodge City, Kansas 

The panel presentation will describe ho,v Dodge City Community College in partnership 
with Excel. Inc.. of Dodge City, determined the training needs of the Excel. Inc. 
maintenance area. The panel discussion will center on how the process was started, the 
type of testing used, evaluating the testing results and determining the needs of the 
maintenance department 

B6) Make Your Local Business Community Your Classroom 

David Wiebe 
Executive Director 

Niagara- Peninsula Industry-Education Council 

Niagara Falls. Ontario 

Canada 

Industry Education Councils facilitate the merging of local community resources with 
the needsof teachers and students. Niagara- Peninsula Industry^Education Council has 
initiated a variety of programs and services designed to encourage closer ties between 
local business, industry, labor and education. The presenter will describe the steps 
involved in forming the council and some of the council's activities 

B7) Industry and Teacher Education Liaison * INDTEL 

Dr. David Warwick 
Project Director 
INDTEL 
Aldershot, Hants 
United Kingdom 

INDTEL - Industry and Teacher Education L:aison is a "onsortium of two universities 
(Reading and Southampton), two polytechnics {Kingston and Oxford), five colleges of 
higher education {Bulmershc, King Alfred, La Sainte Union, West Sussex Institute. 
Westminster) and industry in the central southern area. Tne project operates both 
within individual institutions and across the consortium as a whole, aiming to give 
trainee t<iachers first-hand expe. ienceof working v/ith industry on econom ic enterprise 
awareness, curricular development and appropriate teaching methodology In its initial 
phase. INDTEL's direct, participative approaches have proved highly successful and. 
tailored to local circumstances, could serve as a useful model for others working in this 
field. Presenter will give an overview of the program and how it meets workforce needs 
through school improvement. 
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THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, 1989 



BURLINGTON NORTHERN SIMULATOR TOUR 

ITC CENTER - JOHNSON COUNTY COMMUNITY COLLEGE CAMPUS 
(2 bus trips are scheduled for the afternoon tour) 



Schedule 1: 
2:50 p.m. sharp 


Bus departs • Burlington Northern Simulator 


3:05-4:05 p.m. 


Burh'ngton Northern Simulator Tour 


4:05 - 4:20 p.m. 


Bus returns from Burlington Northern 


Schedule 2: 
3:10 p.m. sharp 


Bus departs - Burlington Northern Simulator 


3:25-4:25 p.m. 


Burlington Northern Simulator Tour 


4:25 - 4:40 p.m. 


Bus returns from Burlington Northern 


3:00-4:00 p.m. 


SHOWCASE SESSIONS SELECT ONE OF THE FX)LLOWING 



CI) Coleman Company and Amelia Earhart Environmental Elementary School 



Joe McCarthy 

Community Relations Manager 
Coleman Company 
Wichita. Kansas 

At first glance, a manufacturing company and an elemenUry school would appear to 
have little in common But Amelia Earhart En vironmental Elementary School and the 
Coleman Company, both in WichiU, have cemented bonds of friendship over the past 
years. In the fall of 1984, the WichiU Board of Education contacted the Coleman 
Company about participating in the Adopt^a-School program, ^he Wichita public 
schools started the program as a result of President Reagan's 1983 challenge to business 
a nd education to form closer ties. Amel ia Earhart applied to Coleman because it was the 
manufacturer of outdoor recreation equipment and had a well documented concern for 
the environment. In turn. Coleman's interest was also enkindled by knowing that the 
school taught a great deal aboutthe outdoors and the history of Kansas. Presenters mW 
discuss the mutual goals and the successful programs that have allov^ed their 
relationship to grow. 

C2) The "Book If National Reading I entive Program 

Debbie Franklin 
National Coordinator 

The "Book It" National Reading Incentive Program 
Pizza Hut 
Wichita, Kansas 

Presenter discusses the award-winning elemenUry school program promoting youth 
literacy in which 14 million children are involved nationwide. 



Claude Brazell 
Kansas Foundation for 
Partnerships in Education 



Linda Macy 
Educator 
Amelia Earhart 

Environmental Elementary School 
Wichita, Kansas 



Coleman Company, Inc. 
Valley Center, Kansas 
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C3) The Mon Valley Renaissance 

Richard H. Webb 

Executive Director 

Mon Val'ey Renaissance Program 

California University of Pennsylvania 

California. Pennsylvania 

This award-win.iing center focuses on economic development programs, hi-tech 
training, government contracts and entrepreneur assistance. 

04) Langley Conference Centre: The Business Development Program and 
Community Career Centre 

Bruce Barnes Bob Harkness 

Langley School District Trustee Conference Centre Coordmator 

Ungley Conference Centre Langley Conference Centre 

Unglpy. British Columbia Langley. British Columbia 

Canada Canada 

The center was created for assisting with the development and testing of career 
materials The presentation will include a general overview of the conference center's 
programs, rentals, workshops, and business partners. The presenters will discuss the 
Career and Business Development Center and the role of the conference center's 
partners • active and advisory. 
C5) Meeting the Challenge of Change: Delaware County's Employment and Training 
Needs 

Dr. Frances M. Carter 

Industry-Education Coordinator 

Delaware County Intermediate Unit/AVTS and 

Delaware County Partnership for Economic Development 

Media. Pennsylvania 

The focus of the presentation will be a recent major study of employment and training 
needs into the 1990's of a densely populated county near Philadelphia. Delaware County 
IS a study in sharp opposites: it contains economically depressed areas of high 
unemployment as well as some of the most affluent suburbs of Philadelphia. 

C6) Rochester Brainpower 

Jay Flickinger Bea Paul Harris 

Executive Director Executive Director 

Rochester ^"^inpower Center for Educational Development 

Rochester New York Rochester. New York 

Rochester has become known throughout the country for its sweeping efforts to reform 
its public education system. This workshop will provide insights on the role that 
business, as partofacoltalwrative effort, haspiayedinsupporting these reforms. Kow to 

effectively raise public involvement through the marketing of education; and how to 
form and manage 95 business partnerships with schools that reacned over 14,000 
students in 1988 will be the focus of the presentation. 

5:15 ■ 6:15 p.m. RECEPTION 

7:20 p.m. sharp BUS DEPARTS - BURLINGTON NORTHERN SIMULATOR 

7:30 - 8:30 p.m. BURLINGTON NORTHERN SIMULATOR TOUR 

8:30 • 8:45 p.m. BUS RETURNS FROM BURLINGTON NORTHERN 
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8:15.8:45 a.m. BREAKFAST . DOUBLETREE BALLROOM 

EXHIBITS . DOUBLETREE PRE-FUNCTION GALLERY 
8:45.9:45 a.m. GENERAL SESSION - DOUBLETREE BALLROOM 

Speaker: 

Kenneth B. HoyU Ph.D. 
University Distinguishetl Professor 
Kansas State University 
Manhattan. Kansas 

"Collaboration: The Key to Success in Private Sector/Education 
Relationships" 

Concentrating on how the private sector and the education system can team 
together in meaningful education reform. 

10:00 - 11:00 a.m. SHOWCASE SESSIONS •'D" SELECT ONE OFTHE roiXOWING 

Dl) Unique Career Awareness Fair For 8th Gi^e Students 

Staff of the St Louis Public Schools Career Education Office 
SL Louis Public Schools 
SL Louis. Missouri 

The Unique Career Awareness Fair for 8th grade students provides an opportunity for 
eduwtorsandbusinesspersonstowork together in SL Louis. Missouri.Initssixth year 
Tm/'i"" some 700 business persons demonstrating their jobs fcr students The 

AT&T operator brmgs a console, the clief brings his equipment, the biologist brings 
laboratory equipment and the social worker brings al 1 the important forms needed to do 
an effecUve job. Students peer over the role model's shoulders, ask about their work 
touch their tools and see their uniforms. A Carter Awareness Fair Eiisincsc Advisory 
Committee assists in planning and implementing the Fair which brings some 7600 
eighth graders together each May. 

D2) Blue Valley Schools 

Marsha Chappelow 
Director of Community Relations 
Blue Valley Schools 
Overland Park. Kansas 

An overview of the District Educational Partners' Program in the Blue Valley Schools 
Lrlf o^"»zation and district activities of the program will be 

highlighted Specific examples of academic enhancement activiticj being implemented 
in individual school partnerships will be presented by principals and business »,artners. 
D3) Serving as the University's Technology Transfer Broker 

Harvey Dean 
Director 

The Center for Technology Transfer 
Pittsburg State University 
Pittsburg. Kansas 

The presenter wil 1 give an overviewon marry ing t he expertise of the university's facu^ 
with the technology needs of small industries. 
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D4) Business and Public Sector Collaborationsi PC's and the Classroom Teacher 
Literacy 

Germain D. Ludwig 

Second V.P. Human Resources Consultant 
Mutual Benefit Life 
Newark. New Jersey 

When society is faced with making drastic changes in well-established traditions or 
standards, a crisis situation often develops. The Chinese way of expressing the word 
"crisis" IS made up of two characters, one representing danger, and the other conveying 
hidden opportunity. As we face the responsibility of implementing change in our 
employment and training and our educational systems, we have the same options the 
Chinese symbols suggest dangerous negative results, or positive new opportunities. 
This session addresses how one company has been dealing with the opportunities there 
are for successful collaboration between businesses, and the educational system: how 
they have created classroom teachers with PC literacy. 

D5) The Bay Stale Skills Corporation: A Catalyst for Business Education Training 
Partnerships 

Lawrence G. Fitch 
Assistant Director of BSSC 
BSSC • Bay State Skills Corporation 
Boston. Massachusetts 

The Bay State Skills CorporaUon (BSSC). a quasi-public corporation in Massachusetts 
since 1981, is mandated to assist in promoting a productive and expanding economy by 
funding skills training programs in cooperation with industry and educational 
institutions. The presentation will describe how BSSC evaluates training proposals, 
builds partnei-ships. and implements them. 

D6) Exchange City 

Natalie Bargp Connie Campbell 

Director. Exchange City President 

The Learning Exchange The Learning Exchange 

Kansas City, Missouri Kansas City, Missouri 

Exchange City is a program designed to give students the opportunity to run a town of 
their own. It provides firsthand economic experiences to fifth graders through six weeks 
of classroom pt eparation and one day tn a 6,000 square foot mini-town. More than 20,000 
students. 4,000 parents and 700 teachers participate in Exchange City annualW in the 
Kansas City area. Exchange City is a project of The Learning Exchange, a non-profit 
educational corporation in Kansas City. Missouri. Hallmark Cards. Inc., along with over 
150 Kansas City area businesses support the pro, ..'s facilities and operations. This 
session includes examples of how students apply economic knowledge and values 
acquircii m the classroom to their jobs in Exchange City A panel of funders and 
educators will respond to questions. The participants will learn how the program 
functions and impacts student learning, and how Exchange City can be replicated 
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11:15 a.m.. 12:15 p.m. SHOWCASE SESSIONS SELECT ONE o F THE tX)UX) WING 
11:45 a.i«. sharp BUS DEPARTS . BURLINGTON NORTHERN SIMULATOR 

El) Choices 
Mike Razook 

ProfessionaJ Development Manairer 
Boeing Military Airplanes 
Wichita, Kansas 

Choices is a dynamic, fast moving, hard facts Icok at realities of personal decision 
making. Designed for the high school freshman, it is a part of the Boeing Military 
Airplanw community involvement program. The ninth grade is a -swing year" in the 
final push toward graduation and life pursu its. At few other times w ill a student face so 
many important choices. The presentation will demonstrate the actual activities that 
occur during a session and will actively ---volve the audience. This will allow the 
individual to experience the tempo and me^ge of the program. 

E2) Employment Literacy Center 

Terrance R. Ward Lorena James 

iiT?) t, ^ r ^"'^ "^'c EducaUon Coordinator 

H&R Block Foundation Kansas City Missouri School District 

Kansas City. Missouri Kansas City. Missouri 

Presenters will discuss an innovaUve collaborative effort wherein resourccsar« drawn 
from business, government ai.d public education to provide for traditional and non- 
traditional students. The discussion will involve pitfalls which were encountered in tb- 
establishment, as vi-ell as successes and practical recommendations for replication. 
E3) Junior Achievement Awareness 

Melinda Knapp Susan Sappington 

Marketing Manager EducaUonal Manager 

Junior Achievement of Middle America Junior Achie\-eircnt 

Kansas City. Missouri Kansas City. Missouri 

Junior Achievement began in 1919 and is the nation's oldest youth economic and 
business educational program. Since 1955 over 90.000 students in the Kansas City area 
have participated in Junior Achievement programs. Junior Achievement's unique 
curriculum has always been based on one simple concept. To really understand business 
you need to experience it Thafs why Junior Achievement students study business 
Jirough hands-on practical assignments. In addition, companies who sponsor Junior 
Achievement classes provide volunteer professionals who share real life exoeriences 
with the students. c*»«r«,ii^.«» 

E4) Leawood Middle School und St Joseph Health Center 
Jim Gill JudyFillop 

• ^1*.^^, , Business Coordinator 

u?Awood Middle School st Jos* -h Health Center 

l>eawood. Kansa.' Kar^ City. Missouri 

Caroline Hale 

Lcawocd School Coordinator 
Leawood Middle School 
Leawood. Kansas 

Presenters will give an overview .f a specific school/business partnership The 
discussion will include how the partnership was formed, the goals, apcomplishments 
and recommendations for replication. 
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1989 NAIEC SHOWCASE CONFERENCE 
KANSAS EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 



RICHARD P. RUSSELL 
KANSAS STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

STEVE JACK 
KANSAS DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

DR. JERRY HORN 
KANSAS FOUNDATION FOR PARTNERSHIPS IN EDUCATION 

DR. KENNETH B. HOYT 
NAIEC EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

ANN L. KEENER 
KANSAS FOUNDATION FOR PARTNERSHIPS IN EDUCATION 

DR. DALE LEMONS 
NAIEC EXECUTIVE COrrlMiTTEE 

BEl-fY B. ANASTASIO 
JOHNSON COUNTY COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

TRISH AARONS BOSILEVAC 
1989 NAIEC CONFERENCE CHAIRMAN 

The Kansas Fxccutive Committee uouJd like to thank the following individuals for their 
assistance in the org:anization of this successful conference: 

Rosemary Dougherty 
Johnson County Community College 
Overland Park. Kansas 

Barbara Havlicek 
Kansas Foundation for Partnerships in Education 
Manhattan, Kansas 

Pat Butler 
Kansas State Department of Education 
'iopeka, Kansas 

Marsha Chappelow 
Blue Valley Schools 
Overland Park, Kar.sas 

Chris Hamilton 
Kansas State Department of Education 
Topeka. Kansas 
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E5) Project HIRE 

Bill Foster 
Project Director 
Project HIRE 

Metropolitan Community Collei^e 
Kansas City, Missoiuri 

Project HIRE (Helping Industry Recruit Employees) wasdeveloped and implemented 
byagroupofarea voca tional-technica! schools. community ccllejires, and representatives 
of ihe Missouri and Kansas State Departments of Education Thirteen different 
educational institutions participate cooperatively in the Project Project HIRE is an 
umbrella for the participating A VTS and community colleges. The gcal of the project is 
to provide acatalyst by which the schools can work U^ether in the interest ofdeveloping 
and sharing jobs with one another for the benefit of vocational/occupational education 
students. 

EC) Meeting: Workforce Needs Through School Improvement 

Shirlene Duncan Karen AHegier 

Coordinator Manager 

Business/ School Pannerships K-12 Education Relations 

USD 25? Boeing Military Aircraft Company 

Wichita, Kansas Wichita. Kansas 

Boeing Military Airplanes in Wichita. Kansashasentered intoan education partnership 
with USD 259 by formalizing a comprehensive program. The presenters will give an 
overview of the program. 

£7) Business and Education }!and fn Hand 

Staff of the St Louis Public Schools 
St Louis. Missouri 

This session will provide a broad overview of a myriad of programs pro\ ided by the St. 
Louis Public Schools Career Education office in conjunction w ith the St Louis business 
community Identified for grades pre-school through 12. these programs are diversified 
in their approach but in every instance stress the importance of self-<:oncept and the 
relationship between education and the world-of-work.This potpourri allows business 
and community persons to choose from an array of options that take place either in the 
classroom orin the workplace with studentsor with educators.and witha variety of time 
commitments depending on the program. On a yearly basis the carwjr education staff 
works with some 1,50Q business persons. Inkind contributions of time to the St. Louis 
Public Schools arc estimated at over 1^ million. 

1 1.45 a.m. sharp BUS DEPARTS - BURLINGTON NORTHERN SIMULATOR 

12.00 ■ 1:00 p.m. BURLiNGTON NORTHERN SIMULATOR TOUR 

1:00 . 1:15 p.m. BUS RETURNS FROM BURLINGTON NORTHERN 
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SYMPOSIUM ON: THE STATUS OF EDUCATION 
IN AMERICA AND DIRECTIONS FOR THE 
FUTURE 



TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 14, 1989 

House of Representatives, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, DC 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:35 a.m., in Room 
2175, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Augustus F. Hawkins 
[Chairman] presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Hawkins, Kildee, Martinez, 
Owens, Hayes, Sawyer, Jontz, Goodling, and Bartlett. 

Staff present: John F. Jennings, Counsel; Barbara M. Dandridge, 
administrative assistant (education); Andrew J. Hartman, minority 
staff director; and Beth Buehlmann, minority education coordina- 
tor. 

Mr. Goodling. Chairman Hawkins has been delayed and has 
asked that we move ahead on this second day of this symposium: 
the Status of Education in America and Directions for the Future. 
We had some very powerful and interesting and important testimo- 
ny yesterday. Fm sure we will hear more of the same. 

Hopefully, by the time we're finished with this, we will have all 
the answers and we'll be able to go to the Congress next year with 
a bill that will solve all of our problems. That's what you're sup- 
posed to bring to us in this two-day session. 

It's different in that we're not having a question/answer period. 
We re giving the participants as much time as they need to say 
what they have to say, all of which will be in the record, and we 
will work from that. 

So it's a different approach. Hopefully, it will help us as we try 
to find some answers for the serious problems that are facing edu- 
cation at this particular time in our history. 

I would l!ke to call Dr. Andrew Molnar to the table, first of all, 
Program Director, Application of Advanced Technologies, National 
Science Foundation. Dr. Molnar, welcome. 

STATEMENT OF ANDREW R, MOLNAR, PROGRAM DIRECTOR, AP- 
PLICATION OF ADVANCED TECHNOLOGIES, NATIONAL SCI- 
ENCE FOUNDATION, WASHINGTON, DC 

Mr. Molnar. I'd like to thank you for the opportunity to meet 
with you today to review the status of science and mathematics 
education. I'm attempting to identify some of the more significant 
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reports that have appeared lately and some of the highlights of 
those reports. 

I think in looking at educational statistics, one has to be careful 
because there's a lag between what the current status is and what 
the statistics represent. Many statistics are in different time 
frames. 

In addition, education is dynamic. It's always changing. Systems 
are different. When we look at international systems, they operate 
in a different way than we do. So a single statistic that represents 
large complex systems can highlight certain features but also dis- 
tort or limit other things. 

So why look at these studies? I think the critical reason is that it 
broadens our perspectives. It gives us a chance to compare our- 
selves with other countries and to look at history and to see what 
has transpired in the past and compare where we are in regard to 
those things. 

It helps us identify issues and discern patterns that we can test 
against further data. So the attempt that I'd like to do is try and 
highlight some of these things to see if we can draw up patterns 
that might help in identif3dng questions and issues for the future. 

First of all, within the context of education, there are many 
trends that are happening that over and above, it seems, beyond 
our control. Some have called these megatraumas because they 
seem to be crisis to crisis. 

One of the more significant trends is the information explosion; 
that is, the doubling of information every ten to twelve years. Not 
only does it provide us new opportunities for business and trade, 
but it also creates a perpetual problem for education. That is, we 
now have, within a short span of five to ten years, a whole new 
discipline springing up that suggests that we have to not only add 
new information to the textbooks but totally revise concepts. 

Some have argued that rather than just an information explo- 
sion, we really have an ignorance explosion. We know more and 
more about less and less and we have to try and keep up with it. 

Second, the international competition, the competitiveness of the 
new global economy puts us in a different perspective. That is, 
what our schools teach has an impact upon how we operate as a 
Nation that is involved in business and trade. 

Since World War II, half of our productivity gains have been at- 
tributed to technology. Two-thirds of the goods we produce now 
must compete against foreign merchandise abroad. So not only 
must we create businesses and industries that create products y-hat 
we send overseas and gain resources, but we also must produce 
goods and services domestically that compete with foreign products. 

Mr. Erich Block, the Director of tho National Science Founda- 
tion, says that human resources, that science and engineering and 
technical skills are a strategic resource of this era. 

I'd like to go to some slides. 

[Slide presentation was shown.] 

Mr. MoLNAR. I have a brief chart here that tries to show that 
this is the balance of payments over a number of years from 1970 
to 1987. These are the trade with regard to manufactured products. 
In other words, we are importing more than we are exporting. 
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The top line is the high technology manufactured goods where 
we developed a balance of payments; but, of late, we are now im- 
porting more than we are exporting in this area. So the infrastruc- 
ture of our society, the high technology one, is based on knowledge 
and information as well as skills. 

Let's take a look at some of the demographics of the work force 
^y^^^^y-^'^o percent decline in the next decade; that is, the numbor 
of ^^-year-olds coming into the educational system and market has 
decreased. So we have a descripion in the numbers of people. T^e 
rate of ..lose students in science and engineering in the last decade 
IS now at an all time low. 

There is increased volume in the cohort of minorities, 38 percent 
of decline in the number of freshmen choosing science topics. The 
concern that we have is that increasingly women and minorities 
will have to play a larger role, a significant role in the work force. 
This IS some indication of the problems that we're going to have 
with regard to technical and professional shortage. 

This is a chart showing full-time graduate students in engineer- 
ing and computer science and sorted out by numbers of men and 
women. As you can see, the engineering professions and computer 
science programs are predominantly men. 

With regard to minorities, you can see, again, there is a very 
small number of people in the pipeline, science graduates, v. lo will 
eventually get degrees and operate as scientists and engineers. 
Iheres an increasing number of foreign students who are getting 
degrees m our universities in engineering. 

This is nearly 57 percent of the engineering doctorates. Forty 
percent m both mathematics and computer science in 1985 were 
foreign-born students who are working in our universities. We are 
^ ^u-^ immigrants. We welcome this, but what it does suggest 
IS that this may be an unstable supply and we're not creating 
enough domestic individuals interested in science and technology. 

We can see a shortage coming in terms of the numbers of scien- 
tists. It s estimated that the cumulative shortfall at the bachelor's 
level in natui al science and engineering to be about 430,000 bv the 
year 2000. 

We're now in a different situation in education. Where in the 
past we u^d to sort out our very brightest and send them on to 
advanced degrees, it's been suggested that we should change our 
educational strategy from weeding out to cultivating. That is, 
taking all those that are able and trying to give them the skills 
and resources to participate. 

This is, again, with the concern that about 80 percent of our 
labor force and entrants in the year 2000 will be minorities, women 
and new immigrants. In other words, we now have a quantitative 
shortage and, in some cases, it's been suggested a qualitative short- 
age in the educational process. 

What can we do about this? Let's look at the high school level. If 
we assume that the salaries of teachers— there are about 2.4 mil- 
lion teachers— if we assume the average salary about $23,500 and 
starting at a salary of about $15,400, one response to improving ti>e 
educational system is to attract more teachers to the profession 
who are more qualified. 
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An analysis of this shows that if we raise the cost of the average 
teacher's salary to make the profession more motivating and more 
interesting, that this— about $2,000 a year— will be a $5 billion cost 
for the system every year thereafter. 

If we reduce class size by 10 percent, that will be another $5 bil- 
lion. Or to put it another way, if we raise the cost of the teacher's 
salary to coincide with other occupations with similar credentials, 
it v^ould run to an estimated $50 to $100 billion or about twice 
what the Federal educational programs are. So simple additions of 
money are not clearly an answer. 

A recent survey by the National Science Teacher's Association 
shows that 7100 high schools in the country offer no physics, 4200 
no chemistry courses, 1900 no biology. In other words, there is a 
lack not only of the science teaching but also of the teachers avail- 
able to teach it. 

Many states have doubled their requirements in math and sci- 
ence, and that's the good news; the bad news is, we may not have 
certified and qualified teachers to teach those subject matters. So 
we have to look for other ways. 

Most of this began in terms of public attention. What I'd like to 
do now iR swit<^Vi to some of the reoorts thst suninisrize the ^'tstus 
of education. During the 1983 "Nation ArR^PTeport, T think, 
very effectively summed up that our country is ai risk because we 
are not meeting the preeminence of commerce and industry and 
science and technology innovations from other countries. In fact, 
the educational system is a major factor related to this. 

In that same year, the "Educating Americans for the 21st Centu- 
ry" was the National Science Commission on mathematics, science 
and technology. They corxluded that the Nation thst dramatically 
and boldly led the world into the age of technology is failing to pro- 
vide its ov/n children with the intellectual tools needed for the 21st 
century. 

The commission noted that alarming numbers of Americans are 
ill-equipped to work in, contribute to, profit from and enjoy our in- 
creasing technological society. They observed that far too many 
emerged from the Nation's elementary and secondary schools with 
inadequate grounding in mathematics, science and technology. 

As a result, they lack the sufficient knowledge to acquire train- 
ing, skills and understanding needed today and will be even more 
critically needed in the 21st century. 

The Commission laid out a 12-year program on how to create ex- 
cellence in math, science and technology that would be first rate 
throughout the world by 1995. They estimated that the first year's 
Federal contribution would be about $1.5 billion. 

Another report that looked at international comparisons with re- 
gards to mathematics— this group essentially looked at the com- 
parisons scores on the international tests which showed, again, 
Japan being first in terms of eighth graders; U.S. being last. This 
was a comparison of calculus for the top five percent. 

This was the average students. Again, Japan leads, and the 
United States is down near the bottom. These are eighth graders 
but, of course, the Japanese felt this was too easy for thf 'r eighth 
graders and used seventh graders. 
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^ A similar study was done in looking at the science achievement 
m 1/ countries. The results are much the same; that is, the United 
States is, in physics, well below the average of other countries; in 
terms of chemistry, again well below the average; in biology, last. 

The Educational Testing Service has summarized the figures 
with regard to mathematics achievement over the last four nation- 
al education progress reports and finds that while there have been 
some gains, that most of it has been in the declarative or factual 
areas and not necessarily in the computational areas, and that 
we've not attained the gains in the high skill areas that we would 
need in terms of a competitive society. 

They've also done a science report with similar results; that 
while there has been initial decline, that there's be«n a slight im- 
provement, but this improvement nowhere matches the previous 
levels before. 

Another study that tried to make some comparisons with regard 
to math and science, using comparable figures from the National 
assessment, found that the U.S. again placed last in mathematics 
with countries of Spain, Korea, Ireland and the United Kingdom 
and four Canadian provinces. 

The significance of the study, however, I think for insight, is that 
comparing the highest groups, the Koreans with the U.S. group, we 
find that our kids are pretty good at one-step solution and our text- 
boolcs represent that. 

When it comes to two-step solutions or complicated computa- 
tions, that the percentages drop significantly witn the Koreans ob- 
taining 78 percent of the correct answers and the U.S. students 40 

r^rcent. When it comes to understanding principles, it's down to a 
percent level of comprehension. 

ETS also initiated its first computer competence study, and they 
found that the students score very poorly. Most of what s taught in 
the schools is how to program. The kids who benefit most from that 
are the kids who have computers at home. The interesting statis- 
tics that they show that— aside, the United States has about two 
million computers that are used in schools— when one looks at how 
they re used, in other words, in this column "never used," for 
mathematics, you find that 62.3 percent of children have never 
used a computer for mathematics. Also down here in the Uth 
grade level, that's even higher. 

In the science area, tD use a computer for science, 87.2 percent 
have never used a computer to do science. There's a reason for 
that. That is, more than half of our secondary science teachers 
have never had a course in computer science. Most of them have 
approximately six hours of in-service training, primarily by going 
to meetings. 

There are some positive things happening. The Association for 
the Advancement of Science is creating a curriculum, ''Science for 
Americans," with the aim of trying to make products of our educa- 
tional system science literate. What they're doing is synthesizing 
the new developments in science, trying them oiit in the schools, 
and trving to make it an integrated course of science that people 
around the country could use. 

Another very significant activity has been the National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics, who have gotten together the profes- 
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sional associations and societies to work out a set of standards that 
they could all agree upon in the area of mathematics. 

Collectively throughout the countr>, the attempt is not to change 
the local or state practice of mathematics, but to compare it to 
what professionals and mathematicians believe is what students 
should have in the way of skills when they graduate. 

So, basically, one can conclude that since the ''Nation At Risk" 
and all of the educational reform that has taken place, that if one 
were to look at the statistics of progress, one would find not much 
significant gain. Even if thore were gains, it does not necessarily 
mean that we are responding to the challenges and opportunities 
available to us in the 21st Century; that is, it's not that education 
isn't changing— it is— education is not changing fast enough to 
keep up with our social, technical and scientific advances. 

Finally, it is evident that the economy— science, technology and 
education— are all highly related. Science-driven innovations fur- 
ther the economy and create new jobs and new industries. Technol- 
ogy increases productivity but requires a more skilled professional 
labor force with a broader education and greater familiarity with 
the tools of science. 

Currently, this shortage in the c^ience areas are being filled by 
foreign scientists, people who have come here and who are educat- 
ed in our institutions and remain. There is, much like the national 
deficit, much like the balanced trade in which countries loan us 
monies to invest and do things, it's not clear how long they will 
permit us to use their best and brightest to meet our short-term 
needs. 

In short, there is a strategic need for the development of human 
resources, and much of that is on the way. The National Science 
P*oundation has programs with regard to trying to create supercom- 
puter centers, educational engineering centers that look at the 
basic fundamental cutting edge concepts in our professions, and in 
areas of trying to take multi-disciplinary teams to develop science 
information to make it valuable and useful to industries. 

We need efforts of heroic proportion in the educational realm if 
we are to match those demands and needs that will be upon us in 
the 21st Century. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Andrew Molar follows:] 
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A REVIEW OF THE STATUS AND TRENDS IN SCIENCE AND MATHE>!ATICS EDUCATION 
AND HUMAN RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT FOR THE WORKFORCE 

Andrew R. Molnar 
National Science Foundation 
Washington, DC 20550. 

I want to thank you for the opportunity to neet with you today and review the 
status of science and aatheoatics education. I have been asked to identify 
and highlight sone of the nore significant reports that have been written 
since the "A Nation at Risk" report. 

Megatrends or Megatraunas. 

Before I begin I would like to say a few words about several "megatrends" m 
our society that appear to affect what is happening in education. Or, since 
education seeos to go froo crisis to crisis, I would like to talk about what 
has been described as the new "negatrauna?" about to beset us. 

The Information Revolution: The New Educational Crisis. 
First, wG experiencing a scientific ail technological revolution of 
unprecedented proportions. The information explosion has greatly increased 
our understanding of the world about us and according to economists is 
largely responsible for our high standard of living. However, the continued 
growth and exploitation of information rests not only upon science's ability 
to produce new knowledge » but also upon society's capacity to absorb it and 
use it. There is a growing awareness that we are fast reaching the human 
limits of nan's ability to absorb new knowledge. 

The International Coapetitiveness Crisis and Our Response. 
Second, as Mr. Erich Block, the Director of the National Science Foundation, 
noted in a recent speech, we have moved from a national economy to a global 
economy. Since World War II he says, U.S. technology was some of the best in 
the world and our technological innovation accounted for nearly half of our 
productivity gains. Mr Bloch notes, world trade has increased sevenfold 
since 1970 and over two- thirds of th^ goods we produce must now compete 
against caorchandise from abroad. The factors that have affected this 
.rnnsfuiiaation, he says are the industrial resurgence of Europe and Japan, 
tlie spread of industrialism to less developed nations, and the development of 
communications and traiisportation technology that make world-wide industrial 
integration possible. He says we have learned in recent decades that strong 
basic research is not a sufficient condition for strong economic growth. 
Thero laust also be ways to link new knowledge with industry and to strengthen 
research in those areas that ai*e likely to be most fruitful. 

Mr. BJock has observed that human resources development of scientists L.nd 
engineers are the strategic resource of this era. He says we need to start 
now training tho technical manpower America will need m the 21st Century. 

Human Resources:The National Crisis in Science and Engineering 

Third, we are facing a rapidly changing structural shift in our national 

workforce. Following the much publicized "babj-boom" has been a "baby-bust"— 
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a significant decline in the number of births. As a consequence the pool of 
huoan resources is smaller. Demographic studies show we are facing a period 
of shortage of scientific and technical manpower. There will be a twenty*two 
percent decline in the college-age population in the next decade, and the 
rate of college students choosing science and engineering has declined 3BX 
over the past decade. These shortages will have to be made-up by women and 
minorities— groups that have historically not participated in large numbers 
in science. Eighty percent of the new labor force entrants by the year 2000 
will be minorities, women, and new immigrants. If one looks at the full time 
number of graduate students in engineering and computer r ;ence, one finds a 
small number of wonen. Similarly the number of minorities in graduate 
education in computer science and engineering is small. 

Currently, foreign bom scisntists and engineers make up a large and growing 
part of the pool. Ph.D degrees, a good indicator of the state of the science 
pool* shows that of the engineers and approximately ^0% of the 
mathematics and conputer science graduates are foreign bom. The pool is 
limited because fewer and fewer U.S. students go on to advanced degrees, and 
there is an increasing number of foreign students being trained in science 
and engineering. 

Many feel that the skills of the labor pool are also diminishing. In short, 
the nation is experiencing both a quantitative and qualitative shortfall of 
human resources during a time of rapidly changing need. In order to increase 
the number and quality of students in the educational pipeline, it has been 
suggested that we will have to change our educational philosophy from 
*^weeding out** all but the best, to '*cultivating'* all that are able. 

Teacher Shortages. 

Fourth, most States have significantly increased the graduation requirements 
in mathematics and science. That's the good news. The bad news is were 
running out of teachers qualified teachers* It is estimoted that we need 
about 1.6 million teachers in the next eight years. While estimates of need 
differ and vary from place to place, it is clear that many teachers are soon 
to retire and many are leaving the field for higher paying Jobs. It is also 
clear that i:i 1968, 25X if all freshman and 37.5 percent of women were 
planning teaching careers » In I987, Freshmen interested in careers is 8.1^. 
Therefore, with a smaller cohort and smaller number to college students 
interested in education in general, it is clear there will be shortages in 
the near future. 

In addition, many mathematics and science teachers are not certified in these 
fields in which they teach. It is estimated as high as half of the certified 
teachers teach out of field. 

The National Science Teacliers Association Survey shows that of the 
approximately 2^,000 high schools, 7,100 offer no physics, 4,200 offer no 
chemistry ccurses, and 1,900 offer no biology courses. 

Some say if we make teaching more attractive we can get more and better 
teachers. We have 2.^4 million teachers with on average salary of about 
$23,500 anr* average starting salary of approximately $15,^00. 
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Lets suppose we raise teacher's salaries $2,000 a year. That will cost the 
Nation 5 billion dollars annually, every year. Let's suppose we make a 10;i; 
reduction in class size --that will cost another 5 billion a year. If we 
bring school pay in line with other occupations requiring college degrees, it 
is estinated that it would cost 50 to 100 billion a year— twice the cost of 
all Federal education programs. 



Status a nd Trends in Science and Matheaatl^s Education. 

Nation at Risk. In 1983 The National Coaoission on Excellence in Education 
declared that our Nation is at risk: our once unchallenged preeoinence in 
conaerce, industry, science and technological innovations is being overtaken 
by coffipetitors throughout the world. They identified education as a 
significant factor for this and said that if an unfriendly foreign power had 
atteopted to iopose on Anerica the mediocre educational performance that 
exists today; we might well have viewed it as an act of war. They came to 
this conclusion based upon some of the following findings: 

o soae 23 million American adults are functionally illiterate 

o average achievement of hfgh school students on most standardized tests is 
now lower than 26 years ago 

o college SAT test scores demonstrated a virtually unbroken decline from 
1963 to 1980 

o there was a steady decline in science achievement scores of 17 year olds 
from 1969 to 1977 

o between I975 and 198O, remedial mathematics courses in public ^ year 
colleges increased by 72% and now constitute one quarter of all mathematics 
courses taught in those institutions 

o average test achievement of students graduating from college was also 
lower, 

Commissi on on Precollege Education in Mathematics, Science and Technology. 
Also in 1983. the National Science Board Commission on Precollege Education 
in Mathematics, Science and Technology wrote a report, "Educating Americans 
for the 21st Century**, The Commission concluded that the Nation that 
dramatically and boldly led the world into the age of technology is failing 
to provide its own children with the intellectual tools needed for the 21st 
Century. The Commission noted that alarming numbers of Americans are ill 
equipped to work in, contribute to, profit from, and enjoy our Increasingly 
technological society. They observed that far too many eoerge from the 
Nations 's elecentary and secondary schools with an inadequate grounding in 
mathematics, science and technology. As a result, they lack sufficient 
knowledge to acquire whe training, skills and understanding that are need 
tod*vy and will even more critically needed in the 21st Century. 

The Cocmission defined a national agenda for improving elementary and 
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secondary science education in satheaatlcs* science and technology. They 
spel'ed out a plan or action for all sectors of society and detailed a 12 
year plan that would provide all youth with a level of mathematics, science 
and technology education that woult! be the finest in the world, without 
sacrificing the American birthright of personal choice, equity and 
opportunity. They estimated the costs to the Federal government for the new 
programs for the first year no be $1.51 billion. 

The Underachieving Curriculum. In 1987. an assessment was made of U.S. School 
Mathematics from an international perspective called the "Underachieving 
Curriculum** A survey of eighth and twelfth grade students in the U.S. and 
seventeen countries were surveyed. In the U.S. the achievement of Che 
Calculus classes, the nation's best mathematics students, was at or near the 
average achievement of the advanced secondary school mathematics students in 
other countries. (In most countries, all advanced mathematics students take 
calculus. In the U.S., only about one fifth do). 

The achievement of the U.S. precalculus students was substantially below the 
international average. In some cases the U.S. ranked with the lower one- 
fourth in the Study, and was the lowest of the advanced industrialized 
countries. 

The report concludes that a fundamental revision of the U.S. School 
mathematics curriculum, in both form and substance, is needed. This activity 
should begin at the early grades of elementary school. 

Science Achievement in Seventeen Countries. In 1988, "Science Achievement in 
Seventeen Countries: A Report of preliminary results from a 1983-86, 
Multinational Study by the International Association for Evaluation of 
Educational Achievement" were published. The survey focused on ten year old, 
l4 year old, and the final year of secondary school. The U.S. ranked below 
average in Physics, Chemistry, and Biology. 

The Mathematics Report Card. T ht) Educational Testing Service (ETS) in 1988 
published two significant reports; one on mathematics and one on science. The 
"Mathematics Report Card: Are We Measuiing Up? reviewed mathematics 
achievement in the 1986 National Assessment of Educational Progress ( NAEP ) . 
Some of the pertinent statistics cited are: 

o one out of three major corporations already provides new workers with 
basic reading, writing, and arithmetic courses. 

o if current demographic and economic trends continue, American businesses 
with hire a million new people a years wno can*t read, write, or count. 
Teaching them how. •.will cost industry $25 billion a year for as long as it 
takes. 

o the most recent international mathematics study reported that average 
Japanese students exhibit higher levels of achievement than the tjp 5^ of 
American Students enrolled in college preparatory mathematics courses. 

HTS reviewed the National .\ssessment of Educatiortal Progress (NAEP! in 
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□athenatics for 9. 13, and 17-year old for the years of 1973, 1978, 1982 and 
1980 • The report says that assessoent findings show both encouraging and 
discouraging trends. There were ioprovements in perfonnance occurring across 
a wide segaent of the population, especially aiaong Black and Hispanic 
students. However, this good news, they say, must be teopered by continuing 
concern over the generally low levels of performance exhibited by most high 
school students and by the fact that the rcajority of improvement shown 
resulted from increased performance in low level skills. 

The Scien ce Report Card. ETS also published "The Science Report Card; Trends 
and Achievement Based on the I986 National Assessment" which reviewed the 
science results. The trends for q, 13, and 17 year olds across five national 
science assesswents from I969 to 1986 reveals a pattern of initial decline 
followed by a subsequent recovery at all three age groups. They report that 
to date, the recoveries have not matched the declines. At age 17 student 
science achievement reaains well below that of 1969. 

The trends suggest that a majority of 17 year olds are poorly equipped for 
informed citizenship and productive performance in the workplace, let alone 
post secondary studies in science. More than half of the 17 year olds appear 
to be inadequately prepared either to perform competently jobs thtiv require 
technical skills or to benefit substantially from specialized on the job 
training. Only 7% have the prerequisite knowledge and skills thought to be 
needed to perform well in college level science courses. They conclude that 
since high school proficiency is a good predictor of whether or not a young 
person will elect to pursue post-secondary studies in science, the 
probability that may more students will embark on future careers in science 
is very low. 

They -eport lhat despite recent gains, the average proficiency of Black and 
Hispanic students remains at least four years behind that of their White 
peers. 

A World o f Differences. A t recent report publish this year, "A World of 
Differences: Report of an International Assessment of Mathematics and 
Science", is a multi-national study of 13 year olds based on test items drawn 
from the mathematics and science components of the NAEP surveys. The U.S, 
U.K., Spain, Korea, four Canadian Provinces, and Ireland participated. The 
U.S. placed last in mathematics and in the lowest group in science. Korea 
scored the highest on ooth tests. 

Computer Competence. ETS. in I988, published their results of the First 
National Assessment of Computer Competence. Tney found that computers are 
primarily used to teach prograuming and little else. The achievement scbres 
in this area are not too good except for those who also have computers at 
home. Even with an estimated two million computers, 78;t of the 7th grade and 
oJ% of the 11th grade never use computers to solve science problems. In the 
7th grade 62?^ and 77.9% of the 11th grade never use computers to practice 
mathematics. The report notes that America' prominence in the world economy 
rests to a large extent upon its technological competitiveness. We are not 
longer, they say, so much a nation ricli in industry as a nation rich in 
information. Our future industrial strength depends on how effectively can 
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use coatuter-based technologies. 

Science for All Ame " ^s* S everal of oany positive actions are now underway 
that deserve notice ,he Anerican Association for the Advancement of Science 
(AAAS)(X989) initia* ' 'in effort through reforu in science education. The 
report, "Science for .«ll Americans (Project 206l) is an attenpt to establish 
a major Kindergarten-through hiach school reform and synthesis of the school 
science curriculum. Its aim is for the inprovenent of the ability and 
capacity of the educational system to send forth citizens who are "science 
literate" 

Curriculum and F *- ^luation Standards for Matheaatics. T he "Curriculum and 
Evaluation Standards for School Matheaatics" (1989) is a very significant 
report* TT,e National Council of Teachers of Matheaatics (NCTM) initiated a 
Commission of the aajor professional and mathematical associations to create 
a coherent vision of what is means to be matheoatically literate in a world 
that relies on calculators and coraputers to carry out matheaatical 
procedures, and a world where aathe^atics is rapidly growing and is 
extensively being applied in diverse fields and to create a set of standards 
to guide revision of the fichool matheaatics curriculum and associated 
evaluation toward this vision. The rej-ort is the outcoae of the Commissions 
findings and recommendations. 

National Science Foundation Programs. 

While the priae purpose of this presentation was to review some of the 
demographics and the status and trends of the most recent reports in science 
and mathematics education as they relate to the work force, I would be reaiss 
if I did not acknowledge that much is going on at the National Science 
Foundation aioed at international coopetitivenes and meeting the nation's 
human resource requirements. The National Science Foundation has initiated 
prograas to create supercomputer centers and a high speed n* -tork that will 
connect all centers, and will soon be available to all unive Ities 
throughout the country. This year high school students are also carrying out 
research at the Cornell University supercomputer center. Engineering 
Research Centers have been established to work on developing fundamental 
engineering knowledge to enhance international competitiveness. Science and 
Technology Centers have been established to woric on multidisciplinary 
probleas related to competitiveness. 

Our science and engineering education programs are revitalizing science and 
matheaatics at the school level. We are developing new mathematics and 
science curriculum at the elementary and secondary levels of education. We 
have several Teacher Enhanceaent Programs to assist teachers in keeping up 
with recent developaents in science and matheaatics. We have a Young 
Scholars Program to permit high school students the opportunity to work with 
scientists. Our Informal Education Program focuses on out of school learning 
in mathematics and science. And our Applications of Advanced Technologies and 
Research Programs support work that focuses on innovation and fundamental 
knowledge for teaching and learning. 
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Suaaary and Conclusion. 

In conclusion. It is clear that since the publication of the "Nation at Risk" 
in 1983 and in spite of legislative action and educational refora, the 
perforaance of our educational systea, as a whole, has not significantly 
icproved. And even if the current systeos are inproved, they still cay not be 
responsive to the needs and opportunities of the 21st Century. It is not 
that education is not changing; it is. However, it not changing f£st enou^. 
It is becoaing increasingly clear that with rapid changes in science and 
technology and the rapidly changing cosposition of cur work force that 
ceasures of heroic proportions oust be sade if education is to be responsive 
to the challenges we face. It will require new thinking as innov.'itive as that 
going on in all fields of science and technology if we are to be competitive. 



It is evidcit that the problens of the econoay, science, technology and 
education are highly related. Science -driven innovations spur the econoay 
and create new jobs and new industries. Technology increases productivity, 
but requires a Dore skilji.ed professional labor pool with p broader education 
and greater faaillarity with the toolS of science. There is and will 
continue to be a shortage of scientists. Currently it is being filled by 
foreigners. Much like the national deficit and trade iobalance it is not 
clear how long the world will pemit us to isport their best and brightest to 
work on our probless. We oust develop our own husan resources. International 
competition for global trade will depend not only cn discovery of new 
innovations, but the speed with which that knowledge is transaitted throu^ 
our educational systeos to create a hi^ly skilled workforce. It is clear 
that the future will require a najor restructuring and retooling of our 
social, industrial and educational institutions. 
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Mr. GooDUNG. Thank you, Dr. Molnar. I think we wOl do a quick 
on-the-spot survey, since I see six students in the rear. Are you, 
what, 11th graders, 12th graders, 10th graders? How rnaay of you 
have taken every math and scieni.ii course that your school oKered? 
That's pretty good, a pretty good survey. 

Do your schools offer calculus? Beyond calculus? How many had 
elementary teachers that you believed were quite knowledgeable in 
the teaching of science and mathematics, quite capable? Some were 
and some weren't. I think that's part of the problem. 

Yes, Dr. Molnar? 

Mr. Molnar. I'd just like to mention that there are some out- 
standing gifted and talented students that are participating. This 
year at the supercomputer center at Cornell, we have high school 
students who have competed in the superquest to do research 
projects that would require the use of the supercomputer. 

It's not significant that they're using a supercomputer, a very ex- 
pensive and valuable tool; what is significant is that the subject 
areas that they're studying are not represented in the undergradu- 
ate or high school curriculum. In other words, they're so remark- 
ably different at a different scope. But there are some outstanding 
students. The foundation also supports the presidential awards in 
math and science for teachers. 

It is extremely elating to work with those. I've helped organize 
those meetings, and we had some outstanding teachers throughout 
the country. The situation is that everjrthing is changing. Educa- 
tion is not static. It's a d3niamic situation, and these problems must 
be attended constantly. 

Mr. GooDLiNG. One last question: How many of you had comput- 
er training in elementary school? How about secondary school? 

Thank you very much. Dr. Molnar. 

Our next panelist is Dr. Shirl Gilbert, Deputy Superintendent, 
Indianapolis Public School System, Indianapolis. Jim had to go 
back to his office for a scheduled meeting. So if you would like to 
proceed. 

STATEMENT OF SHIRL GILBERT, DEPUTY SUPERINTENDENT, IN- 
DIANAPOLIS ^UBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM, INDIANaPOLIS, INDI- 
ANA 

Mr. Gilbert. Thank you, Mr. Goodling. First, may I share with 
each and every one of you that it is a signal honor for me to be 
able to sit before you this morning and share several critical issues 
which I know must be considered by policy-making bodies across 
this country if we're going to stem the tide of mediocrity and illit- 
eracy which is streaming out of our elementary and secondar>' 
schools and urban centers across this Nation? 

I bring you greetings from the 55,000 boys and girls of the Indi- 
anapolis public schools, from its superintendent. Dr. James Adams, 
and from its board chair, Mr. Steven Hyatt. I appear before you 
this morning, representing 25 years of urban public educational ex- 
perience: 5 years as an elementary teacher in the St. Louis Ban- 
neker group of schools and the Pruidigal Project in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, 3 years as principal and assistant principal of that same 
building, the Carlane S;*hool, and 17 years in various and sundry 
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W office-the final 12 or the 

last 12 bemg at the highest executive levels of public, elementary 
and secondary education in our Nation: 6 years as superintendent 

If^Sr'^l,/" ^^"^^^ ^^^^^ Public schools in S ChiSgo 
H,!^ v'^- iy.ears,as superintendent of schools in the Petere- 

2 P\'bl»'; schools m Petersburg. Virginia; and the oast 

schSJ ^ superintendent of the Indianapolis public 

M^^v,^^'^ ^^"^^ °^ "i"^^" public education in our great 

Nation has given nie a view nnd a perspective of the system 4kh 
I^hope has prepared me to share substantively with you this mom- 

I must shm-e that I am somewhat disappointed, as this is my first 
opportunity to speak before an august commhtee of Congre^ and 

feel^Sn^"nf?v,«'"^ f "^'^ ^ passionately, and which I 
teel is one of the most important issues that we must face in the 
Nation today; that being education, especially as relates to public 
education and particularly to urban public education. 
S,,niS,tl!if°??® before you from my position as Chairman of the 
^J^^®"**^ Commission of the National Alliance of Black 
wirL^K*^^'^ which counts among its membership some 96 

Srunfthi^SSStT""*'"^'"'' ^''"^ "'■^^ p"^"'^ ^'^^^^i 

T^ir numbers include the superintendent of: Memphis, Tennes- 
mfol^n;fm^'n^f'^°rf ' Atlanta Georgia; Dayton, Ohio; Chicago, H- 
Unois, Compton, California; Dallas, Texas; Portland, Oregon- Bir- 
olJ^^diat"^ "T* I^^t'-^chigan; East Orange, New JeiSy; 

K f ^V^"^ T"^ ^^b®'" "'•b^ centers across this Nation! 
tv,;il °^ shanng with you this morning will spotlight 

^ nd ?wfi;°?t' f""1'"^' ^"^^^ administrative t?aining; 
and three, legislative/mandate sensitivity. 

Mr. GooDUNG I'm sorry, would you repeat the last one' 
tJiL^l^^^'^- Legislative/mandate sensitivity. I want to present 
Jfvr«c J T'""'"! ^ ^ practitioner and from a practical perspec- 

do alf th«tln'R^^'-''^° ^ I'^^'^^y '^""^"tly t^inf to 
00 all that can be done m an urban system to give youne neoDle 
the preparation they need to compete in life ^ 

I often use compete ^d competition in opportunities to speak, 
and I always want to differentiate between competition on the foot- 

Ifd^^.mL'^t'lfY^ "'"'''l ^'"^ talking about competition 
«c to ^ able to compete on the world stage and in life 

Sneff^lv^T.^^^ ?^ ^?^^f^^^ at the high scl^ol level and! 
hopefully, at the college level into the future. 

teh?1v if vfo!^^ ^°'"u ^^"^ n?in"tes, if you will, about funding. Cer- 
S'lL^fv^Prl^^c'^'^"'"^^ ^ *be testimony of Dr. Molnar 

hSfif'iS?^ IS no panacea m throwing dollars, millions, even 

be^n to take a look at how we are utilizing the dollars we are 
using and tnr to assess the extent to which additional dollars in 
some focused areas might be able to help us to do a better S of 
delivering h^h level instructional services to boys and rfr?s in 
urban big city public school systems across this Nation ^ 
fV,«/ m.-ir® flexibility. It is unfortunate that despite the fact 
that millions, even billions of dollars are doled out from CongreS 
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to elementary and secondary schools systems across the country, 
that all too often these dollars are tied to red tape and limitations 
which preclude, prevent car opportunity to be able to utilize these 
funds in the most advantageous way for boys and girls in our 
school systems. . , . , ^ ^ 

I want to share with you a recent experience which grew out ot 
my effort to initiate an innovative, I think, and potentially success- 
ful program in Indianapolis r^esigned to help the poorest perform- 
ing youngsters in the Indianapolis public schools to have a better 
opportunity to be able to be successful educationally. 

My staff and I, over the summer, dreamed up, if you will, a pro- 
gram that we dubbed the curriculum enrichment rooms. We 
wanted to take the bottom of the academic achievement spectrum 
in grades four, five and six, and create in certain identified build- 
ings where youngsters were at the bottom of that academic spec- 
trum academically and put them in what we called academic weigh 



We wanted to pull them out of the mainstream program, put 
them in a aongraded program designed to have no more than 16 
young people, a hand-picked teacher and a hand-picked teaching 
assistant with high interest, low level materials— because these 
young people were three, four and five years behind in their ability 
to be able to read and compute at the level commensurate with 
their age and stage in school— and over a period of no more than 
24 months with a 12-month review of where they are— so it's a 2- 
year program maximum— with a review for every youngster at the 
end of the first year of how well they're being able to take advan- 
tage of this highly academically enriched program. 

We would focus in this program only on reading and math m the 
main with our desire to have these young people to remediate poor 
skills sufficient to be able to compete with their contemporaries 
back in the appropriate grade level to which they would be as- 
signed- 

These programs required us to renovate some classroom spaces 
because we wanted to paint them differently than the other classes 
in the room, because we wanted these young people to be proud to 
be a part of this EER program and not to feel, as often youngsters 
feel in Chapter 1 and other remedial compensatory programs, that 
they are "the dummies" and that they need some special effort on 
the part of the school to help them to be successful. 

Rather we wanted to have people to be proud to be in these class- 
rooms, so we wanted to paint them a distinctive color, different 
from any other color in the building. We wanted to purchase for 
these classrooms additional and different and colorful and exciting 
furniture and equipment. We wanted to select, on a hand-picked 
basis, the best teachers we could find to go in who understood that 
all kids can learn and that kids do what you expect them to do m 
terms ofwhat is going on. „ , -x • r 

As we searched for ways to fund this, it met all of the cnteria tor 
funding through Chapter 1 programs, so we sought out our Chapter 
1 administrators and specialists in the system. We worked with 
them to write the proposal to be included in our Chapter 1 grant to 
go to the state. We forwarded that innovative, creative program as 
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m&l^;iLS^Tlr!d7r^ *° state Depart- 

DeSwIM°it^^'^ VT.*^^^' ^f*®*" f''^™ State Department 
peop e was that our effort to implement this program reflected a 
supplanting of the middle part of general fund monies for the 
system and therefore was ineligible for Chapter l;Tut that if wl 
wanted to pair these classes with a similarly situated general fund 

w students in each, we could do it 

Well, the reason that we turned to Chapter 1 in relation to these 
programs was because we did not have sufficient funds in the Sn^ 
eral funds to oversee this kind of program and waited to use f»S 
plemental funds that we got from the Federal Se staSe govl^J: 
ments to underwrite these. govern- 

^T^fV^tT' ^^^f *° State Department people arA 

we tned to convince them that, in fact, this was a proSam t lal 

?hev ? P«°Pl« t° b« s^ccS, and 

S4w -lv\L mnovat ve program inconsistent 'with 

S'^ ^ they thought it had all the in- 

£?SS?it ' '^^"^'^ ^^^'^^ funds to uS- 

Ladies and gentlemen, that is the kind of inflexibility that pre- 
vents us from doing the kinds of things we need to do to help thest 
young people to be able to benefit, especially young people in uK 

^S&^VoT tr*^ S °/ demographic baSe"^ which pr^ 
vents them from being able to be successful in school 

<=fZJ®^n '■^^"^ ^^'""/^ l^^* ^'•^ different between young- 

sters who are m urban and suburban schools who do well and 
youngsters who are in urban schools who don't do well My young 
stere, 60 percent of whom would be characterized aTminority and^/ 
Z^'^^T^^^ and/or poor, and they are both blaTand whhe 
f iif^"' T™® Indianapolis public school system without 

LfZr.^,!\S^,^ that allows ^them to eve"n* 

r "'^'^ few opportunities to have been successful 
S/or fiSt l^T ^^^^ ^^^t ^ th^y «"ter kindergarten 

S tL ^"it^ty ^°™e nobody celebrating that, in 

riSvS Lfi'.l"?w'"^"^ h."T" ^^^"8^- Th«y come with an exp^ 
^e nf flff • that prevents them from being able to take advL- 
^w?c ""ft^^ction m the classroom or to make the transfer 

T^iS^* ' ^T! °" ^? that classroom to real life learning. 
J^^^A^^^uK^ "?ake example of that so that everybody can 
SpfirKf "^K^* we're ta king about when we say an ex^rientfa" 
deficit that urban kids bnng to schools. I have about 7,000 kinder 
tt"nf^^i?' fi^t. S^ade kids. I have to use both because in the 
^^^vS^*^'^^' ^"dergarten is not mandated, unfortunately. So 

W? liT f '^^'"^ t° school until their first gJade 

cnnL t\L^^A^ 7.000 kmdergarten and/or first grade kidi who 
Cn 7n S '^r.?^^'' schools every September. Better 

than 70 percent of those 7,000 young people come having never 
seen a real live elephant in their life. Th^ come having n^ver ten 

lhinLt^h^^^T'''l^^^'^ all of them have s^enll^ 

twfht^i^! Z tu'' "^^Sazme or on television and they were 
this big. They thought they could step on them and kill them. 
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Then they come to school. They get a fabulous teacher in first 
grade and/or kindergarten. I have many, many fabulous teachers 
in first grade and kindergarten in Indianapolis. They do a good job 
of teaching these young people the concepts big and little. When 
they get through teaching those concepts, these little people, these 
young 6-year-olds understand big and little. They know what's big 
and they know what's little. r- j i^yr o j 

Some of our teachers are resourceful and they go find, Mr. Good- 
ling, beach balls in Indianapolis. It's tough to find a beach ball in 
Indianapolis because there's not too many beaches there, but they 
find beach balls in Indianapolis. Then they go pull out for their 
kids a bolo bat or bolo bat ball and they use these manipulatives of 
the great big beach ball and the little bitty bolo bat ball to teach 
these kids, using those manipulatives, what the concept of big and 
little is. - 

The next day they pull out the reader for these young people. 
You know, in the first grade, the kids can't read so they have big 
booko. A big book is a big replica of a little book that kids use, but 
the teacher uses it in front of the class. She holds it open. She 
points to the words and she reads and teaches kids by association 
what those words mean. 

She pulls out a big book and opens it to the first story and tho 
first story in the big book is about the circus. The first line of the 
first story in the big book says, "Down the street came the big, big 
elephant." They understand what street is. They understand what 
down is. They know what big and little is because they got taught 
that yesterday. But they are immediately confused because their 
only experience 

Mr. GooDLiNG. Excuse me one minute. Doctor. Before the young 
people leave, I should ask one other question. How many of you are 
going to be teachers? Therein is our problem. 

Mr. Gilbert. It certainly is part of it. They are immediately con- 
fused because while they understand what big is, the elephant that 
theyVe seen, they thought they could step on and kill. They ve 
never seen a big, real elephant so they can t make the association 
between this word big and this thing they know about that is an 
elephant. 

They're confused. That confusion that happens in every first 
grade class in Indianapolis every year is replicated thousands of 
times every week all year long in their first, second, third and 
fourth grade years because they have this experience deficit. 

Therefore, the longer they stay in school, the farther they fall 
behind because we are unable to accommodate the deficit that 
these young people bring to school. The third thing that is different 
between youngsters who perform and youngsters who don't is the 
fact that their parents are involved and understand the importance 
of education. . . 

Parents, in many instances, always say school is important. 
Young people decide what's important not based on what parents 
say but based on what parents do. We have worked real hard in 
Indianapolis to try to help parents understand that it's important 
that they do some things with relation to education to help their 
young people understand how important it is. 
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^" to parents that if you do one 

thing, the scores m Indianapolis will go up. If I got everv oarent in 

? '^''r' then the sires woulf|o%¥hLt 

KenS^SclTtJdly ^^'"^ ^^'"^ -h-l whaf 

tZ! SSl^^e^Sr t^f ^SS Sl^n^^SsTtt^st^^^^^^ 
the/re used to saying. They don't think you rlaUy want to iTnow 
what happened at school because you don't spend any ?ime telkTne 

OnTAff ^^^l^^Vf ^^"^ ^'^h^^l ^hen nothing s wTon? ^ 
fi,2P % ^ol^^ 215th or the 307th time, thiy will till vou 

Itl ?^^u T " important that parents know when 

they finally get an answer from this young person-thev wilY eet 
an answer e-entually if they keep aiking I kSp tSg ieode 

tt^iSr^^saSLt^ng*'^'" ^^^^ ^^^"^ th^tC^Jh^ 
theXK^^^^^^^^^ 

gem because they won't tell you what's going on at Sol todav 
^" t^'^y -"^de Sfon the test. ^' 
f^!; 1 u *l?®y.u have got to celebrate their success. You've eot 
to celebrate that, in fact, something good happened at school Th^n 

J^eTdvanK? ^ '4^ PeoP^e. What thardoIsTs 

th^ rtaSv^h.5nJ "^t"f v^hat we know about the affec- 
S ff S.SL 2^ ^ person; that is, to have somebody celebrate 
somethh^f tw^fi,?^' something special for you because you dM 

S to /o 52 ^ ^ V^^^ *° th^t yo"''-^ tendency is to 
want to do that again because you want them to treat you like that 



So the affective nature of schooling, that we haven't snent anv 
time te^hing parents, must become^ a reality if we're Sng tS 
make a difference. The funding realities of all these Siinesfre that 

SlslhTS^ T'^f'""' ^^'^^"^^ they'ret?ond\h? realm ff 
delhLr'ne hi^h wf ^"^^^'"f.'-y responsibility of schooling, that of 

laSie arteLd Ti'"f'"'*'°"^^ ^" '"^^'^i^g' ^^^th and 

language arts and the other courses of the curriculum 

i)0 It is important that we have some flexibility so we can tksp 

rertaDe^an^l ^^^^ been cSricallyired to 

red tape and limitations in ways that would be more creative and 

they have been funded in the past. Schools, as you know have beS 
funded on the backs of folks who own property in this Nation IS 
the local communities in which the schools exist " 

funding s?!;5c"4 or fht "^^T^^^ F"^^*^ situations, whether 
form araTt^sf n and other strategies, but where kids per- 

torm academically at a higher evel than they do eenerallv in 

aJe'^ec'^eSfrror'th: 'V^ ^ 5f ^^tance to pTy Thole'Ss ?hS 
schnSu ?w "IT ® i" the case of private and parochial 

«^ necessary to educate those kids. 

RnS^n^Ro^?" -"f^^". America-Indianapolis, Chicago 

Boston, Baltimore, Miami, Los Angeles-that the number of peoffe 
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in those communities who are impacted Dy youngsters who are in 
the public schools is diminishing year alter year after year after 
y^ar. 

There *s a reluctance for those who have no vested mterest, they 
think, in the schooiS to continue to pay more and more and .nore 
taxes to support those schools. So Congress has got to be more sen- 
sitive to the fact that there's an unwillingness on the part of urban 
America to continue to fund schools as they have been funded in 
the past. 

We've got to find other sources of funding of schools. We've got 
to begin to help states to use funds that they have come up v*'ith in 
the last 10 to 15 years like lottery funds. State lottery situations 
are blazing across our Nation. We just, a few months ago, approved 
it in the State of Indiana. They always, as they try to sell lotteries 
to the populous, include education as one of the benefactors of the 
lottery. 

I want to tell you that I was in Chicago for 13 years before the 
lottery and after the lottery, and very little of the lottery money in 
Chicago, which is now 10 or 12 years old, goes lo the schools in the 
State of Illinois. My guess is that that will happen in Indiana, Ala- 
bama and Mississippi and in Oregon unless Congress begins to take 
some positions that would allow some incentives to the states that 
would be willing to use some of those billions that come in the lot- 
tery processes for the funding of public schools and public educa- 
tion. ^ J. , 

The third issue I want to deal with with relation to fundmg has 
to do with our trying to look at some new funds coming into urban 
America from the Federal Government. It has been historical that 
the Federal Government does not fund public education. It's a lo- 
cally-funded and state-funded institution in our Nation. 

Those things that come from the Federal Government have been 
designed in the main to compensate for inequities that have hap- 
pened over time with relation to public education and to serve as 
incentives to cause state and local governments also to compensate 
with relation to that. 

It's time now for the Federal Government to start usmg its 
muscle to provide Federal incentives to help these unwilling com- 
munities to understand that they must fund these public schools in 
this Nation. It's time to tie Federal funding coming into the state 
to the state's willingness to fund the schools at a higher level than 
has been the case before. 

You and Congress very successfully were able to convmce state 
governments that you wanted to change the speed limits on the 
highways and byways of this Nation from the 70 and 75 they were 
several years ago to the 55 and 65 they are now. You did that very 
successfully by tying the Federal monies that go to the states for 
transportation-related issues, roads and public transportation and 
other federally funded programs that go to the states, to their will- 
ingness to change those speed limits. 

You, as I'm sure I don't have to share with you, were able, m 
every state in this union, to cause the powers that be in the states 
to change those speed limits from 70 to 55 without exception. We 
want you to use those same kinds of muscles as Federal incentives 
to states to begin to take another look at the level of funding that s 
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wi"l-°ifli"'!"*^'^ and secondary schools in each of these states. 
«^t?*"wu 1?"°" certainly have the clout to do that. We would 
admonish that be one of the things you look at. 
c«J? also want to suggest something new. A few years ago we had 
some things called urban enterprise zones. In those urban enter- 
prise zones we did all kinds of great things. We forgave tax^s to 
investment entities and individuals who were willing to build and/ 
or invest in these urban enterprise zones. 

We paid people incentive grants in ordor to help us to develop 
economic programs that would help to revitalize central decaying 
Hnn nff^i" "/'^l ^gain, were successful utiliza- 

?,?ilo muscle tha': Congress has as the National body which 
oversees the operation of this great Nation. 

T^t^ ^ have some urban education 

^^t fw C^ "'■^Z? education zones, the same kind of thing hap- 
pens that happened before those who were willing to support urban 
enterprise zones In these urban education zones, we would suggest 
that you would forgive Federal taxes and that you would prilent 
incentives to states to forgive state taxes to entities who were will- 
ing to invest in the improvement of urban education m those a-eas 
We would suggest that you also assist, in the point that'Mr. 
Ijoodling made just a few minutes ago as the young people left the 
session, us m recru ting the best and the brightest teachers to the 
rt^r^^'fu^^^^^u^^""?- We think you can do that by puttin| 
«no» RA 1? "'"u^" education zones only, grants that would 

allow BA degree teachers, first year who are coming out who want 
to get advanced degrees, grants to allow them to get their degrees- 
but in return for that they must teach in an urban educatioSni 
Z T f?''!*^*^^* "T^^" education zone their considerable 
ent ^th fTw ^^i^P^T? whatever is consist- 

Wn^r^f 1 if 1^!-* brightest among you who put together these 
bnds of legwlative packages and programs for our Nation. 

fiinrft w" , "^''^^ ^ist us in generating new 

fl^lfi P,"^ You could assist us in recruiting 

cr ^"f eloping programs through incentive monies that 
would go into these urban education zones designed to make them 
more attractive for individuals who otherwise would find oS 
fnvest <lesirable to teach and to learn and to grow and to 

.„-tlSinn"J.f that it's important that we address this 

£fidte"w?K«i!F'*^'! ^"i'"^ ^ experience who show 

crtu^lA, -^"^ *° ^® ^ compensatory program specifically 
TJr rn^ ^^-f^ youngsters experiential opportunities to leave 
their community and leave their school building and go out into 
the laiger world and see an elephant and see the many othS 
things that will allow them to make the transfer from what's going 
on m the classroom to real life learning. ^ ^ 

h^^J'^^A ^ut incentive dollars to convince folks that we 

have to do that. In every one of the superintendencies that I've 
shared with you before-Illinois, Virginia, and now Indiana-I find 
myself in trouble as I advocate for fig dollars to go into field triD 
SvTn^;,^^\"^ ^ understand that Srban poor and minor! y anS 
disadvantaged kids who come into those systems need to have their 
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experiences accommodated, their lack of experiences accommodat- 
ed. 

Until we begin to do that, these youngsters are not going to be 
able to make the transfer from what's going on in the classroom to 
real-life learning. ^ 

Of course, I could talk about the maintenance of the funds tnat 
are still out there. We, of course, want to maintain the Chapter 1 
funding. We want to maintain the Head Start funding. We want to 
maintain the First Start funding. All of those things that have 
proven to be successful educational strategies for America we want 
to maintain, but we've got to begin to look at some other strategies 
for helping these urban systems to be successful. 

The second of the three areas was teaching training. I spoke just 
briefly to educational grants for advanced degree completion for 
those people who are willing to work in urban enterprise zones. We 
also need to focus some attention on our teacher preparation, our 
colleges and universities, who are not doing the kind of job that 
needs to be done to prepare urban teachers. 

I graduated from Perdue University. That is one of the most 
prestigious universities in this country, but they did not prepare 
me for dealing with the realities of urban public education. They 
taught me to deal with mainstream American situations that are 
not reflected by what's going on in Boston, Massachusetts, that are 
not reflected by what's going on in Chicago and in LA. 

WeVe got to help folks understand that there are some cultural 
and some historical realities. There are some learning-style and 
teaching-style issues that have to be addressed if we are going to be 
successful in delivering high-level services to minority and poor 
and disadvantaged youngsters in urban America. 

We need to put some money— the Federal Government needs to 
put some money in training of administrators and teachers in the 
urban and affective realities of public education. 

Finally, we need to have the Congress to be sensitive to the legis- 
lative actions and mandates which they send down the ])ike or they 
cause to be sent down the pike by the states because of actions that 
you take. 

One very quick example is a law in the books which was just 
passed five or six years ago— it was a part of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act— which requires that every individual who works in any 
agency covered by that act must be paid time and a half and/or be 
given compensatory time for all hours over the 40 hour minimum 
or maximum work week that is a part of the act. 

Now that seems to be a pretty harmless piece of legislation and 
certainly has helped many people who have been coerced and in- 
timidated into working long hours and not being paid anymore 
than they usually would have been paid during the regular 40 hour 
work week. We understand the thinking behind the legislation and 
certainly it was something that was needed because many, many 
people were being prostituted by employers who were not given 
them their just due. 

What that has done in public, and maybe perhaps even private 
and parochial education, is that we have people who work for us as 
counselors who also are football coaches. When they work as a 
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counselor, their salary is one rate. When they work as a football 
coach, their salary is another rate. 

Hnl!'^/ni"v"f"i? f*^^* f ® i? the Federal law when 

7^A .l\f V^^^ counselor the same rate of pay and even time 
«1 r fi lY^®" we have him work for us after the working hours 
as a football coach. It is not fis much a problem in the certificated 
area, in the example I just used, as it is in the noncertificated area- 
those people who come to us and who do not have educational de^ 
grees and who work for the system. 

J® T^^^ be-and I say a teacher assistant who works for us in 
J^trhi^'f^t' a teacher in a classroom, but as a football 

coach in the afternoon and who will, because of the football season 
?9 i^'^on ^ °^ ^ work with a football team, work 

1^, 15 20 hours over and above the 40 hour work week that is a 
part of his regular operation. 

What we have had to do in Indianapolis is fiut off every last one 
of those teacher assistants who were also football coaches after 
school because we could not afford to pay them time and a half and 
even double time on Saturday when the game happens for their 
coaching activities, even when they were willing to do that at the 
r^lar rate of pay. The law says they can't have that latitude to 
do it at the regular rate of pay. 

We need Congress to help us, not in this case by giving us more 
S^:-^"*.uy.^'''''"S sensitivity to the problems that some of the 
Tff! • ^^V <^°w" '^^"ses urban schools in terms of 
what s going on. We have lost hundreds even thousands of hours 
okL,??-^ \ voluntary time that good thinking people who care 
^whn ^'H'"^ ^ S^^® because we cannot afford to 

5V ™ ^.L*^® ^ h^^f o'" double time depending on what 

schools'^' ' '^olu^teer their time to the 

Now I understand when that piece of legislation was under con- 
sideration, there was some discussion of excluding public edacation- 

befo^ir/lIXa^eiaS:'"" °' "^^^^ "^'^^'^'^ 

'^'^^^^ ^ "^fr^ problem for urban public schools 

with relation to our effort to do what we need to do for kids and 
have the dollars that we need to do it. So that's one that doesJ't 
you to he?p uf^"^^' certainly is consistent with our need for 
I want to close these brief remarks this morning bv sharing with 

rP?nn^n«W^^y ^ «P««k to educators and those 

responsib e for education and those who look to education for deliv- 
ering quality services to kids across this Nation. 

It s a personal story, and it goes back to my early years as a 
^^r^^"^"?' ^^' ^^.rf^ St. Louis, Missouri As is the 
whn w^' J '^"^ ^ ^^' I wanted to be an individual 

with ^'"^"^ between the peers that I interact 

So I lived in the 4300 block on Delmar in St. Louis. In this block 
there were hundreds of kids who were my age, 10, 11, and 12 We 
te'^f^ ^^-Tu ^i"?* ^ ^^^^y^ about becaus^ usually people can 
T^w^ TV everybody Played this game al^ a young- 

ster. We played a game called hide-and-go-seek. 
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I always wanted to be the caller when we played hide-and-go- 
seek because the caller was the leader of the game. So I wanted to 
be the caller. I figured out a way— I don't know how I did that. I 
have been trying to figure out how I did that so I could do it now— 
that I always was able to have the folks to elect me as the caller. 

Anyway, most of the time I was the caller. I found the biggest 
tree in the alley in the 4300 block on Delmar. I hid my head, Con- 
gressman Hawkins, and I said, "Last night, night before, 25 robbers 
at my door. I got up, let them in, hit them in the bead with a roll- 
ing pin. All hid?" Then I said, "Ready or not, here I come." 

I tell that story all the time because I want to make the point 
with people that Tm talking to and certainly want to make the 
point with this august body, even the Congress of the United 
States, that sooner or later evei-y last one of the seven or eight 
thousand high school seniors in Indianapolis are going to graduate- 
Sooner or later every last one of the millions of high school stu- 
dents in this Nation are going to graduate or otherwise be put out. 
When they graduate they are either going to be ready or not. 
Those young people who are ready are going to get jobs, they are 
going to go to the service, they are going to go to college, they are 
going to prepare themselves to become contributing members of 
this society and to take all of our places. 

If they are not ready, ladies and gentlemen, I want you to know 
that not a single one of those millions of high schools students or 
the seven or eight thousand that I have in Indianapolis is going to 
starve. Not a single one of those young people who graduate or are 
otherwise put out are going to starve. 

Those young people who are not ready are going to hit us in our 
head and take our money. They are going to break in our house 
and steal our microwaves. They are going to steal our cars. They're 
going to do whatever it takes for them to be able to sell those 
things and to otherwise move them and get money to be able to 
survive. They're not going to starve. 

So I share with everybody on the American scene, whether they 
be a direct recipient of public education in this Nation at the ele- 
mentary and secondary level or whether they go to private or paro- 
chial schools or their youngsters do or whether they have nothing 
to do with schooling because their young people have either matric- 
ulated above and beyond those levels, every person in this Nation 
has a vested interest to help urban American public si..iOol systems 
to be successful; because if they don't, if you don't, as members of 
Congress, help us in some of the ways that I've shared and others, 
and I'm sure others much brighter than I will bring to you, we re 
going to have millions of boys and girls out here who are not readv. 

They're going to be hitting millions of us in our head and break- 
ing; into millions of our homes and stealing millions of our cars. 
The quality of life in this Nation, is going to deteriorate and dimm- 
ish. It's not going to be a very good place to live. 

So we have a vested interest in making sure that these massive 
urban systems that are becoming more and more black and brown 
and poor and disadvantaged are able to deliver high quality serv- 
ices to these young people such that they can compete not on the 
football field, not on the basketball court but in life. If they dont, 
we're going to be sorry that we didn't. 
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I've enjoyed talking with you for these few minutes. I hope that I 
shared some things that will give you some food for hought We 

iublir ^"fr"! ^'^"^ the Congress and the vineyards of 

public education m the days, months, and years to come. 
Inank you. 

(The prepared .statement of Shirl Gilbert follows:] 
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Testiaony before the 
Cooaittea on Edacation and Labor 
U.S. House of Pepresentatires 

Shirl E. Gilbert II 



Greetings nn^ Jr ^r'oanet^tin 

First rsay I sh&zt that I see it a« an honor to be able to sit vith you th^'s 
^^^-t?" ^^.^ several cricicii issues vhich I kaoY sist be considered"bv 
policy ^ers at all levels xi ire are going to stta the tide of sediccrity isd 



a.l2teracy vaica is stresaisg cut of cur public eleseacar/ and secondirv schco^a 
in the urban centers across this caticn. j^^^csl^/ scnco-s 

I bring ycu greetings frca the 55.000 plus students cf the Indianacoiis ^ub'^c 
Schcc^ and froa its Superiatendesc. Dr. Jares A. Adass. and Scare Caaiiis^ v- 
Stepnea Eyatt. ' — ' 

I appear before ycu this corning represeating tventy-five (25) years of puhli- 
schcci erperrence including: » ' / *- t^**- 



r.xvc (5) years as an elesentary school teacher in the - 
St. louas, Missouri Public Schools, in a school (Carr-Laae 
r^lececary School) situated in the Pruitt-Icoe Public 
Hotxsing Projects, 

'Three (3) years as assistant principal and principal o* 
Jthe sace school. - 

Seventeen (17) years as a central office administrator , 
Trelve (12) years of vhich has been at the highest 
executive levels of three urban pubUc school systess. 



l^^n IVI J^ the hovels of urban pibUc education in our great nation, have 
g*ven ce a vieir and a perspective o£ the systea vhich I hope has prepared c« to 

and challenges facing us as ve reflect upon the educational refers soveaent. 

riSfSH^' ^ y«? ^ja C7 position as Chairaam of the Superintendents- 

??f^S!«Sf ^^^^^^ Educators irhiS ccunts^ng 

:i V *P ^2^^ ^^^^ superintendents fres such place? 

as Htsphis. Tenntssee; St. louis. Missouri; Atlanta, Georgia; Baltioore. Karyland- 
S^^^SS: Illinois; Ccnpton. Cilifomia; Dallas. Texas; Portland. 

Qrtgon; Biraicghta, A la b iaa; Detroit. Michigan, East Orange, Kov J«rs»y; 
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Gar/. Indiana: and ssny cany other urban centers around chis nation. 
The focu5 ot =7 sharing this corning rill spoUight thre .ritical areas: 

1. ) Funding 

2. ) Teach er/icsinistrat or Training 

3. ) Legislative sindate sensitivity 

1.) rlesibility 

Jiiitoric miieziiiUty and red taj» ifhich acccsanies federal f]:nding 
a rcadbiocJc to creativity and the irolecentaticn of prcgrans irni^ 
rariedlv imrove the deUver/ of injstrjction. jmsi this cai. Se-wt—e.. 
ir- in lidiaiiacolis. experienced an esasple of tho federal guide^es 
licitincr cur abilir/ to structure a Chapter I prcgran in a vay vnacn 
Tfculd have provided" a substantively core effective prcgrac pUn than 
that vhich the letter of the guidelines required, 

llav I share the substance of that situation »ith ycu. We I.P.S. had 

de^e'oced a procrac Vaich *as designed to ser/e the poorest per^cra-^ 

y^t^s in ?he^hirQ. fourth, and fifth grades as identified fay tne 

ISilvUeat test data required by Chapter I eUgibility criteria. 

The procrac, CURRICULUH EHRICHi22JT ECGHS.iras structured to 

talce the poorest perforcing strjdents and pit then in a hcccgenecus 

classroccririth the best teacher Ye cculd identify ^PJP^'"*^^^ 

ratio of no core than sixteen to one. specially ««l«cted 

and a uhysical enviroccent Thich vas bright and colorful ;^«=7 

differ'tnt free the other classrcocs in the ^^^^ . 

situation ve added a hand-picl'td para-professional, instructio^. 

rate-ials reflecting high interest and lev level content, as veil 

S S^Sie iSi^SUifnal and support ^^^^^^''l.^-^^ffj^f:^ fjf " 

and g«£erate interest, and to prccote iiaroved self concept and self 

avareness. 

The proposal iras very cci^rehensive and veil received 
decaJti^t officials'vho revieved ^^^l/FP^f^,^*" ^!Sl?i^th«e 
expenditure of federal cccpensator/ education funds. D"P«»^"« 
fa^ts, the supolanting licitation vas evoked and ve vera forced 
that since thii prcgrac vas not a cull-cut progran -and yas a stand 
Itll^ J nrrvrr*-,. thuz Yc could not icpleseut it Vith _ 
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funded ¥itli general funds generated at the local education agency 



This position espoused by the state officials^ even vhen ac::ealed 
ftcd discussed in a hsatias, iras not changed. We are preseaVly ' 
ar:pie=enting the prcgraa ii a vay irhich -waters dcvn both the 
i^acc on the numbers of students served and the affective issue 
0 of self estees due to the uiique nature of the prcgraa if 
strticcured as originally designed. The iistricfs lack 
of funds precludes cur replicating the effort in like class 
roc=a in each building, arid th« cnpplaatizig iatorprotatioa 
prevents cur provision or this powerful prcgraa to all the 
scucents nho, by virtue of their peer perforaance, ar? elicible 
to be served. 

This is just one exaaple of the difiiculr/ we in the educational 
arena find as Te seek to »-^e federal funds to aeet the needs o* 
nrsaa eity youngsters vhr. are often poor, Blaer. and behind, and 
vao vculd benefit greatly frca acre flexibility in the use of 
these funds. 

2.) General uavillin^ess to fund Urban Sohools by the local ocrzsnity 

As has been the cise over recent years, the local funding ceobani» 
nave not favor'a inoreased direct taxes or indireot allocation of 
acnies to Ic^i sohool distriots. Mere often than not, local tas 
payers an<^*er state legislators have been unvilUng to provide 
increased funds, partially due to the pereeptions that the schools 
vcre net as good as their county, suburban, private and parochial 
counterparts. These perceptions, vhile seeoingly sound, are based ox 
the .aulty presise that all things are equal betveen and aaong these 
ai^ ,erent educational entities, vhioa as each of you knovs is not 



It is ay thinking that the federal govemaent could substantively 
break this Icg-jaa of school funding by creating incentives ^ca 
vould raxe it econoaically feasible for the states to fund schools, 
and/ or tor individuals to invest in schools and benefit thrcuch 
federal tax relief, in one of tvo vays: 



a. ) Federal candate of higher levels of allocation based 
on a foraula tied to coao accountability standards. 



Eligibility for such a randatt to kick-in vould 
be justification of a funding short-fall vithin 
outside liaits set in the legislation. This randate 
vould be enforced through vithholding of federal 
education funds tor all states and Diinicipalities 
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whose school systems qualify aad are approved *.or 
participation, similar to the federal vichholdiL^' 
of transDortation funCr fros states unwilling to 
reduce the 70 cile per how- speed li=it to 55 cph. 
curing the energy crices. I feel ve are aa an 
education crizes'ifhich dictates such action. 

b ) A cor* innovat:.ve accroach Co incentives vculd he the 
establiihsent or ECUCATICH aiin to this 

Z3iZiczs earlier use cf urban enterprise scnes, in 
vhich in return for investment in blighted and 
i-»'s casirable areas of the nation's cities* corporate 
e'ci-'-s and individuals rsceived ta:: breiXj and other 
incentives. The U?3*H zlXCiulCn ZCNZS vculd similarly 
aliov federal ta:: relief or reduction in return for 
investment m urban education through municipal bend 
curcbase and/cr other investment vehicles including 
cirect allocation to schools to undenrrite specific 
program initiatives, vith a minimum amount of investment 
which must be achieved to qualify for the tax .incentives 

3. ) Erpericntial Dollars 

Ku'-h of Che research on the education of urban minority and poor 
youngsters suggests, e::periential deficits on the part o*. these 



students contributes substantively to the problems ot poor 
academic achievement which they exhibit. In order to adcress this 
issue, on point, we must begin to accccaodatc these deficits through 
field trip experiences, which allow the students to make the 
transfer from the classroom to real life learning. 

Categorical federal furding, vhich would support this cost costly 

but necessary component In the education of these youngsters, , 

which would assure that this roadblccJc to learning {lacb of expedience) 
would be removed or at least diminished in the rdx. 

4.) Xaincesance of funding levels in all coc^ensatory areas. 

It is absolutely critical that the Congress not retreat from its 
earlier position on levels of funding for such programs as: 

- Chapter I - Effective Schools 

- Eead Start - Kagnet /Alternative Schools 

- Even Start - Ottgorical Special Education 
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Recent congresoioiutl legislation indicates that the coacdtsent 
to these fijnds and their previous funding lerels is soft, and is 
sending « horrendous aessage to thor<> of us in the urban 
educational arenas, especially in the face of the push for 
Touchers and their "acre acceptable* subterfuge choice. 



Given the facts that not only are urban school systeoa underfunded, they 

are also understaffed* both in terzs of number of staff 

available and villing to vorl: in the urban centers, and in teres 

of those vho are teaching and/or adoinistering in these schools 

being knovledgeable of the strategies and techniques vhich are 

effective vith youngsters vho bring the deasographiq baggage 

vhich they bring. We vould suggest that the federal governaent 

get involved in helping urban school systeas attract the 

best end the brightest teachers and administrators to the cities. 

We think thir can be accoc^lished in tvo vays: 



1. ) Through categorical grants to retrain urban educators 

presently eoployed in these systezs* either through 
university-based prograsts or though systeo-basei 
in-service designed to better prepare thea to aeet 
the affective as veil as the cognitive and 
pedagogical needs of these youngsters, or 

2. ) Through the avarding of federal education grants 

for advance study, beyond the BA level* to first 
year education graduates vho Are villing to teach 
or nevly appointed adainistrators vho are villing 
to ad minis ter In a school systea designated as an 
URBAN EDOCAIICR ZGBE. These avardees vould have 
had to be in the top quarter of their last 
graduating class* and be considered a good prospect 
for the a«v position. 



There is a real need for House and Senate sensitivity to the 
effect vhioh soa^ legislation has on the operation of 
urban ^llc school systess, and to take action to ezespt 
schools^ vhere and vhen appropriate, froa the provisions of 
said legislation. 
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One case in point is the negative effect vhich soae provisions 
of the Fair- Labor Standards Act have on schools and school 
systems' ability to nse the voluntary services of regular 
hourly employees to assist vith such activities as after 
school clubs, athletics, evening tutorials, and other 
educational support activities vhich assist the system in 
iKeting the needsr of its students. The requirenent that no 
hourly ei^loyee »ay vork beyond forty (40) hours per veek 
vithout receiving either pay at ti2oe*-and-a-balt or coa^ensatory 
tise, precludes, either because of lack of funds or inability 
to support subs in their absence or get along vithout thea, 
our ability to provide for the instructional scrvioas 
or extracurricular activities vhich are needed. 



It has been a real pleasure and an honor to have tMs opportunity to share 
vith you these thoughts relative to the status of educational reforas and 
cur efforts to meet the needs of urban youth. Uy hope is that some of 
the thoughts and ideas vhich I have shared during the last hour vill be of 
sose assistance as you and your colleagues seek legislative solutions to the 
cyriad probltiss vhicb face the nation, and especially tb'e schools of the 
cation. If I can elaborate on any of these issues and/or ideas, I vill be 
Dore than glad to talk vith any ffieohers of the cossaittee or the staff at 
your convenience. 

la closing,, say I shiire ay sincere appreciation for this opportunity to 
3P«ak her A today, and I stand ready to ansver any questions vhich By 
cosBents nay have generated. 



Presented Hoveober 14, 1984 

To the House Education and labor 

of the Congress of the United States 
Faybum House Office Building 
Washington, D,C. 
Shirl E. Gilbert II, Ph.D. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Mr. GooDUNG. Thank you very much, Dr. Gilbert. Anybody have 
^y comment? Oh, I see my chairman is back. Any comments for 
either Dr. Molnar or Dr. Gilbert? 

[No response.] 

Mr. GooDUNG. Dr. Gilbert, I don't know whether you have ever 
had the privilege of hearing Drew Brown, Lt. Drew Brown. 

Mr. Gilbert. I have. 
^ Mr. GooDUNG. I was going to say we had him here yesterday and 
It was a moving experience. I was going to give you one of his 
flyers if you hadn't. 

Mr. Gilbert. We just had him a few months ago in Indianapolis 
with our Black Expo program as well as in three or four of the 
schools during that week. So, yes, I am very familiar with Lt. 
Brown. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Chairman, may I thank you for assum- 
ing the chairmanship today. It should alternate anyway, but I wish 
to express my regret, certainly to Dr. Gilbert, for not being present. 

I enjoyed what part of his testimony that I heard, and I certainly 
look forv/ard to reading his statement. I assume that a prepared 
statement has been rendered. I want to express grer* appreciation 
for the work that he's doing in his own particular -hool sj^stem. 

Mr. Gilbert. We have talked to your staff and will make avail- 
able our document. We also will share that with the superintend- 
ents of this Nation, the minority, the black and brown superintend- 
ents of this Nation who are part of the National Alliance of BlacL 
School Educators. 

I will leave here this afternoon for Portland, Oregon, to attend 
the National Conference of the National Alliance of Black School 
Educators and to talk about the issues of urban public education. 
We will share the testimony that we've given to you today with 
them, too. 

Mr. Hayes. Could I, Mr. Chairman, just raise one question with 
Dr. Gilbert before he leaves? He mentioned something that relates 
to funding in the public school system which has been very trouble- 
some with me. I've talked to certain members of the state legisla- 
ture about trying to do something about being able to monitor the 
funds that were— people were told in the State of Illinois that come 
through the lottery system. 

How can you audit to get an agreement on an audit? Do you 
have any suggestions as to how these funds are being used? There 
seems to be some reticence on the part of members— it's a state 
program— to really dig into this and expose what apparently is 
wrong with the way the money is being distributed. 

Mr. Gilbert. Those of us in public education are very concerned 
about the fact that the state powers that be across this Nation 
have used the apple pie and motherhood issue of education to con- 
vince their constituents to vote for these bills that have allowed 
the lottery. 

When the lottery has come into e^^isten/^e and been in existence 
for a period of years in states where that is the case, we found that 
a very small amount, if any, of those dollars, in fact, are going to 
public education. 

The justification that the state officials are using is that the lot- 
tery goes into the till, the general fund till for the state. The state 
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gives the schools state grants for education. Therefore, the lotteries 
are contributing to the state grants. 

But if you do an analysis of the state grants that came to the 
local educational entities before the lotteries and the dollars that 
come to the local education entities after the lottery, you will find 
that there is, in most cases, very little difference in the percent of 
dollars sent down the pike. 

So we say that despite the seeming justification that comes as 
they explain away the issue that we raise, that, in reality, the per- 
cent of dollars^ that have come into the local educational institu- 
tions are no higher than they were before the lottery. Therefore, 
the lottery, in fact, is not advantageously impacting local schools. 

Mr. Hayes. I would venture to say that the greater portion of the 
funds in the State of Illinois that go into the lottery system come 
from the poor community. They are lined up to play the lottery 
hoping to escape. 

Mr. Gilbert. Absolutely, and it is not happening. We would sug- 
gest that this committee and other committees of Congress that 
impact dollars use the kind of incentives you used to lower the 
speed limit of this Nation and say— you cannot get Chapter 1 dol- 
lars at the state level. 

You cannot get other Federal education dollars unless you're 
able to show us that, in fact, these lottery funds are mitigating in 
behalf at a higher level than they have in the past of these local 
school systems. 

Congressman Hawkins, Fd like to propose that — and Tve talked 
to your staff about this— that at some time in the not-too-distant 
future, we have an opportunity to sit down with this committee 
and/or with your colleagues from the Congressional Black Caucus 
through the superintendents of this Nation, who are a part of the 
organization that I represent today, to talk about this issue of lot- 
tery and others issues that are impacting urban public education. 

Unless we can get a handle on this, ladies and gentlemen, we are 
going to have more young people coming out of these schools who 
can't read, write and compute. It's going to decrease the quality of 
life in our Nation. I'm sure you don't v/ant that, as we don't want 
that. It's time now. 

I appreciate and respect the fact that you have decided to have 
this seminar to begin to look at what's happening out in the vine- 
yards of public education and let us who are out there talk to you 
with relation to these issues. We appreciate that. 

We look forward to continue interacting with your staff about 
the possibility of bringing some members of the committee or some 
members of the Congressional Black Caucus together with some 
members of the Superintendent's Commission or the National Alli- 
ance of Black School Educators to talk about, at the superintend- 
ent's level, some of the issues that are inherent in our being able to 
do what you want us to do; that is, prepare kids who can compete. 

Mr. Owens. Mr. Chairman, I have one question for Dr. Gilbert. I 
think I came in when vou were discussing urban education zones. 
Are you saying that whole cities like Chicago and New York, Lros 
Angeles, should be declared urban education zones; or are you talk- 
ing about some experimental projects within these urban areas? 
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Mr. Gilbert. Certainly, I would and the superintendents of the 
commission would be supportive c f our looking on a pilot basis or 
something like that. We're talking about, in the long term, desig- 
nating cities, whole cities, where the fiscal support for the schools 
has deteriorated, where it is impossible to have teachers who are 
salaried in a competitive arena with their suburban counterparts, 
where we have been unable to provide facilities, repair and mainte- 
nance, that needs to be funded and other kinds of issues. 

WeVe declared those kinds of school systems urban enterprise 
zones to attract corporate and individual contributions and invest- 
ments in return for a forgiven of some Federal and/or state taxes 
such that we can infuse the dollars that are necessary to do the 
kin(fe of the things that need to be done without coming with our 
hands out to Congress. 

We know that there's a bottom to the congressional money 
barrel. So we think there are some other ways to get monies into 
the local school systems. One of the ways we think is consistent 
with your urban enterprise zones, designate some urban education 
zones. 

^ These zones would attract investors at the corporate individual 
level. It would also allow Federal grants to teachers who would 
teach in those areas for some specified period of time; and in 
return for that, be supported in their efforts to get higher degress 
or to prepare themselves for future contributions to the education- 
al spectrum. 

We think that is a viable strategy for beginning to address the 
funding issue without Congress having to come up with more dol- 
lars as an entity for schools. We'd like to talk with you further 
about that. Td like to bring some of my superintendent colleagues 
who also are in these urban systems and dealing with these fiscal 
*^roblems and the limitations which come when you cannot fund 
vnat needs to be funded. 

Mr. Owens. Do you presently have any written material on that? 

Mr. Gilbert. I have included it in my written statement. 

Mr. Owens. Thank 3^ou. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Chairman, for fear that silence may be 
misunderstood, may I indicate both to Dr. Gilbert and the others 
that this symposium is so structured that we agreed that we would 
not intervene in the remarks of the witnesses. On other occasions, I 
would be very pleased to communicate with Dr. Gilbert and follow 
up on some of his suggestions. 

Because of the limitation of the symposium, what we Iiad in 
mind was not to interrupt or modify or in any way comment on the 
remarks really of the witnesses so that we would then get, we 
hope, an unbiased presentation from the witnesses. I wasn't so sure 
that that was thoroughly understood. 

Be it good or bad, that was at least the purpose of the symposi- 
Uin. I think it's been followed rather carefully up to this point. 
Thank you very much. 

Mr GooDLiNG. I understand that Dr. Marland has the flu. So I 
would ask that his statement be included in the record. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Sidney Marland follows:] 
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Stttcatnt for tha Co«iitte« 

on Labor and education 
U*8* Houaa of Rapreaantatlvea 
Syttpoaltn, Novambar 13-15, 1969 



Hr« CtmirMn; Mr* Coodllng; Kasbara of cha Co«Alttaa* Hf naat la Sidney 
p« Marland, Jr*, for ovar 20 yaara a auparlnCandanC of achoola in suburban and 
urban locationa, than U*S« Coflwlaaloner of Education In tba early 70a , than 
Preald^tnt of the CoUoga Board* I a« nov nora or laaa retired* 

TUauk you for Invitlns ny coo&enta and auMMtlona aa you addreaa the 
opportunlclea to improve all the achoola and tha education of all the children 
of thla country* 

Hy brief etace«ent offcre no vorld-ebaklns eolutlone; It ettekpta to 
auggeet « procedure for your action* It will oahe referanca to aore extended 
propoaale fpr reform from othere» one of vhich, authored by Dr. Kenneth Royt 
of SUneaa Steta Unlverelty, ie eppendad* 

Tha CooMitteo la correct In obeervlng that "Thle nation haa epent the 
laet IS to 20 years experimenting vlth one reform movement efcer another*" X 
eust acknowledge thet I have been a participant, as wall ae, more recently, a 
critical obverver In aooc of theee ettecpte ec reform. I vould cant ion the 
Coflttittee that In the peer thirty yaera e number of federally Initiated 
attampta «t reform hava boroa good fruit, and ahould not be dlcmieeed* for 
exmmple, Z take note of the enormoue impect generated by en earlier ?raeldent, 
vho alao enjoyed the title **educetlon preeident'*'^I.yt\don Johneoa* The vork of 
the Cardner Teak force, under LBJ, eet In place the Yery eubetantlal reforme 
implicit in Tltlee 1, XX, XXI, IV, and V of the 1960e which remain In force 
today, albeit under different namee* Ae a member of that Teak force over 25 
year* ago, I coawand to you that model for leglel»tlva vleien and creativity 
ea you MUL ebout tha preeant mieelon of a nav and large reform of education* 
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A0ons othtr federal Inltlstlvei th«t h«v« chinsed Che face of education In 
Aaarica omi cuuld count tha aataMlahsent of Saaaae street ; tha sarvlcea to 
th« handicapped; the vary alsnlflcant atudent financial aid seaaurea of the 
1970a* In ahort, aoae fadataUy laglalated raforma have worked » and you 
ahould tako courage from the record* 

I call particular attention to tha Gardner Taak Force noted above, aa a 
Bodel to be conaldered by tha Congreaa and the Vhlta Rouse In designing bold 
nev Irltiatlves for our education a/atca in the 19906. One Bust flrat find a 
John Cardner^ or ai;ual — perhapa John hlKaalf— and give hla a year for 
intvnalva application to tha mlaalon, well fortified with viae and creative 
collaboratora* &9»acbing approaching tba acope and aueep of the Elementary 
and Secondary Kducaclon Act of 1965 could esarga f ro« auch a proceaa* 
Anything Xca« la likely to be nare petch-work* When LBJ put John Cardoer to 
work 25 yeara ago, tha Preaident had a full puree* Regrettably Preaident Buah 
doea sot* 

Another effort et refora, of which I have intivac^ knowledge, waa tha 
Career Education Incentive Act of 1977* By a vlrttislly unanlcaua vote of both 
Roueae of Coagrwe, under the bipertlsan leederahip of Congraasaan Perkins end 
Quia and ^enmtora Pell and Hathaway aloog with Many othera, thle legialation 
changad the schools, at leaet for e tine* The lev and ite funding were aresed 
by tha enaulng tdainiatretion* Konatheleee, to this day, aoM 18 ycere after 
the cjireer aducation concept vae introduced by tha Office of Bducatlon in 
1971, und witb no federel funding et ell efter tha Initiel alloeationa, the 
coneapL of linking aducation and work, \mder whatever nsM, reulna a viable 
force at all levele of instruction, end for ell laaraere* 

The folloviiig preaable fro« the Act <P*L* 95-207) will refresh the 
Hoabare of Congrces: 
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20 use 2601. Sec* 2 Tht Consr«i» dccUrei th*t— 

(1) I Mjor purpose of education It to prepere every 
Individual for a career lulCible to chat Individual's 
preference » 

<2) career «ducacion ihould be #n incefril part of the 
Nadon'a educiciooal proceie which cervei as preparation 
for work I 

(S) cireer educiClon holdi proalie of leprovlng the 
quality of education ind openlns career opportunities for 
all itttdente by relating educitlon to their life 
itplritlona^ and 

(A) educatlonil iscnclei ind Inttltutloni (including 
agindei ind inetltutloni of elenentery end lecondiry 
education^ hlghir education, adult education, esplojrBent 
trilnlng ind retril&lng, ind vocational education) ihould 
naki every effort to fulfill that purpoie* 

Purpoie 

20 use 2602. Sec* 3* In recognition of the prlae iaporUnce of vork In 
our lodity and in recognition of the role chat the echooli 
play m the Hyii of ill A»erlcin«» it le the purpose of thle 
Act to iHifliiL statu and local educational igenclei and 
inetltutlomt of poitsecondary education, including collabora- 
tive arringiMnti with' th/t ipproprlite agenelei and orginlci*- 
tloni. In «aklng education ii preparitlon for vork, ind ai a 
ncani of relating work valuei to other life roUi ind choicei 
(ituch ai fially life), i Mjor goal of ill who teach md all 
who learn by increailng che eaphaili they piece on careir 
avareneii, exploritton, dedilonmaklng, ind plinnlng, and to 
do 10 m I aanner which vlll pro«ote equal opportunity in 
■aklng "^reir cholcee through the ellslnatlon of bin end 
itercot>plng in luch actlvltlii. Including blei and itero- 
typing on account of rici, lex, age, economic itatui, or 
hindlcap. 

Those who ire chatgid with form*iitlng new lav In lupport of educetlon 

ihould exaeine che Juit*publlihed itudy by the Anerlcan Aiioditlon of School 

Adainlatritora: Heitructurlng Aaarlca'e Schooli . On pige 13 of the itudy, 

econoaiit Koyelli Thierry ie quoteds 

^^Ve ire novlng Into in en In which the traditional leparitlon between 
working lad laimlng ii dliippeiring, vlth learning b«co«leg Increailngly 
Integritcd Into i perion'i vorkllfe* ^ 

Am we weigh tbe v«ry large expectitloni fros our ichooli and collegei, 
ind acknowledge their ihortcoslngi. It li luggeited that thoie who vUl write 
new Uw rivlelt tbe ihort-llved Career Education Incentive iet (P.L* 95«-207) 
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aa4 draw upon let msmso for fuCurc initiacivtt* It could be a tkeleCal 

fra«« on vMch Co build ■ ntv and largar Initiative* As ve enter this final 

decade of the century » freah and deaandins iaauaa aurround our aociety and, 

therefore » Congreee* Soae of thtae iaauee can be addreoaed in a new 

coaprahenaive education lav that finda ita headvatara in f*L* 93*207 • (Bear 

in alnd thai ihe alngla» alQple aeaaage of that lav vaa the ayateaatic 

articulation of acadtaic laaminf and occupational developnent for all*) A 

new covprahenaiva education lav could ecbrace the follovinft 

1* The search for a ayatea of Rational Touth Service. 

2* The Aaerican faally» aapecially the diaa4vencated faaily. 

3* Early childhood education and child care« 

4* The proapectiva ahortaga of akilled vork«7a in the face of 

international industrial covpatition. 
5* The t'^^^ concern and in tare at in education on the part of our 

buaineee and Induatrial coamnity* 
6* The fact that of the 21 villlon new Joba to b« created betveen now 

and ihe year 2000, over half will require aooe fom of poat-aacondary 

education, 

7. The fact that 5 of every 6 new workera between now and 2000 vlll be 
women, minority indlvidoala or lanigranta-*many of whoa are now 
under- aarved by our education ayatev* 

Among the iaauaa raiaad above that bear upon the future effectivaneaa of 

our education eye lea la the Aaerican faally * of all the underlying reasons 

for ahort-fclla in our achoola the aoat critical la the changing AMrican 

faaily* If all children in achool caaa f roa alddlc or upper claee caring 

faalllea, eupportive of the schools end veluing education, providing a healthy 

and secure hone, with one or both perente actively engaged in the child' a 

growth and davelopaent, the schools would have few probleae in providing 

excellent eervicea* As Harold Howe of Harvard, and fonur u*S« Coaaiaaioner 

of Education wrote recently, 

ii 

The aoft eignificant educational inatitutiott in the Uvea of all of ua, 
parcicularly in the early yeara, la the faally* • • • Poverty gnaws at 
the capacity of faalliee tc be f sal lies. The high correlation of poverty 
with the behaviore we deplore aaong the young (druge, dropping out, 
delloqtiaQcy, Irreapenaible aax) la no coincidence* ' 
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Sur«ly th% •ehoolt attmoe dlrteely redrttt povtrcy la famllits. But ebe 
•ehooU art ch« only imivtrMl t^Ul iuscnmnc for re«eliin| fuiilie«. 
ttett&tlas •• the cask acy be, if «e tre troly to mddrtss cht root of our 
educttion problm, the sehoolt sutt find nev vtyt to reech the failinf 
f tallies and inttrcede in btbelf of the children. Hot only •eedeaie learning 
la cUe ieatte, but heeltht natrition, occupational davalopaent, and batic huaan 
valoea are part of the problea, and eaaeatial to the aolution. 

note tha vorda of Marian Wrifht Edelean, praaident of tha Childrea'a 

Dafanae Fund, alao f roa tha nev AASA atudy: 

That one out of evety threa children in a young faaily noir officially 
does not have enough to live on ahould ahaaa ua all* • • • It ahouid 
alao aeare ua all. Thaae are the children on «ho« «e auat raly to be tha 
vorkara, leadara» parenta, taxpayer a, aotdtara and hope of the 21st 
Century. Ve are s*ttlas thaa off to tha vorat peaaible aurt. 

Pinally, let ua look at the place -of bualnaaa and industry in whatever 
nev foraa the achoola of Aaarica will take* It la aaaerted above that 
buaioasa and induatry are ready and vlllint to join vith aducatora in aolvlns 
our deep problcaa. (Hote the exaaple« eat by u. Koaa IPartt in Texas, William 
Voodalde (5ky Chef), David Kearos (Xerox). Part of their sotivation is 
undQubcadly sltculstic, but thay are even more pragaatlcally aoved by tha 
grava danotraphic nuabera they co^raband, including the human reaoutcaa 
fieedad to driva our acooosy in the yaara ahead. 

for dacades «a have given paaalng attention to the idea of **partDerahipa** 
betvtan echools and bosinaaaaa. Thay hava not bean trua partnarahipt with 
ahared authority, ahared raaponaibility, ahared accounubility. Building upoo 
tha concepta of career edaeation (and aatting eside ita dataila and evan ita 
oaae), a bold nev approach to education refers ahould angage the business 
coanmity as equal t with adueators* Thia relationship la defined by lUnuath 
Eoyt as collaborstion— a largar ordar of magnitude than tha preaent looae 
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AffUltclont cAlltd partoer«hipt. Th9 attached paper offer* an outline of 
sutftsted legltletloo under the title "Buslneta^Sducatloo Career DeTeXopsenC 
CollaboraCloo Aet.** 

Th« concerns of the COoalCtee on Sducatlon end Labor ire tUelj; the need 
im ursene; the educe tore are ready and vllllns. for the moat part; and our 
society cries out for solutions. 
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Mr. GOODUNG. Then we would hear from Dr. Thomas A. Wilson, 
Special Assistant for Development, Coalition of Essential Schools, 
Brown University. 

Dr. Wilson? 

STATEMENT OF THOMAS A. WILSON, SPECIAL ASSISTANT FOR 
DEVELOPMENT, COALITION OF ESSENTIAL SCHOOLS, BROWN 
UNIVERSITY, PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 

Mr. Wilson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee. It is an honor for me to be here also. It was 26 years ago 
this fall that I taught at Cordozo High School at 13th and Clifton 
in a special project aimed at urban education then. That was a 
very important experience and shaped the rest of my life and 
career. 

In addition, I am particularly pleased to be here with this com- 
mittee, who has the boldness to ask the big questions. It is very 
easy in education to get fuzzy when the questions get big or to go 
so specific that you don't see the context by going small. 

When I think of the big questions, it may be a little bit like Dr. 
Gilbert's elephant. I think of a story a friend of mine told about 
her son and his first day at school. David was very excited, as was 
the whole family. He went off to school. When he came back, his 
mother asked Imn, "How did you like school, David?" He said, "Oh, 
it was fun. We had juice and we sat in a circle and the teacher had 
us make crayon letters. I liked it. Mother." 

"Well, then you must be looking forward to tomorrow?" His face 
fell, and he said, "Oh, do I have to do it again tomorrow?" This is a 
historic time in American education. Much is going on. 

I have just come from the second annual fall forum of the Coali- 
tion of ^sential Schools which was held last week in Newport, 
Rhode Island. Over 800 people came. Most of them teachers, most 
of them teachers associated in some way with the coalition or very 
curious about what the coalition was about. 

They brought with them superintendents, state administrators 
and principals. It's hard to catch some of the excitement that was 
generated by that group as they talked for three days; small 
groups, large groups, mostly in unorganized meetings as they were 
learning and sharing their experiences in trying to make school 
work. 

I come from the Coalition of Essential Schools and have included 
with my statement a number of the documents about the coalition. 
Probably the one that is the best to start with is the gray book that 
is at the end of the statement, this one (indicating), which we call 
our prospectus. 

In here you will find what we call the nine common principles 
for change in schools. These are not formulas. They are ideas. 
These have been carefully thought out, came <tirectly from Ted 
Sixer's study of American High School, which took place between 
1981 and 1984. 

What they asked school people to do is rethink, to work together 
in that school to rethink the basic assumptions of schools. The 
principals, as you see, require thinking like, what is really the pur- 
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pose of this school and how do we foci\s it so the purpose of this 
school is to help young people learn to use their mmds well. 

It asks teachers to think about teaching not as imparting knowl- 
edge where students sit for 85 to 90 percent of their time while one 
adult talks to them, but that the teacher becomes a coach and the 
student becomes the worker. 

I think we all know from our experience either in our own lives 
or in teaching that it is when people work and are engaged that 
they learn. It is also a key principle that has been supported by 
research on learning as well. 

We have 52 schools m 20 states that have been working with the 
coalitaon, some for 5 years. These schools are spread. There are a 
number of very large urban schools including Welbrook in Balti- 
more, Central Park East m New York, and Hope High School m 
Providence. 

We have also joined with the education commission of the states 
to form another project that overlaps the coalition project called 
. Releaming." Releaming works with states and expands the vision 
from just the high school through the district and the state bu- 
reaucracy. The idea is that the change has to happen at the 
schools. The rest of the administrative structure needs to find ways 
to support that. That's very different than what happens now. 

The initial states that have joined Releaming are New Mexico, 
nimois, Arkansas, Rhode Island, Delaware, and Pennsylvania. 
When a state commits to join Releaming, the governor and chief 
state school officer have agreed to support the project both with 
leadership and with dollars for around ten schools in that state to 
begin the transition process that the Coalition of Essential Schools 
is about. 

This is just one effort, an important one, I think, but just one. 
There are many efforts, some sponsored by imiversities, a lot spon- 
sored by the business community that are working hard to change 
and to make American schools work again. 

It's interesting, as I think there are two or three features of the 
reform movement this time that are important in trying to figure 
out is this one going to work or do we just have another fad, an- 
other wave of reform that results in not much in terms of what 
happens to kids. 

Ctae, as we in the coalition, people are asking the basic questions 
such as you are. We have to start with the big questions, and we 
have to find simple answers that lead to clear action. It's clear that 
when there s so much wrong that you have to keep fixing it and 
kee|) adding this program and adding that program, most of which 
don t really have the impact that the adders hoped, that something 
is wrong that is bigger than can be solved by band-aid programs. 
How we think about school and how this Nation sees school is what 
we need to address our attention to at first. 

The other thing that is fascinating about this round of reform to 
me is that it's a blameless critique, unlike the reform efforts I was 
involved with in the sixties and seventies where the first thing you 
said waswho was wrong. The school was wrong. The parents were 
wrong. The kids were wrong. The Congress was wrong. Somebody 
was wrong. Then you try and build something out of that which 
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always became just a partial program because it just was solving 
one part of the program. 

iSis time there is much more self-reflection on the part of the 
various stakeholders in American public education. People are re- 
flecting on what they can do and not blaming others. This has re- 
sulted, I think, in a much more productive atmosphere and gives us 
some basis for hope we turn to the basic question. 

The question is, will this be another fad or can we make it lead 
to real change in the words of the committee that will result in im- 
proving all schools for all children. Prom my sense, and it's from 
one particular experience, of course, I think we have a real shot at 
it. I think that it's a very small probability— 20, 25, 30 percent— 
but in the history of American education, that's incredible odds 
that we have a shot at making really significant change in the 
functioning and purposes of the school system. 

I would like to consider now with you what seems to me to be 
some of the important issues for Congress and what other ways 
that Congress can provide leadership to this national effort 

Probably the first is what I've already mentioned, the blameless 
critique and the need for collaborative action. The business commu- 
nity is much more heavily involved this time. I've just been read- 
ing annoimcements these last two or three weeks of m^cr gifts, 
major plans being aimed towards schools. 

The business community is also saying, hey, this is a long time 
deal. This is not one we're going to solve in two years. We'll make 
a lot of fanfare, do it, and get out. A lot of business leaders, not all 
but a lot are saying we are in this one long term and we're talking 
ten years. 

It is the support of collaboration between the various parties, 
teachers who are the key folk that are there at the point where 
kids learn or do not learn. Parents, administrators. Congress, all 
have to be working and working as closely together as possible. I 
think Congress can play a particular role in providing support for 
collaboration among all the parties. 

Probably the toughest for all of us and for Congress is to turn 
the slogans, slogans that we all believe in, slogans that really 
sound right when you say them, to turn those slogans which are 
good answers to some of the big questions, but to turn them 
thoughtfully into simple answers, into simple ways of approaching 
that then generate new and much easier agendas for moving for- 
ward. 

I would like to discuss three of these now. One is all children. 
Another is all schools. The third is what do we mean by improve. I 
think we must first get clear what all children means. It means 
every child without exception. It means the kid who's hyperactive, 
the kid who's a pain in your classroom. It means the poor kid, the 
rich kid, the minority kid, the m^ority kid, the girl, the boy, the 5- 
year-old, the 18-year-old. All children means every single kid. 

Here comes the tricky part. To teach well, you need to engage 
the mind of your student. The tricky part is, the fact is that every 
single one of all of those "all the children" have a unique mind and 
a unique way of getting meaning and going about their lives. 

Oh, yes there are patterns. There are patterns from age, pattern 
from sex, pattern from community expenence. When you get down 
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to the bottom line of what a teacher needs to do, you have to treat 
each child as a unique person. Why is that the tricky part? It's 
messy. It's sloppy. It's inconvenient. 

It will be much more convenient for those of us who worked in 
policy and thinking about new programs if you could group kids 
and say, for all kids like this, we do that. You can't; it's not true. 
Each kid is unique and requires a person to work with them in 
that way. That is inconvenient for all of us. 

Let's think about all schools sort of in the same way. We must 
first look at each school. Let's look now for good schools, which is 
one of the things that Ted Sizer was doing when he was doing the 
study between 1981 and 1984. It took him a while, but he came to a 
very simple idea, which is right. No two good schools are exactly 
alike. They aren't. 

There's a very strong attempt in a lot of American comprehen- 
sive schools to go the whole waterfront, every course, everything 
you could ever think of that people want. There's a lot of similari- 
ty. But when you look at the good schools where kids are learning, 
look at them hard, they aren't alike. There are some ways that 
they re different. 

That makes sense when you think about it because the kids are 
unique. If the school is working well with the kids, it is unique. It 
has a different group of teachers. It has a different community in 
which it rests. It has a different group of students. 

A part of being a good school is the ability to deal with the 
uniqueness in developing yoiu: program. A good school respect its 
students, its teachers, its community. The way you respect is to un- 
derstand their uniqueness. 

When we think about improve, I think we probably raise the cen- 
tral reason for school reform. A school's first purpose is to help stu- 
dents leam to use then- minds well. The purpose of school reform, 
of redesign, of restructuring is to make that happen better to im- 
prove that. That makes it a little easier. 

We think that everything should be explained and justified in 
terms of this response. It gives a coherent whole, it gives a purpose 
to both schools and to our efforts as we work to make them better. 

What is necessary for student learning? Let's think about some 
of the characteristics of schools that may need to be changed. I've 
already mentioned one. Now 85 percent of the time a student is in 
school, an adult is talking to him or her, not engaging him and her 
in discussion, talking to. The research is very clear and consistent 
on that. You don't leam when you're being talked to probably 
more than five minutes. 

• '^S?'^ thing to think about. Ho./ do we get teachers working 
in different ways? What is the' way we leam? We learn when we 
are engaged. So lefc's see the teacher as the worker who is plan- 
ning—the teacher is the coach working as a football coach or a voc 
ed teacher/coach who knows what the performance is, who has had 
considerable experience and a lot of young people trying to do that 
performance well and knows how to help them and support them 
and challenge them. 

That's coaching, where the student becomes the worker not the 
teacher, where the student's job is to figure out the puzzles, the 
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contradictions, the dilemmas, the ethics that exist in any problem 
that they will discuss. 

So I think this area where we need to keep the focus that the 
central mission of our reform work is to improve student learning 
is one where Congress can be very clear about. It vdll have, I think, 
a very strong effect. 

I would like to turn now to some more specific things that have 
occurred to me as ways I think Corgress can help ensure that the 
very lai^e reform movement that is currently sweeping our coun- 
try really does something and doesn't just wash out as another fad. 

There are several specific actions, some a little bit like what I 
just said but a little bit more specific. In the discussion that's going 
on now about national goals that has come from the president's 
summit, I think the concept should be broad and pushed strongly, 
that v/e do need national goals, but what we need them to do is to 
provide a national framework and not a prescription of what 
schools and communities need to do. 

What schools must do is work some of that out themselves. 
That's the way you're going to get engagement. That's the way 
you're going to get it so you will have many more of the young 
people you asked if they were going to be teachers coming into the 
classroom, because the school becomes a place where important 
things happen to teachers as well as to kids. 

I think the national goals ought to be clear about what the 
Nation expects schools to achieve, the results it expects, again not 
in specified terms but this is what this Nation needs from its 
schools. That kind of statement is what we need in the national 
goals. I would think that you folks can be a powerful force in put- 
ting that irito the national discourse about the goals. 

One of the four points of the summit compact between the gover- 
nors and the President was about restructuring. Our project is 
grouped into that area of restructuring. We don't always like it, 
but that is where we are grouped. I think, again, it's very impor- 
tant for us all to keep our eye on the ball. 

The purpose of restructuring is not to move the organizational 
furniture around, to have elected school boards rather than ap- 
pointed school boards or different type of administrative structure. 
That can come second. The first purpose of restructuring is to 
change what happens in classrooms. 

That's the point where kids learn or do not learn. With that focal 
point clear on classrooms, it them makes a lot of sense to begin 
asking how do we support that. How does the school as an organi- 
zation, how does the government structure around it, how do the 
regulations and important responsibility that states have for educa- 
tion, how do we shape all that so it supports what we know to be 
the focal point which is student learning and to increase the re- 
sults? 

It seems to me as part of the blameless thing— I'm going to be a 
little bit presumptuous in this, I think— that Congress, too, like the 
rest of us— and Congress has done some of this— ought to reflect on 
your own role in American education and what is it you do, what is 
the leadership you provide, what is the l^slation you pass, what is 
the funding you make, and are there any ways that can be changed 
to ensure the results of student learning? 
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I don t know, as I don't know enough about that to even suggest 
fLT'f il ^ presumptuous for me to even try. I think that 
S?Zf ? '•eflective mood, a thoughtful mood, a 

mood that says what ao I do that has impact on schools and how 
CM that be changed to get to this goal of increase in student learn- 
As the Nation goes about this restructuring and redesign, one 
area that is clear that cannot be supported-as I personally think 
that most schooling shou d be supported pretty much by the states 
and local commumties-the one area that is particularly difficulc is 
the research and development area where new ideas need work 
that IS not really the business of any particular school system but 
is really a national agenda. 

One of these areas that I think is most important is the work 
that is going on the rethinking that's going on about assessing, 
about accountability. How are schools held accountable? How do 
we know when students are performing? Can we get something 
that IS more accurate than our current standardized tests to mea^ 
ure authentic student performance? 

How does that ^york out in terms of holding schools accountable' 
is It just through lundmg that we have a mechanism to make them 
accountable? Are there other ways? I think the notion that schools 
must be accountable to the parents, to the kids, to the teachers, to 
the community and to the Nation is a crucial one. I think a lot of 
our measures that we have for assessing that now are very weak. 
il l ^ 3^'"^ ^ ^"SS®^* that Congress can honor the 

risk takers. One mam corporation two weeks ago announced a 
whole new funding program for schools that took risks. It looks to 
us, from our work m the coalition, that the schools who boldly step 

knT^l ^/u ^ ^* it was difficult, 

fiir^i^?" would have problems, knowing they would make mis- 
taKes, are the ones that have been most successful. 

1 think this body can do a lot in furthering the national debate 
fi!r ^" at all levels, particularly teachers, those who take 

™5?n*®^. -^"^^ that s the way we're going to get changed. That 
will lead to improvement of all schools for all children. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Thomas A. Wilson follows-] 
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INTRODUCTION 

Peihaps it was how badly schools have been perfonning or perhaps it was the call 
for a new vision of what students must be able to do for the United States to 
iwnam compeutive. Whatever it was. the current rcfoim movement has raised 
basic quesuons about how schools in America should be kept Many educatois 
busmessmen. parents and politick leaders are saying. "Dus time we must get the 
assumptions nght Anythmg else is tinkering and will lead us to frustration." 

HOW TO IMPROVE ALL SCHOOLS FOR ALL CHILDREN 

More than at any other time in the last hundred years, we have a shot at creating 
sipificant cducauonal change m this country. Much is going on at many levels 
we arc more focused on the central point - the place where kids leam or do not 
leam IS with a teacher in a classroom. We are more able to see that significant 
change for classrooms does not result just from legislation, or from disseminating 
programs judged a success somewhere else, or from administrator issuing edicts 
from the top. Rather, better learning happens when a teacher becomes more 
successf-x m engagmg a student's mind. 

Another positive note on the current status of reform in America: People in our 
schools or trymg to help schools change arc less likely to blame others for the 
problems and more likely to say. "Let's get going. We must take risks. We wiU 
probably make mistakes. We got time to get it right this time, because it could 
not be worse than what we now have." To paraphrase RJR Nabisco's CEO Louis 
Oerstner. Lets build the ark rather than curse the rain or analyze the flood." 

Much activity has been generated at aU levels by the current wave of reform. 
How can we make sure it wiU not tum into another educational fad. but become a 
genuine way to improve all schools for all children. 



First, we must be clear what about what ail children means. It means 
every child, without exception. Not bright children alone, not 
underachieving children, not minority children, not majority children, not 
ncn children, not poor children, not docile children, not hyperactive 
children, but all children, every single one. 
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Evciy child is different when it comes to learning. Every child. There are 
common threads among all children, conunon experience or common stock 
or both together will lead to common thenies, but the bottom line is that 
each child is unique. To teach is to engage a childV mind. To do that well, 
you must accept the inconvenience of it all and find that child's unique 
qualities of mind. We must then say ''aU children'' and mean it and then act 
on the inconvenience that good teaching starts with the individual child. 

In a similar way. to think about improving all schools we must first look 
at each. No two good schools arc just alike. A good school respects and 
builds on and diirctly engages the particular strengths of its students, 
teachers and the community in which the sdiool rests. While there are 
common tliemes, properties between good schools, part of what rnakes a 
school good is its ability to build a program lhat considers the unique 
nature of its smdents, teachers and.commimity. All schools can be good 
schools. 

Second. We must keep the focus on the central reason for school 
reform - a school's first purpose is to help smdents leam to use their 
mmds well, and the purpose of school reform is to improve that 
Evesything should be explained and justified in tenns of this purpose. That 
is obvious and easy to say. But. in fact, it is not easy when it is taken 
seriously because it requires changes in many of the ways we currently 
keep school. It changes how teachers relate to smdents, how time is used 
by smdents, how knowledge is defined, how district and state regulations 
ftmction. 

Congress can play a leadership role in keeping the national discourse 
focused on this purpose. 

Third. We should set national goals as a framework for the discourse. 
The goals should say that the nation has high expectations for results from 
schools in tenns of smdent learning. But those goals will not be helpful if 
they prescribe what schools must do. That would let educators, policy 
planners and school people off the hook othaving to deal with the 
inconvenience of the fact that children aad schools are unique in ways that 
are important. 
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Foimlt Restructuring is one of the four points of the Chariottcsvillc 
compact Some people think of restnicmring as making changes in the 
sdiool system ~ such as changing from an appointed boaid to an elected 
board. Others see it as changing what students' experience in school Too 
often in the past we have moved the fjmiture of the school system around 
and then bewj surprised that litUc or nothing happened to improve student 
learning When the concern is aU students and aU schools, we must start 
with me focus on student learning and how teachers and schools can 
support and challenge the minds of our children. From that focal point we 
should then mm to the furniture of the system and organize it so that the 
student Icanung is indeed enhanced. 

TTic Congress can provide important national leadership by clarifying the 
dialogue and sidmg with the position fiiat njstructuring must be tied to 
results m student learning. 



Fifdi. Congress wdl play an important role through its institutional and 
individual iMdership and by the legislation it develops that affects schools 
You can find ways to insure that funding and legislative decisions arc made 
m concert with the focus on improving the performance of aU students. 
You can support and honor the risk takers at all levels. 

And you can sponsor new national research and development efforts tiiat 
wm support this refonn and keep it focused on the central purpose of 
improvmg all schools for aU students. Perhaps, the most important of 
thwe IS the development of new methods for holding schools accountable 
and for assessmg student performance. 
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APPENDIX B 

Essential Schools' Performance: Some Preliminary ngures 

1. Attendance and Drop^Hit Rates 

Central Park East Secondary School: 

Secondaiy School attendance itte, 1988-89: 91% 
New York aty Public Schools official attendance rtic, 1988-89: 79% 

S"^^^^ Secood»y School drofH)ui rtic, 1988-89: 0% 
Wcw Yoric uty Public Schools ofSdal drop out rate, 1988-89: 26.8% 

Hope Essential School: 

Hope Essential School attendance rate, 1986-88: 87% 
Hope "regular^ High School attendance rate, 1988-89: 78% 

Hope Essential School drop-out rate, 1987-88: 9% 

Qty of Providence official dropout rate. 1987-88: 44.9% 

Thayer High School: 

Thayer Essential School drop-out rate. 1988-89: 1.5% 
Thayer High School (pre CES) drop^t rate, 1980-8 1 : 10% 

University Hel^hU High School: 

UmvCTriylfcighis Essential School attendance rate. 1988-89: 75% 
Wcw York uty Public Schools official atfcnd^r^ rate, 1988-89: 79% 

Univ^Hogjtts Essential School drop<)ut rate. 1987-88: 11% 
New York Ci:yPubhc Schools official drop out nuc. 1988-89; 26.8% 

Walbrook Essential School: 

Walbrw* Essential School attendance rate. 1988-89; 92.1% 
Walwook regular" High School attendance rate. 1988-89; 74% 
otyofBaltimorc School System official attendance iau:» 1988-89: 80.5% 

Walbrook Essential School dropout rate. 1988-89: 1.8% 

Walbiook "regular" High School drop-out rate^ 1986-87: 23% 

oty of Baltmwre School System official drop-out rate. 1988-89; 11.1% 

Westbury Essential School: 

Wcstbury Essential School attendance rate. 1988-89; 96% 
iVcstbuiy "regular" High School attendance rate. 1988-89: 91% 
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Actdemic Pcrfemancc 

UgiYersity HeMits Hie}! School: ^ ^ . 

In 1989. ody 33% of iacoming coUegc fitshmcn in New Yocfc possessed a reading level qialifying 
dvcm to okc college classes. After completing the fim stage of d«5Umvcisitylfe^ts Esscmi^ 
Picgrim, 77% of University Hd^ts stodents' reading Icvd qualified them to take college classes. 

1989 Degrees of Rctfing PowcrExam (nitiooal lest): Umveisiy Heights 
scoccd in the 73nl percentile, an izKrease of 5 points from 1988. 

Essential School students earned an kveiBge of 3 credits inore per semester th^ 
scbooh. 

Thayer High Sdiod: ^ ^ 

1986 CaHfonriaAdricvcoicnt Test Scores, grades 7-10: 49th jicrccntile 

1988CalifornaAchicvementTestSccres.gradc$7-10: 58ih peiccnuic 

Walbrook High School: ^ ^ ^ w. tnn • .m. 

OveraD average Maxyhod Functional Test scotcs (out of a possible 100 points). 

Walbrook Essentiil School: 903 

Walbrook ^regular* High School: 7192 

Baltimore School System overall high school scores: 75.42 

Weitbury High SdJool: ..^.we 
Wesiuty Essential School: 82% of ninth graders passed TEAMS tests 
Wcsibuiy "regu'ir" High Schocl: 61% of ninth graders passed TEAMS tests 

Discipline 

Pleasure RIdec Park High School: _ . _ . . 

Pleasure Ridge Park EsscridSschool discipline referrals. 1986-87: Pleasure Ridgc Park Essciittal 

School students con^irised 20% of thcjumw class and generated only 14% of junior class 

disdpliniry referrals to assistant principaTs office. 

W^iSe^^ sSod disdp^ referrals. 1988-89: Wcstbury Essential School swdents 

con^nsed l4.5%of school population and generated only 375% of overaUdisaplinary referral 

to assstant principal's ofHce. 

, Pursuit of Higher Education 

Ho^^ High School: . ^ . 

Hope Essential graduates, 1988-89: 90% went on to higher educanon 

Hope High School graduates, entire school. 1988- 89: 45% went on to higher education 

Thayer High School: ... ^ . . .^.^ oa 

Thayer Essential School graduates, 1988-89: 55% went on to higher educauon m 1988-89 
Thayer High School graduates (prc-CES). 1980-81 : 10% went on to higher education 

University Heights High School: ^. ^ 

University HdghK Essential School Graduates. 1988-89: 88% went . .i to higher education 
New YoSatyPublic School graduates. 1988-89: 80.6% went onto hi^cr education 
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Walbrook Hfgh School ^ 

OtyofBiImnorcScboolSystcm graduates. 19^^ n.l%*'cntontoWghtreducaSoo 
5« Wat mifht these nvabtn mean? 

TiJ?^£SS? ^*!^*** *^ ^'^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^2^^^ 

As¥«cominociotakestockofihcprogrcssofthc 

^^ISchooIs.wcwmbothgi^ 
B^eaalScho^ ttideats, tbcy coskci^ 

wcjpamonwithtopeen. EsscrnxdScboolsodmi arc stewing an mtac^ more 
siuclenisjanjiosdwolmorcr^ul^ Notonlydotbcy 
$«a to be gemn^ tte m agnificam mmibcij^ 

anddomgbcttcrm&oscdassej. Oncciascteol^^arcspcn(fcgxix«tiniciaihc<Woomand 
I^m the a$a«ampnncipar$ office E£«f«itiiJ5ctxxrf$tadcm» pose few disdplinep^ 
ttwr^uIarsdKwlconascii^ HnaUy.accoriing to ibc figures descriMngM 
« Tr n d w e>ftcg interest in ct^xxatioo ^yeais to last beywj the walls of the Essential Sdiools. 
£sscmjal scjoca gradiaics r e aitaxfing mstitutkws 
graduates. Tli»lastotecrvat»^ 

education that Essential sr^l students cany with Acm. *u«m«re»m 

ax»ura?:n|6oughtfacabo^ Good attendance is only 

tiieC^ii»ningofthebanIe; standardized test scores do net really show what students have mastered 
norwh^chatogc$&eyartpr«)aiedioundci^ TTie real nxasure of these student 

woU^e gauged their habits ofWl«hinIdcg. »iuwn» 

Schools Cited: 

Cen&al East SccoodaiySdiool, 1537 Madison Avenue, NY, ^ 10029, Deborah Meier 
Director * 

Hope High ScnooU 342 Hope Street, Providence. RI 02906, Pad Gounaris, Prindpal 

Plc^ RWg- Park High School, 5901 Greenwood Road, Pteasure Ridge Park, KY 40258, Charles 
Miller, nincipal 

Thaya- High School, 43 Parlcer Street, Winchester, NH 03470, Dennis Unky, Principal 

Univa^ty Heists High School, University Avenue and West 181st Street, NY, NY 10453 Nancy 
Mohr, ninapal * ^ 

^Valhrook High School 200 FonthiU Avenue, Balnmore, MD 21223, Samuel Billups. Prindpal 
Wcstbury High School, 5575 Gasmer Road, Houston, TX 77035, Dr. Shiriey Johnson, Prindpal 

November 13, 1989 
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APPENDIX C 

COALTnON OF ESSENTIAL SCHOOLS 
MEMBER SCHOOL LIST 



LQCATIQH 

Aikausas: Springdalc High School Springdalc 

Califcrma; Mid-Pcninsula High School Pab Alto 

Oxirccdcut: Avon High School Avon 

Florida: Nova Blanche FOTnan Sdiool Davie 

Nova Eisenhower Schocd I>avic 

Nova Middle Sdxx)l Fort Lauderdale 

NovaHigh School FbrtLsudcrdalc 

Univeraty School of Nova Univcraty Fort Laudcidale 



Iowa: Metro High School 

Kentudcy: Jefferson County Public Sdiools 

Doss Hi^ School 
Fairdale High School 
Pleasure Ridge Paik Hi^ School 
Seneca Hi^5chool 
Maymc S. WaggcnerHi^ School 



Cedar Rapids 



LouisviUc 
Louisville 

Pleasure Ridge Park 

LcHnsville 

Sl Mathews 



Maine 
Mai^and: 



Portland Hi2h School 



BrynMawr School 

Paric Hrights Street Academy 

Walbrook High School 



Portland 



Baltxnxxe 
Baldmore 
Baldnxxe 



Massachuetts: 



Andover High School Andover 

Brimmer and May School ChesmuthiU 

Massachusetts Advanced $tudie§ Milton 
Program (Milton Academy) 



Missouri: 



Parkway South High School 
The Whitfield School 



Manchester 
Sl Louis 



New Hampshire: Thayer High School 



Winchester 
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Coalition of Essential Schools Member Schools (cont'd) 

NcwYoric Adc^ Academy BrooUyn 

AltcnaiivcCbiimnmily School Ithaca 

Bionxvi^Jfigh School BionxviUc 

GaitralPtefcEistSccoadaiySchod NcwYoric 

Fox Lane High SdKX>l Bcdfoni 

IrwxJcqooitHighSchod Rochester 

John Jty High School Katonah 

ScasdalcAhcmitivcSchocrf Scarsdak 

Umvasay Heights High Sdxjol New Yoric 



Pennsylvania; Alionativc for the Middle Yeas 
The Gcfeld School 
HIizabetbtown AieaHigh School 



Phiiaddphia 
Httladdphia 
Elizabethtown 



Rhode Island: 



Gordon Sdiool 

H(^HighSdK)oI 

Sdxx^ One 

St Xavier Academy 



East Providence 
Rx)videnoe 
I^ovidence 
Coventry 



South Carolina: 
Tennessee: 



HeafhwoodHall 



HixsoaHigb School 
Sl Ardrews - Sewanec 



Columbia 



Chattanooga 
St Andrews 



Texas: 



fechalHighScbool RKtWoA 
The Judson Montcsori Sdiool San Antonio 

WestburyliighSchod Houston 



Vcraxxit: TTie Putney School 



Putney 



Washington: Fmn HiH Junior High Schooi Kiridsnd 

Mcridan JunicM- H:^ School Kent 



Wisconsin: 



Lincoh High Sdxwl 
Waldenm 



Manitowoc 
Racine 



Canada: 



Bishop Candl High School 



Calgary 
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APPENDIX D 

POTENTIAL (N(m RerLetrning) MEMBERS OF 
THE COALmON OF ESSENTIAL SCHOOLS 
AS OF 8/15/89 



Califonuju Bay Regzoo: 



Califoniia, 

Los Angeles R^on: 



Califonua, 

Orange County Regtoo: 



New England Region: 



New YOTk Region; 



James lidc Middle School SanBancisco 

OvetfeltHi^ School SanJose 

PiooeerHi^Sdiool SanJose 

San Jose Hi^Acidemy SanJose 

Honenbe(^ Junior Hi^ School Los Angeles 

Jefferson High School Los Angeles 

Mazkbam JoniorHi^ School Los Angeles 

RooscvcIlHigh School LosAngdes 

Franklin Junior High School Long Beach 

Mszshall Junior Hi^ School Long Beach 

Pasadena High Sdiool Pasadena 

Lincoln Junior High School Santa Monica 

CaivcrEIcnxnary School Ccnitos 

Gahr High School Ccnitos 
Rancho San Woquin Middle School Irvine 

Univcraty High School Irvine 

Hoover High School San Diego 

Cfentury High School Santa Ana 

Spurgeoa Intenncdizie School Santa Ana 

English High School Boston, MA 

Norwich Kgh School Norwich. CT 

Watldnson High School Hartford, CT 

WeaverHigh School Hartfonl. CT 

Adiai Stevenson High School Bronx 

Bronx Rcponal High School Bronx 

Clara Barton High School Brooklyn 
Hi^ School of Teleccnununications Brooklyn 

Alts and Tedinok>gy 

Paul Robcs<Ki High School for Brooklyn 

Business and Technology 

Project Heights High School Brooklj-s 

Croton-hudson High School Croton-Haimon 

August Mamn SdKol Jamaica 

Hi^ School for the Humanities New York 

High School for Pregnant T^cns New York 

High School of Teaching New York 

Julia Richman School New York 

Louis D. Brandcis High School New York 
Martin Luther King. Jr. High School New York 

Satellite Academy High School New York 

for Career Education 

Urban Institute New York 
Staten Island Technical High School Staten Island 
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APPENDIX E 

POTENTIAL RE:LEARNING SCHOOLS AND DISTRICT 
AS OF 8/15/89 



Aricsnsas; 



Delaware 



Illinois: 



SCHOOT. 

Fayrttcvillc School East Cazimus 

I%nnHI^ School 

OentxilH^iScboc^ 

Melbooine High School 

Shciidan Junior School 

OentrilHighSchocd 

Cicsar Rodney Jr. Krii School 

Wniiam ircnxy Middle School 

Lauitl Gemral Middle School 

Middletown High School 

Brookside Elemeatazy Schod 

Christiana High School 

Hodgson Vocaiiwtyrechmcal High School 

West Paric Place Ekmcniaiy School 

Sufoni Middle School 

Wlbnixigton Higb Sdiool 

Nordi Middle Schod 
Ana/Tonesboro High School 
GDpemersviUe Middle Sdiooi 
Yoric High School 
Elmwood High School 
MahaHi^ School 



New Mexico: Saute Ft PubUc Schools 
Sflvcr aty PubUc Schools 
TatumPublic Schools 
Zoni Public schools 

Pcnnsyhrania: Bdlcfont Area School District 
Central Bucks Schod Wstria 
Elizabethtown High Schod 
Lower Dauphin School District 
Eastern Lancaster Coumy School District 
New Hope-Solcbuiy Sdiool District 
Philadelphia School Kstrict 
Tyrone Area School District 



Rhode Island: 



Central Falls High School 
Narragansctt Elementary Schod 
Nairagansctt JrTSr. Hi^ School 
Rhode Island Sdiod for Deaf 
Mary V. Quirk School 



Eaycttcville 

Fl^>pin 

Little Rock 

Melbourne 

Sherixlan 

Westl&]ei!a 

Ctmden-Wyoming 

Dover 

Lauicl 

Middletown 

Newark 

Newark 

Newark 

Newark 

Seaford 

Wilmington 

Alton 
Ana 

Carpentersvillc 
Ehnhurst 
Elmwood 
Maha 

SanteFe 
SUva-aty 
Tamm 
Zuni 

Bellefont 
Doylestown 
Elizabethtown 
Hummelstown 
New Holland 
New Hope 
Hiiladclphia 
Tyionc 



Central Falls 

Narragansctt 

Nairagansctt 

Rwidencc 

Warren 
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APP£fa)IX F 

PRIVATE FUNDING FOR THE COALITION 
OF ESSENTIAL SCHOOLS AND RE:LEARNING, SINCE 1984 



T OanK mad ft ritrgctlv tf> the OaliHon /Bmwn ITnivefsitv 

GcofgcLAldcnTrost 

Cirncgic Cocporadon of Hsw York 

E. Culpeper FoandadOQ 
The DanfoTth Foonda^oo 
DxowriFouoditioo 
Exxca Educatioa FdundatioQ 
General Foods Fund 
KlingensteinFond 
Edw^ John Noble Foundation 
RocVcfcUer Brothers Fund 
Southwestern Bell Foundation 



n, firanK Made to Educatinn Cjommissi on of the States / Rc:l.eaining 

Camegie Foundation 
Exxon Education Foundation 
Southwestern Bell Foundation 



m, fir^ni^^ made in sTi|ypoTt of paiticulai Coalition states and reeions 



Aetna Institute for Cotporate Education 

Caboc Foundation 

Chazq)lin Foundations 

Cbca-Cola Foundadon 

Exxon Education Foundation 

Ford Foundation 

Goldseker Foundation 

Hazen Foundation 

Hearst Foundation 

Hearst Foundation 

Hewlett Foundation 

Roclccfeller Family Fund [anonymous donoc) 
Anne Burnett and Charles Tandy Corporation 



New England Region 

New Hanq}shire and Texas 

Rhode Island 

New York and Texas 

Texas and New York 

New York 

Maryland 

New York 

Rhode Island, New York, and Maine 

NewYoricRc^on 

Rhode Island 

New Hampshire 

Texas 



^54 
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APPENDIX G 

^ REiEARNING: STATE-LEVEL AC iWli ' lHS 

SdiooJmg wiAm iwti(^>iting ^ 
praxis, schoofdistna 

Spcdfigfly, toioin RcdLcinmjg. the foveraor, ducf state sdiool officer and otbcr 

p«^^gs^l has about per jwtodcv^ 
plamMg and school-initiated st^ 

TT:c also coofflrits to hire a M^y skiM 
OoaliaoQto support 

Tte ax)rdinat» participating school with restructuring and saving is a 

HcorshcwiUalsoorganizc workshopsfbiingttachSrsfoxn 
d^crau schools with comnwo co««rns togctto 

w^CMlsandrepitscmtficgrotqitothcpublwandtfjcn^^ In some states, the 
oocxdinator IS k)catcd at a un^crsity to 

Kcittxrang concq)ts mto the education of teachers and adntinistiatOR; in others, the 
cooniiflator IS locaicd in die state dq)aitincnt of education. 

As tj» scbooUhanges proceed, ECS worics witii two groups m 
toral/statc cadre and a stcamg coD3nfltJe©-Ho detcrr^ 

Sr.?SSf f^A?^.^ fiiU cduc^ system to support die type of changes being made at 
^ school level Altiwugh die work being undertaken by the ithools invol^ in Ac 
Coalition IS a itavmg force for the actions of tficse groups, they wiU be atie^ 
icstructunng efforts going on in thcirstatc as wclL 

The lowVstatc cadre's puipose is to be die "tiiink tank" for detcnnining die administrative 
and p^ acticMs Aat wiU best siq>port tfie fo^^ 

schools. mea^pilot$tatc.tfiecadreiscoiiiposcdofacarefuUyseIectcd group ofpcop 
wno rqjTKcnt the range of perspectives needed to dcvdop dje strategicily ef^^ 
qjoons. TypicaUy, die following types ofpcople arc included: teachers, principals, 
supcaintendents and k)cal boon! members actively invoked in school redesign, mdvcrsity 
{acuity and leaders, state dqiartmcnt of education senior staff, community and business 
feadOT, Icplative and gubcmatOTial staff, accreditaticm agency staff and members of odicr 

J^I^^i^^y.'^^^*^*^"'^^^^ niesepeoplearesclectcdtogivetfiecadre 
nigncredibmiyui the state. v 

The ^dre helps develop a shared vision in die state of what a redesigned education system 
Should look like. The group also is responrible for analyzing existing state policy to 
dctcxmne if it appojjriatclysupports the school changes and developing ncwpoUcy that 
would DC more effective. Of particular interest to cadres now are issues of accountability 
asscsanent,teachcrcertificationanddu;strucniTcsofdi$triaandstatcoperations. Astficy 
wnsider jwUaes, Rc:Leaming <taff attempt to keep ti)cm focused on what will encourage 
oeitcr pedagogical approaches. Policy must create a dynamic climate in whidi cducatois 
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lie supported in tlteir efforts 10 create schools Aat can 

dcmauwfor ever better educated people. It is to this challenge that the cadre must rcsponi 

The steering corimuitec includes the govcnw» chief stale sch^ 

officer and others such as key kpslative leaders, the state boani chair a^^ 

It focuses oil' how to adjust q)flcific polid es to 

schoob and how to enlist the public in the continuing pressure for inqnovcmenL As the 

imMic comes to understand the puq^oscs and perspective of Rrixa^ 

leaders will be greatly eased PoUcynoakersconfironttnesanae problem witti me puohcftai 

schools face with policy makers-Hi lack of understanding of the cUn»t5 oiat 

best in education. 

A lesemJjcf in each ske is dcvdoping a way to gather, analyze and coimnu^ J ^ 
infonnation and ideas back to the schools, cadre and steering commit Thercseaicneris 
typically tocated at a university in the state. 
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Thomas A. Wilson 

Special Assistant to the Chairman/Etevelopment 
Coalition of Essential Schools 
Brown University 

Mr. Wlson graduated from Earlham College with a Bu\. in English (1961), fiom Howard 
university with an Mj\.T. (1965) and fixnn Harvard with an EdJ), (1970). After r<vo 
years' teaching with the iPtacc Cbrps in the Philippines and one year as an English teacher 
m Washinpon, D.C, WIson worked at a number of positions researching, evaluating and 
planning pilot programs in urban education, including Upward Bound at Harvard and 
Metco arid the Pathways Project in Boston. He was a founder and President of the Cfenier 
for New Schools m Chicago (1969-78). He worked as Director or Principal Investigator on 
a number of school refonn research projects, including research on Metro High School and 
Of change m urban schools. He came to Brown in 1984 and joined the Coalition in 

2700. 

Wle Wflson has extensive experience with the management of urban education initiatives, 
most of lus woric has centered on considering the relationship of research to change 
projects. Mr. Wilson is also certified as a fundraiser by the National Society of Fund 

and is a member of the Board of Directors of the Rhode Island Chapter 
of NSFRE. *^ 
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What is Re : Learning ? 



The niUon is r. a critical point in education 
rcfonn. It is cnicial that the focus stay on 
thoughtful changes that will greatly improve 
student learning. Too often students are 
passive recipients of an education that seems 
to result more from the education system's 
rules and procedures than from the Mcds and 
challenges of student learning. Too man^ 
talented, competent teachers are forced mto 
narrow situations in theL' schooU which 
compromise good teaching. 

Teachers need a working environment that 
challenges and supports them as they engage 
students, personalize instruction and improve 
their own understanding of what they arc 
teaching. Administrators and policy makers 
can help create a constructive environmcr by 
putting priority on the best of learning for all 
students. 

Re:Leaming is a major national effort to 
answer the call for redesigning the total school 
system. Ittsgroundedinthebeliefthatschool 
redesign efforts must focus on the primary 
propose of schooling'to help all students learr. 
to use their minds well - and must include the 
total nJucation system from schoolhouse to 
statehouse. 

Re:Leaming deliberately does not have 
finished models of the perfect redesigned 
system. Those must evolve from the hard work 
of committed students, teachers, 
administrators, policy makers and conununity 
members. Re: Learning seeks to stimulate and 
support redesign work at the school, district, 
state and national levels. 

ReiLeaming unites the Coalition of Essential 
Schools (Coalition) with the Education 
Conunission of the States (£CS) to woric with 
people in all paru of the education system to 



nuke this vision a reality. Re:Leaming 
schools toin the Coalition. The states and 
districts tn which they are located agree to work 
with ECS on redefining policies and 
procedures to stimulate and support the 
schools* efforts. 

The Schools 

A Re.'Luming school agrees to work at the 
difficult task of adapting a set of nine common 
[vinciplcs to its own unique situation. The 
principles were developed out of a five«year 
study of American high schools led by 
Theodore R. Sizcr. Coalition chairman. (A full 
explanation of the principles can be fcHind in 
the Coalition prospectus.) The experiences of 
fome SO Coalition schools over the last four 
years support the value of these principles as 
a franvework for local school redesign. The 
principles are: 

Inteltectual focus. The school should focus on 
helping students team to use their minds well . 
It should not attempt to be**comprchensive**at 
the expense of its central intellectual purpose. 

Simple goals. The school's goals should be 
simple; that each student master a limited 
number of essential skills and areas of 
knowledge. 

Universal goals. The school's goals should 
apply to all students, although the means to the 
goals will vary as those students themselves 
vary. School practice should be tailored to 
meet the needs of every group of students. 

Personallzatloa. Teaching and learning 
should be personalized to the rriaximum extent 
feasible. To that end, a goal of no more than 
80 studenu per teacher should be vigorously 
pursued, ana decisions about curriailum, 
allocation of time, and choice of teaching 
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malerials and iheir presentalion must rest 
unreservedly with the school*! pnociptU ind 
staff. 

Student'as-worktr. The governing metaphor 
of the school should be student'U'Wodcer. 
rather than the more traditional teacheras' 
deliverer>of'instfuctional*scrviccs. A 
prominent pedagogy should be coaching, to 

fovoke students to learn how to Icftm and thus 

ow to tesch themselves. 

Diploma by "exhibition." The diploma 
should be awarded upon a successiul Hnal 
demonstration of mastery -un exhibition > of 
the central skills and knowledge of the scIkwI's 
program. The familiar progression ttirough 
strict age grades and "credits earned" by **timc 
spent** in class will be unnecessary. 

Tone. The tone of the school should explicitly 
and self-consciously stress values of unanxious 
expectation ("I won't threaten you. but I expect 
much of you"), of trust (until abused) and of 
decency (faimess. generosity and tolerance). 
Parents should be treated as collaborators. 

Staff. The principal and teachers should see 
themselves a. generalists Hrst (teachers and 
scholars in '/nera! education) and specialists 
second (cxirrts in one particular discipline). 
Staff shoulo *xpect multiple obligations 
<teacher*coun'elor>manager)and commitment 
to the entire school. 

Budget. Ultimate administrative and budget 
targets should include a tottl student load of 
80 or fewer per teacher, substantial time for 
collective staff planning, competitive staff 
salaries and aper-pupilcost no more than 10% 
above that of traditional schools. Inevitably, 
this will require the phased reduction of some 
services provided in many comprehensive 
secondary schools. 



The School Commitment 

• ReiLcamingschoolsjoin Coalition schools 
in working to put these pnnciples into 
practice. The school faculty must choose to 
participate as a ReiLeaming school. 
Faculty members are then given time for 
extensive study, planning and visits to other 
schools, all in support of their work to 
redesign the school based on the Coalition 
principles. 

* Each participating state has an in^state 
school coordinator who is trained and 
supported by the Q>alition to assist 
Re;Leaming schools and serve as a "cntical 
friend." The coordinator organizes 
workshops, brings teachers from different 
disciplines together, troubleshoots with 
district and state officials and represents the 
group to the public. 

States and Districts 

District and state leaders in a Re: Learning state 
work on changes in administration and policy 
that respond to and support the work of the 
schools. 

Some of the policy areas that might need to 
be changed include school and student 
assessment, teacher certification, resource 
allocation, management, leadership, 
graduation requirements and support systems 
for teachers and schools. 

Re:(jeamine does not oropose model policy 
statenoents for sutes. iust'as the school 
principles must be worked out at each school 
to take full advantage of its unique 
characteristics, so. too. a staters education 
policy must be worked out by those responsible 
in each state. In worldng toward redesigned 



policy and administntivc practice, sutc and 
dtstfict leaden use these pnnciples: 

BuUd a new vision of education. The public, 
business and sute leaders and education 
profc«ion4ls should build a new shared vision 
of how the stale's education system should 
wotic to insure that all students luve an equal 
opportunity to use their minds well tlirough 
meaningful leaching and learning experiences. 

Organize oobehiLTcf student lefirnlng. The 
roles and responsibilities within the education 
svstem and the manner in which resources arc 
allocated should be redesigned to support the 
best Icamine for all students, not bureaucratic 
or political Interests. 

Create new working relationships. 
Colliboratio!!, shared leadership and mutual 
responsibility should serve as the model for 
wcncing relationships throughout the 
education system. 

Develop a ctilture of learning. Adults 
throughout the system should come to sec 
themselves as continual learners and 
problem* solvers ratlier than purveyors of 
''right'* aiuwers and standardized solutions. 

Develop cohertnee and meaning in all 
actions. Actions, infonnstion and data must 
be focused on moving together to'^ard the 
sh&rcd vision ofa new education system. Too 
often !he education svstem is so bogged down 
w ith information and actions in bits and pieces 
that meaning is lost. 

Act with regard for people. Long* and short- 
term actiont to rebuJd the education system 
should be baianww in ways that treat people 
with dignity and respect. 



The State and District Commitment 

• In Re:Leaming states, a cadre of highly 
respected people from all paxu of the 
education system initiate tne tniilding of 
a shared vision of education. They help 
guide the systemic administntl ve and policy 
changes this vision implies. The cadre 
helps design a policy environnxnt that 
reflects the changes in Coalition schools as 
well as refomi efforts throughout the state 
education system. EC^ provides assistance 
to the cadre. 

* A steering committee of state leaders 
focuses on actual policv changes and 
communications v/ith (he general public. 
This committee, aghin working with ECS. 
includes the governor, chief state school 
officer, business and other leaders who wotk 
to promote policy changes developed by the 
csdre and to enlist the public mppon 
necessary for fundamental changes in the 
state's education system. 

• Participating states make a five-year 
commitiiient to Rc.Leaming. They agree 
to assure rinanci::isupportforfundamental 
redesign of approxinutely 10 secondary 
schools fo'ilowmg the Coalition's common 
principles. A typical amount for each school 
would be $50,000 per year. A substantial 
part of the funds would be neworreallocated 
public dollars. A portion could be raised 
from businesses or other private sources. 

* States also agree to hire an in-state school 
coofdinator to assist the schools and connect 
with the Coalition and ECS. In addition, 
states establish a documenution ard 
communication approach in cooperation 
with university faculty niembers and others 
to determine adjustnients that need to be 
made in the state's strategy. 



The J^ation 

The national component of Re:teaming 
supports the state-by-sUte and school-^- 
school changes. The national discussion on 
education purposes and reform has a major 
impact on the extent And quality of school 
redesign. Re:Leaming participants contnbute 
to the depth and quality of that discourse. 

A national study of Re:Leaming is planned. 
Accountability to the public at the school, state 
and national levels is vital. 

The Players 

The Coalition of Essential Schools, based at 
Brown University, is a school-based effort that 
advocates schools becoming places that better 
help students use their minds well. The 
National Association of Secondary School 
Principals and the National Association of 
Independent Schools sponsor the Coalition. 

The Education Commission of the States is a 
nonprofit, nationwide interstate compact 
formed to help governors, state legislators, 
sate education ofHcials and others develop 
policies to improve education. Forty<ight 
states, the District of Columbia. American 
Samoa, Puerto Rico and the ' 'irgin Islands are 
members. 

Six states — Aikamas, Delaware, UUnols. 
New Mexico, Permsylvanla and Rhode Island 
— were th« first to join R«:Leaming. Othcra 
ore joining as th« effort continues. 

For more lAformktka ibout Re lamof, cootict 
Beverly Andmoa, Eduouioa Conmtuku of the Suu», 
I860 LiACoU Street, £<nte300, Denver, ColorKlo 10295. 
30^830-3631; crTbccdote Sixer or Robert McCtitby, 
CodibOQ of EuecUiJ Schooti. Box 193S. BfowQ 

ventt)', Provideooe, Rhode lilaad 02912, 
401-<63'33M. 
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Chapter 1 



Diverse Practice, Shared Ideas: 
The Essential School 



No Two Good schools are ever quite alike. No good school is exactly the 
same from one year to the next. Good schools sensitively reHect their 
communities— both the students and teachers within the school building, 
and the wider neighboriiood it serves. A good school respectfully a'* 
commodates the best of its neighborhood, not abjectly— playing whatever 
tune any particular special interest group might demand — but sensibly, 
balancing the claims of national values with those of the imnrtediate 
community. 

A good school is the special creation of its own faculty— its teachers, 
counselors, and administratofs. Thsse are its "permanent** folk. Students 
and their parents come and go, but a good school's core of veteran 
teachers and administrators make the difference. A school has character if 
its key faculty— its senators— feel collective responsibility for it, take its 
standards and its style seriously, and proti :t its reputation. 

Such a commitment arises only when a faculty feels a sense of author- 
ity and control over its own school. Thus, just as a good school properiy 
reflects its community, so too does it particularly show, and boldly, the 
convictions of its central staff, convictions that cany the authority of 
people who know that the schooFs reputation rests squarely on their 
judgment and strength. 

If these conclusions about good schools hold — and they are widely 
shared among thoughtful school people and researchers who have looked 
carefully at successful schools — does this mean thai there is no such thing 
as a good "model" school? The answer has to be yes: There is no such 
thing as a distinct, detailed blueprint for a fine school any more than there 
is such for a successful family. 

But just as with families, while not exhibiting precisely similar config- 
urations and traditions, good schools do share powerful guiding ideas, 
principles that are widely accepted even as they take different practical 
forms when a particular group of people in a particular setting shape them 
into day-to-day expectations and routines. 

It is for this reason that the Coalition of Essential Schools has advanced 
its work as a set of commonly held principles rather than as a "model*' 
for schools^ to emulate. The Coalition is» in effect, a process, an unfolding 
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among a widely diverse group of schools of slnictures. routines, and 
conunitmcnts appropriate to each which arc consistent with our shared 
principles. 

Ther? art precedents for this approach: the best known that of the 
group of schools in the Progressive Education Association's *'Eight Year 
Study" of the 1930s and. more recently, the wide variety of Head Start 
programs that first sprang forth in the mid 1960s. The Coalition schools 
do not work in isolation, and they borrow from each other. The purpose 
of the collaboration is to spark a sustained conversation about what the 
commonly held ideas might mean and how a variety of communities 
rnight assist each other in finding their best practical expression. Coali- 
tions give strength in numbers, fortitude at times 6f pressure. And for 
policy makers, a variety of schools provides a rich source from which 
ultimately to draw conclusions about the practical utility of the fhared 
ideas. 

The Coalition of Essential Schools rests on a simple set of "common 
principles." Most are stated in deliberately general terms. Most are very 
familiar, hoary old chestnuts of pedagogical commitment. Only two are 
specific, again deliberately so as provocations and restraints: no teacher 
in a Coalition school may have responsibility for more than 80 students; 
and the per pupil expenditure should not exceed that at comparable 
neighboring "traditional" high schools by more than 10 percent. 

Only one of the common principles (the first) rests primarily on 
ideology—that of a democratic faith. It posits that in a democracy all 
citizens must be able to use their minds well, and must be able to function 
thoughtfully as critical patriots and effective members of the society, its 
communities, and work force. 

The Nine Common Principles 
The principles are as follows: 

1. An Essential school should focus on helping adolescents leam to use 
their minds well. Schools should not attempt to be "comprehensive" if 
such a claim is made at the expense of the school's central intellectual 
purpose. 

2. The school's goals should be simple: that each student master a 
limited number of essential skills and areas of knowledge. While these 
skills and areas will, to varying degrees, reflect the traditional academic 
disciplines, the program's design should be shaped by the intellectual and 
imaginative powers and competencies that students need, rather than by 
"subjects" as conventionally defined. The aphorism "less is more" 
should dominate. Curricular decisions should be guided by the aim of 
thorough student mastery and achievement rather than by an effort merely 
to "cover content." 
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3. The school's goals should apply to all students, although the means 
to these goals will vary as those students themselves vary. School practice 
should be tailor made to meet the needs of every group or class of 
adolescents. 

4. Teaching and learning should be personalized to the maximum 
feasible extent. Efforts should be directed toward a goal that no teacher 
have direct responsibility for more than SO students. To capitalize on 
personalization, decisions about the course of study, the use of students' 
and teachers' time, and the choice of teaching materials and specific 
pedagogies must be unreservedly placed in the hands of the principal and 
sta^. 

5. The governing practical metaphor of the school should be student- 
as-worker, rather than the mu^c familiar metaphor of teacher-as- 
delivcrcr-of-instructional-services. A prominent pedagogy will be coach- 
ing, to provoke students to learn how to learn and thus to teach 
themselves. 

6. Students entering secondary school studies should be those who can 
show competence in language and elementary mathematics. Students of 
traditional high school age but not yet at appropriate levels of competence 
to enter secondary school studies should be provided intensive remedial 
work to help them meet these standards. The diploma should be awarded 
upon a successful final demonstration of mastery for graduation — an 
'•exhibition." This exhibition by the student of his or her grasp of the 
central skills and hiowledge of the school's program may be jointly 
administered by the faculty and by higher authorities. The diploma is 
awarded wlien earned, so the school's program proceeds with no strict 
age grading and with no system of credits collected by time spent in class. 
The emphasis is on the students' demonstration that they can do imp<mant 
things. 

The tone of the school should stress values of unanxious expectation 
("I won't threaten you but I expect much of you"); of trust (until 
abused); and of decency (the values of fairness, generosity, and tol- 
eranc2). Incentives appropriate to the school's particular students and 
teachers should be emphasized, and parents should be treated as essential 
collaborators. 

8. The principal and teachers should perceive themselves as gencralists 
first (teacher and scholars in general education), and specialists second 
(experts in one particular discipline). Staff should expect multiple ob- 
ligations (teacher-counselor-manager), and demonstrate a sense of com- 
mitment to the entire school. 

9. Ultiniate administrative and budget targets should include, in addi- 
tion to total student loads per teacher of 80 or fewer pupils, substantial 
time for collective planning by teachers, competitive salaries for staff. 
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and an ultimate per pupil cost not to exceed that at traditional schools by 
more than 10 percent. To accomplish this, administrative plans might 
include the phased reduction or elimination of some services now pro- 
vided students in many traditional comprehensive secondary schools. 

The Coalitioa of Essential Schools 

Many schools have long reflected these principles in their practice. 
However, if these ideas are taken seriously— if they are followed with 
determination — many school routines, even ones of long and almost 
unquestioned status, must give way. What Seymour Sarason has aptly 
called the traditional "regularities" of school are seriously challenged by 
these principles. 

Criticism is not enough. Coalition schools are moving beyond criticism 
to the development of new and more effective "regularities," ones which 
serve youngsters and teachers better by adhering more closely to accepted 
Coalition principles. 

More than 50 middle and high schools have joined the Coalition since 
its formal inauguration in September 1984. Although all of these are still 
**in-the-making," many general observations about their efforts can now 
be expressed. 

Fini. it is clear that the nine common principles necessarily act in 
combination. If one is pressed without the others, it will be smothered. 
Pushing hard toward a pedagogy of "student-as-worker," for example, 
inevitably affects the curriculum, which in turn affects the daily schedule. 
The synergistic quality of school practice so tellmgly illumined by Sar- 
ason and others is readily evident in the work of our colleague schools. 

Second, the significant and sustained support of the faculty is critical. 
In practice, this does not mean the enthusiastic embracing of all the 
Coalition ideas by every last faculty member. It does mean, however, that 
a significant and veteran minority of teachers, combined with the senior 
administrators at the school, must be committed to move ahead, even as 
other faculty usefully express their skepticism, by serving as **critical 
friends." The leadership of the faculty can neither be reluctant nor 
impatient. Reluctant folk make poor adventurers, and changing anything 
as complex and as commitment-charged as a school must be done care- 
fully, slowly, and patiently. At the same time, it is clear that a few 
persistent saboteurs can demoralize and muffle the energy of any school. 

Some Coalition schools started with a school-widiin-a-school pattern, 
an "Essential high school" as part of a larger unit. There are virtues in 
this approach, as it allows the small group of most committed teachers 
considerable freedom to move. Visible programs emerge quickly. How- 
ever, hazards arise in the mevilable "we-ihey" character of the approach; 
Essential schooi-wiihin-a-school teachers and students are inevitably 
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compared with the rest, and jealousies emerge from real ot imagined 
inequities. 

Evolving a careful and necessarily long-range plan of "turning** a 
whole school on Coalition principles at once carries its own sorts of 
hazards. One is the invisibili^ of much progress — ^aiKi politics likes 
quick, visible results. Another is the difficulty of taking into account die 
synergistic quality of the school; everything important affecting every- 
thing else makes turning a very large and complex high school exceeding- 
ly difficult. 

Easiest of all, perhaps, is the foundmg of a brand new high school, a 
permanently free-standing institution with its own building, or an inde- 
pendent unit within a larger education complex of some kind. The found- 
ers can gather to themselves congenial colleagues as the school grows, 
and, if it is a school of choice, an equally congenial student and parent 
body. The debits of this approach arc both the strain of starting an 
institution from scratch and the absence of traditions and rituals— those 
expectations which, when sensible, give steadying ballast to a school. 

Third, the plarming for a restructured program takes substantial, unre- 
mitting effort and emotional energy. Much plarming by a significant core 
of the staff during summer months and during the academic year is 
necessary, and both time and arrangements for daily or at least weekly 
meetings of the key faculty are essential. Even the most carefully worked- 
through summer plan will need adjustment witliin weeks of being 
launched, and the time and personnel necessary for the continual assess- 
ment of progress and the changes it suggests must be built in. Most 
reformers outside the schools fail to recognize this need; there are well-in- 
tentioned "'restructuring'* efforts even today which provide no assistance 
either to the principal or the faculty of a school that wishes to try ambi- 
tious change. 

Redesigning a school is one thing; the reshaping (retraining) of its 
faculty is quite another. Staff deve!opment (an ugly phrase, implying a 
passive, clay-like faculty) is critical. It must arise from the teachers' 
sense of their own need and must be planned over a substantial period of 
time. The traditional "one-shot-five times-a-year" staff development 
days are a mockery compared with me work required for the redirection 
of teachers' and administrators' responsibilities (and attitudes) that seri- 
ous restructuring requires. 

Fourth, the Essential Schools movement is first and foremost a move- 
ment in pedagogy, in the relationship between teacher, smdent, and the 
subjects of study that bnng them together. For example, the aphorism 
student-as-worker/ teacher-as-coach affects everything, firom the way the 
school adheres to the expectations of both teachers and pupils to the 
nanire and seriousness of staff development. Few recent efforts in school 
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reform have started with the teachcr-studcnt-subjeci relationship, much 
less from pedagogy. Indeed, the importance of pedagogy is heard in few 
"reformist" quarters, and rarely from national CDmmissions. The experi- 
ence of Coalition schools that appear to be making progress, however, is 
already dean Gel the relationship of the youngster with the teacher right 
and subject matter and all else eventually will fall into place. 

Fifth, the differences among youngsters, vaguely apparent to per- 
ceptive teachers, become clear when faculty-student ratios drop. Varying 
learning styles, differing motivations, rapid or sluggish rates of learning, 
and more all impinge on Coalition teachers. Getting the ratio down is one 
thing; using the practical possibility of serious personalization is a new 
prospect for many teachers— a h^py luxury, but a troubling new respon- 
sibility. 

Sixth, a school reform effort thar arises from a set of ideas that a school 
faculty must carefully fashion into appropriate practical form— rather 
than a describable practice that is to be implemented— is an unfamiliar 
one in many communities. Accordingly, such an effort requires special 
political protection. School board members, superintendents, local busi- 
ness and political leaders, and the regional press all have their parts to 
play. The difficulties that Essential schools encounter do not end merely 
with the nature of the reform approach, but also in the inevitable clashes 
that arise from the setting of priorities by the Essential schools' planners. 
If thoroughness and the use of their minds by students is a truly serious 
goal, many traditional and usually pleasant school practices will have to 
give way. 

Choices must be made, and some parties will inevitably be aggrieved. 
The politics of subtraction is the most difficult of polilrcs, and the politi- 
cal supporters of Essential schools-in-the-making must be staunch and 
patient. This implies thorough understanding on the part of parents and 
other influential members of the community of what is being attempted. It 
demands that the school make the argument that the risk of doing nothing 
exceeds the risk of trying something new, that most *'good" schools arc 
not nearly good enough. 

A final source of support is "critical friends," not only among the 
outsiders, but among colleagues in Coalition schools. Serious restructur- 
ing must be accompanied by a constructive peppering by knowledgeable 
people, friendly but persistently challenging. The very existence of these 
folks provides a running sort of accountability, and good allies. Their 
known presence strengthens the venturesome, and doubters both within 
the school and without are reassured that fair-minded critics are involved. 

Seventh, Coalition teachers need great confidence in the subjects they 
teach. Often the compromise necessary to push the faculty/student ratios 
down is for teachers to work somewhat beyond their own specialties, with 
standards maintained by collaborative teams. For example, a humanities 
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team is made up of teachers of English, social studies, fine arts, and 
foreign languages, with some members teaching several subjects. Quality 
control is maintained by specialists in each area. To teach somewhat 
outside one's field— sanding off the rust on one's English background if 
one is, say, an art teacher— takes self<onfidence and a willingness to 
expose one's inadequacies to the critique of other teachers. This is often 
threatening. 

The vigorous protestations against teaching out of area that one hears in 
many schools mask both the narrow preparation provided teachers in 
colleges and universities and a basic lack of scholariy self-confidence. (It 
always strikes me as odd that high school faculties insist on greater 
spedalization than do, for example, graduate faculties of law or business. 
Is scholariy quality only calibrated by past fcnnal study?) Schools in the 
Coalition have found that summer institutes are necessary to help teachers 
broaden and deepen their subject nutter preparation. This priority must 
be reflected in any staff development plan. 

Eighth, sustained and steady administrative leadership, particulariy 
that of principals, is crucial. Coalition schools in communities where 
superintendents and principals have come and gone suffer intensely; in 
power vacuums the status quo flourishes. Constructive change requires 
leaders who have the vision and ability to assemble and hold teams of 
colleagues to the difficult task of trying to find a better way to school 
young people. 

Finally, there must be a clear sense of the goals of an Essential school: 
the goals for the students, the teachers. Hit administrators, and the school 
as a whole. A prime vehicle to drive this goal-seaing is the ''exhibition," 
the demonstration by a student that he or she understands a rich core of 
subject maiter and, equally important, can use it in resourceful, per- 
suasive and imaginative ways. Few schools in recent years have ever tried 
cleariy to articulate what students should be able to do to deserve their 
diplomas. We all tend to retreat into the familiar evasions— Carnegie 
units, seat time, and years of coverage. 

No exercise can be more difficult for a faculty than that of addressing 
what the student should be able to do to deserve to graduate and none can 
be ultimately as liberating. Only by being clear about those general 
qualities that students must ultimately display can a faculty derive an 
educational plan, one that gives priority to helping the students achieve 
the identified strengths. Once wisely cast, such * 'exhibitions* * can be the 
basis for sensible accountability, a measuring stick of quality that tran- 
scends the trivialization now reflected by our familiar quick-and«dirty, 
low-cost, paper-and ^ncil tests. 

Goals must be clear not only for students but also for the school as a 
whole. This requires a plan, one that details the necessary shifts in 
staffing, staff development, planning, the documentation of the project, 
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and the resulling budget. Without a plan— even if it is creatively ten- 
tative, subject to constant revision — Essential schools will flounder. 
Tliere is frustration enough in taking the common sense of the nine 
common principles into account without compounding it with vague 
direction. 

The Coalition of Essential Schools promises no panacea, no quick 
model that can be put into place. It promises only an honest return to the 
basic questions about schooling, about growing up, about learning, and 
about teaching. It promises a hard, but ultimately liberating struggle for 
school folk, not only to forward their work in a setting that squares with 
the hunches of generations of successful teachers, but also to see 
youngsters— particularly those for whom traditional schools seem to have 
given up — perform in extraordinary ways. 

The Coalition's Essential schools-in-the-making already signal prom- 
ise in this regard. None of us wishes to make strident claims at this point, 
but we are convinced that when the basic ideas we share are rigorously 
adhered to, the world of schooling improves both for youngsters and for 
teachers. 

The model of the Coalition school is, thus, not a generalizable model at 
all. Rather, it is an approach that leads to an idiosyncratic model for each 
community, a unique representation of what is best for that setting and its 
people and which is consistent with some powerful, old-fashioned ideas 
about learning and teaching. Patience, courage, and an endless sense of 
humor are required, but the promise is there, rich and increasingly vis- 
ible. 
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Xhc Coalition of EssentialSchooIs ts 
an extension of A St u Jy of High Schools, an 
inquiry into American secondary education 
conducted from 1981 to 1984 under the 
sponsorship of the National Association of 
Secondary School Prtncipaband theNational 
Association of Independent Schools. As 
part of Its findings, the Study identified five 
"imperatives" for better schools: 

• Give room to teachers and students to 
work and learn in their own, appropriate 
ways. 

• in^st that students clearly exhibit mastery 
of their school work. 

• Get the incentives right, for students and 
teachers. 

• Focus the students' work on the use of 
their minds. 

• Keep the structure simple and flexible. 

The rationale for these im, atJves is 
detailed in the first of the Study's three 
publications, Horace's Compromise: The 
Dilemma of the Amencati High School (by 
Theodore R. Sizer, published by Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1984). Simple though 
they may at first sound, the^e commitments, 
if addressed seriously, have significant 
consequences for many schools, affecting 
both their organization and the attitudes of 
those who work within them. It is these 
consequences that the Coalition addresses. 
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Established in 1984 as a high school' 
university partnership, the Coalition of 
Essential Schools is devoted to strengthening 
the learning of students by reforming each 
Khool's priorities and simplifying it s struct ure. 
Brown University joined in this partnership 
with schools that are diverse in character, 
geographically dispersed and representative 
of both the public and private sectors. Each 
school evolves a pbn appropriate to its own 
setting. What Coalition schools hoW in 
common tsa simple set of principles that give 
focus to their effort. 

The Coalition has no specific model to 
"plug in," and we reject the practice of top' 
down standardized solutions to school ^ 
problems on the simple ground that such 
demonstrably do not work. Schools are 
fragile places and gam their stability from 
often subtts accommodation to the needs, 
character, strengths and weaknesses of the 
communities in which they reside. The heart 
of fine education is the constructive 
confrontation of able teachers and willing 
pupils — a joining that cannot be mass 
produced. It emerges from deft and sensible 
adaptation, school by school, even cbssrcom 
by classroom, and from a commitment to 
learning that best flourishes when students 
and teachers feet a strong sense of ownership 
of their particubr schools. 
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Xhc Common Principle* thai providr 
ihc framework for our colleciive endeavor 
reveal an ideology about schoolmg and 
learning that pbcei "personalication" high 
on the li$t of imperatives. A personalixed 
education ts one w^tcie students are known 
by the adult profci^oiuls m school. In most 
schools, making this personabution a reality 
will require the restructuring of many 
institutional features. The teacher-iO'pupil 
ratio, for example, must be lower than we 
typically find (one teacher to no more than 
eighty students is our recommendation). 
Witha more manageable number of students, 
teachers may be expected to orchestrate 
cbssactivities more imaginatively — finding 
various ways to call upon student initiative 
and ways to pbce students more routinely in 
the role of the inquiring scholar and hard 
worker. 

Such a vision, of course pre-supposes 
certaii «tmsof education. We maintain that 
th? focus of a secondary school program 
should be on helping students to use their 
minds well and that a high schbol graduate 
should have the ability to show his or her 
knowledge and skill — to "exhibit" mastery 
— in a vanetyof areas deem*^ important by 
local and extendi authonties. This suggests 
that the high school diploma should signify 
genuine competence,specincally in the areas 
of reading, writing and fundamental 
O ' *' mathematics. These Essential Schools that 

we envision should also be places wnere 
decency prevails; where social atvd professional 
relationships are typified by tolerance, 
generosity and fairness. This is the 
philosophical bedrock of the Coalition as 
spelled out in the Common Principles that 
follow. 



THE COMMON PRINCIPLES 

1 . The school should focus on help \*g 
/ ^ adolescents to Uam to use thdx minds uvU. 
C 'J Schools should not attempt to be "compre- 
*y hensive" if such a cbim is made at the 
^ I expense of the school's central intellectual 

purpose. 

2. The school's goab shoukl be simple: 
that rach student master a tinuted number 
of esstnttal skills and areas of krwMge, 
While these skills and areas will, to varying 
degrees, reflect the traditional academic 
disciplines, the program's design should be 
shaped by the intellectual and imagiruitive 
powers and competencies that students need, 

rather than necessarily by "subjects" as |>3 
conventionally defined. The aphorism "Less P> 
IsMore" should dominate: cumcubr decisions ^ 
should be guided by the aim of thoiough 
student mastery and achievement rather 
than by an effort merely to "cover content." 

3. The school's gods shculd apply to (dl 
students, while the means to these goab will 
vary as those students themselves vary. 
School practice should be tailor-made to 
mee; the needs of every group or cbss ci 
adotefcents. 

4. Teaching and learning should be 
\ personaUiedto the maximum feasible extent. 

Efforts should be directed towzrd a goal that 
. . no teacher have direct responsibility for 
more than eighty students. To capitalize on 
this personalization, decisions about the 
details of the course of study, the use of 
students* and teachers' time and the choice 
of teaching materials and specific pedagogies 
must be unreservedly placed in the hands of 
the principal and staff. 
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5. Thegf)V€rnlnipTacticdtnnap}wTof 
thcschooIihcuMbe Jtudm^as•4«Drlcc^ rather 

than the more familiar metaphor of teacher* / 
aS'dehvercr'Of»in$tructlcnal»$crvice$. Ac* 
cordingly, a prominent pedagogy will be U 
coaching, to prov-oke students to Icam how 
to learn and thus to teach themselves. 

6. Students entering secondary school 
iiudics arc those who can J^iow competence 
in language and elementary mathematics. 
Students of traditiorul high school age but 
not yet at appropriate levels of competence 
to enter secondary school studies he 
provided intensive remedial work to assist 
them quickly to meet these standzrds. The 
di^>brna s^iouU be ouunied upon a mcos/ul 
/inoi dicnvmstrittion o/moster^ for graduat ion 
— an "Exhibition." This Exhibition by the 
student of his or her grasp of the central skills 
and knowledge of the school's progrtin may 
be jointly administered by the faculty and by 
hi^er authorit ies. As t he d ipbma is awarded 
when earned, the school's program proceeds 
with no strict age grading and with no system 
of "credits earned" by "time spent" in class, 

emphasis is on the students' demon* 
sti/tion that they can do important things. 

7. The tone of the school shouU 
explicitly and self-consciously stress values of . . 
UTumxious expectation ("I won't threaten 

you but I expect much of you"), of mat 

(until abused) and of decency (the values of . . 

fairness, gcnerosit y and t olerance). Incentives 

appropnatetothe school's particular students 

and teachers shouU be emphasized, and 

parents should be treated as essential 

collaborators. 



8. Tne principal cmd teochm should 
perceive thetnselva « generalisti fim 
(teachers and schcbrs in general education) 
and specialists second (experts in but one 
particular discipline). Staff shouU expect 
muhiple obligations ((eacher*counselor- 
manager) and a $en:c of commitment to the 
entire school 

9. Uhimate administrative and budget 
targets shouU include, in addition to total 
student loads per Uadycr of ei^ or fewer 
pupiU, n <bsra n ria! timc/erooliectn* plawmg 
hy teachers, competitii>e salaries forsu^fand 
an ultimate per pupil cost rv>t to exceed that 
at traditional sc^Mob hy more than ten 

percent To accompluh this, administrative |^ 
plans may have to show the phased reduction O) 
or elimirutionofsome services now providttJ ^ 
students in many traditiorul comprehensive 
secondary schools. 

Any list of wch brevity and speciOcity 
begs for ebboration, andit is this elaboration 
which will first engage thecncrg»cscf each of 
the Coalition schools. The process of desi£7\ing 
programs and putting them into pbce will 
take several years, and the inevitable 
adjustments then required will coruume 
Kwc years after th^t. Due to itsccT.picxity, 
school redesign is a slow and often co«tly 
business. And due to the need to adapt each 
design to its own constituency of students, 
teachers, parents and neighborhoods and to 
create a strong sense of ownership of it by 
those who are involved, this redesign must 
be brgely done at the level of t he individual 
school — even a that school adheres to ;he 
princifJesand standards common among the 
Coalition schools. 



PROJECT ORGANIZATION 



Tlic Oulutor. of Ewcntnl Schools 
(CES) is co'sponsored by the Na'.iona! 
Association of Sccoiubry School Principob 
(NASSP) and the National Assoctaiion of 
Independent 5chooU(NAlS). Its small central 
staff is associated and housed with the 
Education Deportment of Brown University 
in Providence, Rhode Isbnd. The chairman 
of the Coalition w Theodore R Sixer of 
Brown University. 

The schoc^ in the Coalition are selected 
by the Coalition staff upon the advice of key 
officers of NASSP and NAIS with four 
criteria in mind: 

1. Ditvmtyuimpoftant:TheCoalition 
will be enriched by the association of differing 
schools — urban, suburban and rur&l, public, 
independent and porochbl; east, west, south 
and north; small and brge; with a variety of 
student bodies and commumties. This diversity 
will strengthen the vaMity of those aspects 
of our work which appear to succeed. 

2. The schooU involved must unequiv- 
ocally agnc with the common pnndpla of 
the Coalition. Thisdocs not mean that thes^ 
principles are not changeable over time: 
indeed, the Coalition schools' experimen- 
tation will surely lead to adaptatioru. Nor 
does It mean that schools have to emphatic 
all equally. What it does mean, however, is 
that there is a secure, if simple, common 
pbtform upon which our t^rtnership rests. 



3. Tlie scIkkJs must luvc the moral, 
professional and fi nancu I sup/xrrt to proceed 
with the inevitably dtfOcuit work that flows 
from the common ptinciples. Again, nothing 
15 perfectly sure in this life: govcrmng boards 
change, money dries upor bccomesavaibble, 
leaders deport and othersarrtve. Yet we seek 
as Orm and specific a commitment from 
governing authorities as is feasible and for 
blocks of years rath<:r than one year at a time. 

4. Tlie schools must have commiftcd 
leaders and itaffi — people interested in the 
project and, if skeptical, constructively so 
Reluctant folk make poor adventurers. 

The primary focus of the Coalition's 
work will be at each site, with Brown 
UniversitV'based and regiorul staff pbying a 
supporting role. Each partner in theCoalition, 
including the central staff, is rinanctally 
autonomous, responsible for its own affairs 
and thus never fiscally dependent an one 
another. For financial oversight, the 
Coalition's central budget will be under the 
aegis of Brown University. Each oi' the 
participating schools' budgets will, of course, 
be under the oversight of its own governing 
board. 



OBUGATIONS OF COALTTION 
SCHOOLS 

Significant restructuring of any school's 
priorities and organizations is an arduous, 
often politically Inzardous business. Much u 
at stake: the work must be done carefully. 
Pbnning carmot be rushed. Resources must 
be avaibWe. Governing authorities must be 
patient. Participants must accept the fact 
that all t( it IS tned may not worksuccessfuUy. 

Accordingly, govcrni;ig authorities of 
schools joinng ttie Owution must commit 
themselves for at least a four-ycar period, 
must agree to give their school's leadership 
the authority needed to proceed and must 
allocate or raise the funds required to support 
their Droject. These ccmmirmcnts should be 
cicarfv made at the start of the project in 
writing, both to their school's leadership and 
the Coalition's chairrr-n. 

Qcar agreements between the individual 
Coalition schools and their governing author- 
ities (for example, a superintendent acting 
on behalf of a Board of Education) on the 
control of program quality and the specific 
responsibilities and authority of higher 'level 
staff are essential, in advance. 

All the Coalition participants must 
agree to candor a nd tc discretion: successful 
colbborative work requires openness and 
openness only develops when there is trust 
among colleagues. TJie participants must 
agrrr share information fully and to work 
with .ac central staff to permit the fullest 
possible public description and analysis of the 
Coalition's w*- 



TO 



Project financial costs will vary among 
schools, but all of the following categories of 
need must be addressed. 

1. Planning: Staff, in appropriate 
numbers and for a sufficient period, should 
be freed from existing obligatiotu in order to 
develop their school's pbn and support for it 
in their community. 

2. Support for the principal The 
school's key leader should be given extra staff 
support to cover important routine duties, 
allowing him or her to focus intensively on 
the project's concerru. Thb principal should 
have a discretionary account of funds to 
allow him or her to act quickly on una n tic- 
ipated needs the project a? the school may 
have. Clerical support should be ^rubble to 
prepare and keep the records and reports 
that the project will properly expect. 

3. Obligations durins the project 
dev lopment: Funds are essential to forward 
the nitial work of the project and for the 
coRtm-jing pbnning and cvalua tion obligations 
of the faculty, including during the summer 
months. 

4. Travel: Funds sliould be avaibble 
for travel and lodging at meetings of the 
Principab' Council; for visits of sriff to other 
schools in the Coalition or to other relevant 
school sites; for staff to attend summer 
Coaluion-wide programs; and for special 
meetings that may arise involving memlcrs 
of governing boards or other participants in 
the project. 
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5. On-site Coalition mccuogs:WhjIc 
Coalition partners will pay for their own 
cravel and lodging cxpciv«, other costs 
(suchasmcaU)of meetings held at a particular 
site should be carried by tliC host commu nit y. 

6. Coruulunts: Each school should 
have funds for consultants of itsown choosing, 
drawn from among experts beyond the 
Coalition partners. Each school should 
consider establishing an appropiiate reb' 
tionship with a neighboring college or 
un!versity.g*vingit accessto resourccsthere. 
Each school should arrange for and fund 
whatever specific evaluation of its program is 
expected by its governing authority. 

7. Materi3U:Fundsshoutdbeavailable 
fo; the purchase of books, cutriculum sets, 
icports and similar materials as rcquirkfd by 
the project. 

8. Renovation: If modest renovation 
of space in the school building is nccdct* to 
accomm«>late the pioject, this should be 
tunded. 



2" 



OBUGATlONSOFCOALmONST \FF 

The principal obligations oi the 
Coalition staff are to provide intellectual 
leadershit) M..d professional support for the 
project The direct ion of each school remairu 
unequi .'xxally in the hands of local author tttes. 
The Coalition partners are autonomous 
colleagues in a federation of schools with 
common goals 

The speciftc obli^tions of the Coalition's 
central staff fall into four areas: 

Ou'Stte consultation: Visits to Coalition 
schooK will be made by central staff at the 
request of the principals involved and as the 
staff deems necessary. These visits could 
involve help with planning, observation (and 
subsequent feedback), staff training and 
assistance with fundraisu^and public teUtions 
(such as reporting on the project to state 
regulatoiy authorities). 

Off'sitc coordination: The central 
obligation of the Brown'bascd staff members 
will be to ubscrve, analyze and write — to 
cncoura va continuing discussion among all 
partners in the project on its progrrss, its 
successesand problems, This wnting will not 
only be in conventional "newsletter" ^tyle, it 
will also be m the form of field notes or 
analyses of genera! issues that bear on the 
Coalition's wotk. Its key purpose is con* 
structivc provocation. 
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Meetings of prmctpals and ccntr J «aff 
arc to be held periodically. Central staff will 
arrange for an annual meeting of a national 
Ad visoryCommitlee(madcupof experienced 
schobrs of educational change and the 
cxccuiive officers of NASSP and NAIS). 

Central staff will organize training 
sessions for the staff of several or all of the 
Coalition schools. The focus of these sessions 
will be on the trai, g of teachtr-trainers: 
central staffwi!! focus their effortsat prepanng 
local teachers themselves to direct on-site 
workshops for their coilecjues. 

Outreach: Central staff willarrange for 
periodic publications — some internal to 
CES. some for wider audiences — and for a 
final report on the Coalition's work in the 
form of a book or books. A general newsletter 
— titled "Horace" — will be periodically 
prepared and sent to all interested parties 
Staff studies willarcubteamongthe partner 
schools. 

Btvduatum: Central staff will arrange 
for 3 general evaluation of the Coalition's 
collective work under the supervision of the 
Advisory Committee. 



Individuab and schools interested in the 
Coalition should contact: 

Theodore R. Szer 
Education Department 
Brown University 
Box J938 

Providence. Rl 02? J 2 
401-863-3384 

Those 'A-ishing to re view t he background 
inquiry of A Study ot High Schools in 
addition to Horace's (jmpromise may consult 
TTie Shopfnng Mall High School (by Arthur 
G. Powell, Eleanor Farrar and David K. 
Cohen) and T/ie Lur Uuk Oicdel (by 
Robert LHampel). Ail the Study's volumes 
are published by: 

Houghton Mifflin Company 
2 Park Street 
Boston. MA 02108 
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Mr. GooDLiNG. Thank you very much, Dr. Wilson. Til turn it 
back to you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. I think we benefited greatly 
from Dr. Wilson's testimony. I think he's thrown out a lot of chal- 
lenges. I suppose it's up to us to accept the challenges. 

I m just wondering if at the end of this symposium, Mr. Chair- 
man, whether or not we will be able to actually implement some of 
the very fine ideas that have been expressed. I certainly hope so. 
We probably won't do it this year, but perhaps during the recess 
between now and spring, we'll have an opportunity to draft legisla- 
tion of a bipartisan nature to advance a cause to which I think a 
lot of individuals have contributed, a better understanding of the 
problems and what we should be doing. 

I think the committee is deeply indebted to Dr. Wilson and the 
others who have been on the agenda of this symposium. I also look 
forwaid to this afternoon, which I understand will close out this 
symposium. 

You and I didn't need anything extra to occupy our time, but I 
think it's been very worthwhile. I think today and yesterday we 
have h^ard from some of the very outstanding individuals. We are 
deeply appreciative. 

Mr. GooDLiNG. We are ac^journed until 1:30. 

[Luncheon recess.] 

Mr. GooDLiNG. We would like to begin the afternoon session of 
the symposium. We would first call Dr. Raymond Melton, Director, 
National Academy of School Executives, The American Association 
of School Administrators. 

Dr. Melton, as you probably understand, we're in a listening 
mood for the last couple of days. We don't have questions; we're all 
ears. We expect you to provide all the answers to correct all the ills 
that are in public education at the present time. 

That's not a small assignment, but I'm sure you can handle it. 

STATEMENT OF RAYMOND MELTON, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
ACADEMY OF SCHOOL EXECUTIVES, THE AMERICAN ASSOCIA- 
TION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS, ARLINGTON, VIRGINIA 
Mr. Melton. As a former superintendent of schools, I think you 

probably know that there is no single answer or no one has all of 

the answers. 

What I'd like to do is address my rema.^ based on experience 
that Tve had with the American Association of School Administra- 
tors, as we Ve gone out into school districts and conducted what are 
knov/n as curriculum audits. 

A curriculum audit is an independent management view of the 
quality control in school systems. AASA began this service a couple 
of years ago to provide school districts with an opportunity to take 
a very close intense loo' at themselves by people who come from 
the outside to see the degree to which they're meeting their own 
expectations, goals, objectives and that there's a congruence be- 
tween what they say they're going to do and what they actually do. 

We look at several different standards, as we call them, in a cur- 
riculum audit. The first of those standards is a control standard. 
Basically, what we're looking ^or is a degree to which a school dis- 
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Itml ^"nu ^* ^''"t'-^^ its resources in terms of 

""^^^^ ^ accomplish its goals and objec- 

o„?\t5'"^ f^^* we've found in conducting these audits through- 
?ricts ?uraf T both large school districts, small school d£- 
l^nt' "i'^f • "/ban, suburban, is that for the most part school dis- 
tncts are lackmg m the control area in terms of their policy devel- 

tK±^,-S"?? ^t" ^^7 ^ implemented, caSout by 

the administration, how thoughtful it is in term^ of the school 
S J.^^"^ much policy is distributed down tS?,ugh the l^r- 
mtendent, through other lined administrators to the ultimate iSe 
administrator m a school district, the teacher. u"«nare ime 

We lock for things, as I said, like the policy. We look for curricu- 
lum policy because it's the curriculum policy which bSfyTrS- 
Po/'^'''°'^ that will ultimately depend on what sfudente 
learn. For the most part, school dktricts don't have curriculum 
policy. They may make mention of it, but rarely iSXere^y t^S 
are t^Tlnd to*^f * administraLon in 4rms of what thg 

weU thev l?e doing ' """^^ ^ ^ 

thS" ml^frfn iT™^®'^ ?P®^ fl"«"tly terms of what 

their mission is for curriculum instruction in a school district 
Some admmistrators can't either. I believe that fn 2 opinfon in 
whaf .nte f ^ ^^^"^^ l^'^k theS^inTrms of 
to ? ^fu'"^ administrators and communities combined 

t^ev al W.tM^I'"'^^'^^' terms of goals and objectives than how 

pL^i " ^u^l"" resources in order to accomplish that, 
is a ro&r'^SnZt "'^^^"^ f^^t^'^ts have a budget that 

b»dJt qn ,v= ^^^^ P"orities established in that 

SSri'.S '\f b"?i"ess as usual rather than any type of a pro- 
PS^SytrSe.^' """"" lead'toSme type' o"f 

ar?aisSookf!i^? °? ^'^^''^^ t^'"^."^^ ^ curriculum audit, we 
iw- ft the degree to which a school district provides 

fooSl^°' ^" this particular instance, we would b1 

c„-t2wS^ "'"^ '"^y^f '^^"^"ter to some of the current thought on 
site-based management or decentralization or something liki that 
Ultimately, it's the, responsibility of a school district to |rovide for 
h?oS°^hZ" of learnings for kids and then to s^ thS 

SZfniife, tJf^*^ ^^l'" the states and their local 

cSS «n?f^t.*M objectives are, in fact, ac- 

f?r administrators responsible and accountable 

of'Salli.raiif"^ ^'r'^^?? ?'"°^i*^«'^ ^7 school districts in terms 
ot goals and objectives for kids in a global sense. You mieht find it 

'Sict^Tr.ni'^^^T^''^ furricuSn mosTfchool di ? 
rarelv SpnHvf J.* f^*"® curriculum guides which are 

rarely ertective management tools. 

thSTJSu'^Ilvl rnH"^""^*^ be looking for in any school district 
tnat IS productive and in any school district that has control of its 

f ^' ?if?^^ '"^"^^ ^^«"i<^ be a common set of goals and obieS 
tives that wo ild provide an overall direction. It lould be liB a 
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common set of goals and objectives for General Motors or the Ford 
Motor Company, for IBM or any other major corporation. 

That's one of the things we look at. In most of the communities 
that we go into, the school corporation is the largest corporation in 
that area. It has the biggest budget. It hires more people. It has the 
biggest publl,-j transportation system. It has more facilities and 
more land than any other corporation in that community. There- 
fore, it's a very complex organization. It requires a sense of direc- 
tion from the top which would allow it to meet its goals and objec- 
tives. 

We also looked at the degree to which the schools districts pro- 
vide direction to teachers and to administrators in terms of cur- 
riculum. Since it is called a curriculum audit, we are very con- 
cerned about what is actually taught. Again, we're looking at the 
teacher as the ultimate line officer in a school system. 

We are wanting to see the degree to which school systems pro- 
vide concrete direction fv>. teachers to follow so that ultimately the 
goals and objectives of the district are accomplished. For the most 
part, what we call curriculum guides are very poor management 
tools. 

We would expect to find a curriculum guide that would provide 
very specific notations for teachers on the amount of time to be 
spent on suggestions for implementation in the classroom, for how 
specific objectives are being assessed and by what instruments, how 
other resources are to be brought into the instructional setting. 

I know I am talking at a level of specificity here in terms of what 
goes on in schools, but this is what we find when we actually go in 
and take a very hard look at what school systems are doing. We 
are not as interested, for the most part, in what the states are 
doing, although they definitely have their role. 

In many cases, it's the state that's providing the curriculum. In 
many other cases, it's the states of Texfi^ and California that are 
providing the curriculum through textlook adoption. So they have 
their roles as well. In our view of it in terms of actually being in 
schools, in going through classrooms and buildings, talking with 
administrators, board members, community members, students, 
and others to determine what the curriculum management system 
is and the amount of quality control, we base our views on the fact 
that there is little actual direction that takes place in those school 
systems. 

We would also expect to see a level of consistency in school pro- 
grams across districts. For example, we look at what we call articu- 
lation, horizontal and vertical articulation of the curriculum so 
that there's equity in the curriculum for a child, regardless of what 
school he or she may attend within a district. 

We do find that there are equity differences in school districts 
because of where a mom and dad may live or because of perhaps 
their socio-economic status. So one of the things we report upon are 
the equity differences in school systems and make recommenda- 
tions on how they can correct that. 

We also look at the rigor of the curriculum and the degree to 
Vthich the district is able to meet the expectations of the communi- 
ty. We look, for example, if there are AP courses, advanced place- 
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3 a°LSr"*^' ^ '^-y of the rigor 

c.^,^®.^^® '^y^ girls who graduate or who are in onr 

map. iftey cant do common things normal to evervdav HftT <3o 
iv«LhW M'^'l^y*^^ although^hey have a lot facte 
S.t^L'St^/^ieS^tg"'^*' achievement °:^elSS 

^L'^^re^^^^^ ^ftaTtirotE 

%tLTiLf ^^^^^^^ ^«t"-nt of what 

We find that teaching has become a rote and mechanistic tvnp nf 
XW^f^ ^^^^ ^^^'^^^'^ are so concerned about how well^e?r 
children are going to perform on a standardized te=t whidb mav nr 
Ku"l7f to the curriculum thSTh?y are suppSS to 

mShT^tSf for i^^^^^'t^-"^ i" these school districte with far too 
to fill I ^ torms of ditto masters that kids are 

riculim Lme'^i^e''^'' "^^''^^^ ^ ^ makin?cS 

ti,I ^^"i*^^ l^"^ J'i^t a moment talking about curriculum because 
deluSfKilii^^ curriculum in the past 15 yea^lTbS y 
^fi^ u ability of schools to deliver something well irmanv 

S re^iSr^^tol" '^T'^^^.^^^i^ and we look ft what teaS 
are required to do, and we look at all the courses and all nf tl,^ 

^U^^^Z than thlVrar^l» 

mi^isratoSVef on cumculum to the teachers and to the ad- 
Sen remoSd f WnniT f '''^ no mstance where curriculum has 
lahfie l^^rS^ know of no case where school board or state legis- 

LtriiiroZ't to^^iirhii^"^" ^^^'^^ '^^^^^ ^^-^ 

in^ STs^nfoShlf ^"^^S^y °' lengthening the number of days 
^ *t probably not the answer to that. I think what is moK» 
Idcely the answer is for schools to be able to focus oT what 

tobfiVS^do'^thnf'" be productU°dti2Sns"and tLn 

T u V ° that exceptionally well. 

don't do ver?±?vi"""°" of the curriculum has meant that we 

i- isn't time 

sTcallv dafi'^S f °/tod hy school districte. school districte aJ^ba 
sically data rich and information pcor. They have far more date 

er|c ^'^^ 
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than they know what to do with. Rarely do they know or have the 
skais as to how to translate that data into information for decision- 
making. So that's one of the things we look at. 

We look at skills of principals, for example, and their ability to 
be able to disaggregate test data and then use it at the local level 
with teachers to improve instruction. We look at the various fac- 
tors and indices which make up a school district in terms of stu- 
dents on free and reduced lunch, on socio and economic status, on 
dropouts, on other types of things to see what is it that school dis- 
tricts really do with all this data and information that gets dropped 
on them. 

Basically, they do very little. Test results come in from a State 
Department or from some other agency. The standardized scores 
are ripped apart and sent out to a principal, and it's up to the prin- 
cipal as to what he or she does with those test results. So, again, 
they're data rich and information poor. ^ 

We also look at productivity over time in these school districts. 
We want to see because in any human enterprise, in any corpora- 
tion, we want to see the extent to v/hich there is some degree of 
progress being made for the amount of money that's being spent. 
As costs go up, you would expect to see in an organization that s 
improving itself and making decisions to improve itself a path that 
would lead to increased productivity. 

As a matter of fact, productivity means you get greater outputs 
for the same or less input from strictly a management point of 
view. We also are looking at school buildings. I know one of the 
things this committee i& particularly interested in are school build- 
ings. 

My review of school buildings around the country during curricu- 
lum audits, where we go in and look at everything from the boiler 
room to the classrooms, PE facilities, restrooms, everything, is that, 
for the most part, they are in pretty deplorable shape. 

School districts have not had the money or allocated the money 
for preventative maintenance plans. You have leaking roofs. You 
have poor wiring. We all know of the asbestos problem, which is 
not the fault of the schools probably at this point, but it's still 
there. 

We have school systems who, for example, don't allocate funds to 
change the filters in air conditioners so the filters get clogged and 
they burn out a motor. So they replace a $2,000 motor instead of a 
$2 filter; that type of thing. 

We find that teachers and administrators are extremely creative 
in how they can use buildings at times. They do e:tt;eptionally well 
in making do with what they have. School districts have simply not 
had the funds or allocated the funds, whichever way you want to 
look at it, to keep up with the growing deterioration of the school 
buildings themselves. 

We are also confronted, I think, with a design of school buildings 
nowadays which basically is^'t a whole lot different than the 
Quincy-graded school in lo48. Primarily, the school designs that we 
see right now are the same traditional kinds of design that we 
were all used probably when we went to school. They're a little 
fancier. They may have carpeting and air cond''*oning and better 
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ft '^ufl^^^^^ for old-style, lecture-style teaching. There's no 
flexibility built into It. So teachers and administrators are forced tS 

"vl SSaj^'ttughT ^ 
teS ^f<ltha*. school boards are somewhat reluctant to raise 

Another area that I'd like to comment on is just teaching. In mv 
travels and in domg curriculum audits around the country, I've 
had the chance to observe and talk with literally hundreds of 
teachers who are actually in the classroom doing the work. It is mv 
XtTheX^l ' ^ exemplary job with 

There are many school systems in the country who do not allo- 

JlSntfv "if K ' ^fS"^"^ ^ 5^=*"^"^ their jobs. I was 
recently m a distnct where they raised more money at the school 

S/T^^ ^^^^'^yu^'^ '^^^^^ doing other fundraisSg 
hnds of activities than they collected from local taxes. That wai 
the only way the pnncipals could actually collect enough money to 
nuW^i"' supplementary materials and other types of needed sup- 
plies for teachers so that they could do their job. 
.A^- • , . teachers actually do a very creative job. I think 
administrators assist them the best they can. We have manv ad- 
ministrators who are not prepared to be instructional leaders. They 
h»iu^^ ^* managing a building, even if it's a deteriorating 
ES"l"f T very good at perhaps manipulating a budget and 
h^l i I^t °^ P'?"^^ ^"1 textbooks, but most Idministratore 
n?t f to be instructional leaders. That is not 

part of preparation programs. 

It must be learned from other kinds of sources. Therefore, we 
P"""pals to make instructional decisions, and we call 
upon them to be instructional leaders and to do things they're not 
trained to do. That is not to condemn administrators as ml^be 2 
A="c?l!-^-''°"*^f e\P'"?P?'?t^.°" programs, maybe even the American 
steSnlStot ^'^-"^^-t- itself, since we do represent 

Rather to say that there's a lot to be done out there. There are 
°i.TPll^"o''^^'^;^^h^'"e's a definite answer. There's a definite 
thLt Sp*^^ Department of Education in the statel Part 5 

tr. purview, in my opinion, of the Federal Government 

i^mlf^^ programs m schools or the state government, unless it 
fhonW ^ 'i?'3^'T ^':^tly from the legislature, and then it 

l^f^n"^ • ^ think those kinds of decisions must come 

nrnLw^^"^^; ^ think rather, and probably a more practical aiJ 
proach for stete and Federal level is to look at the concept of qual^ 
dJn«SLnL^r that local school districts and state 

of t^^^fil ' ^'.u ''^'"^^^' ^^WP ^'^t, carrying out the mandates 
ot the state and the goals and objectives of the local district. 
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Of course, that's also a role of local administrators as quality 
control, to make sure that there's congruence between what is 
written, what's taught and what's tested and if there's unity 
among those three things. 

The state government also, of course, has many other roles. The 
one area, I think, where states could move would be in the area of 
quality control. I absolutely applaud states such as Kentucky and 
New Jersey who have had the courage to step out and say when 
iocal control fails, the state must do something. 

I tWnk that in some of the districts that I've been in to audit, it 
was absolutely mandatory that that occur, mandatory for boys and 
girls, regardless of local politics, regardless of bad feelings that are 
created between local people and state people or regardless of any- 
thing else. For the education of the young people in those districts, 
I think it's been a good thing. 

I would encouragp— if I were talking to state legislators— state 
legislators to seriously consider the same type of legislation wnich 
would put some teeth into a state department and truly give them 
a quality control type of a function. Unless there is legislation, ob- 
viously, it's not going to happen. 

Without something like that, there's little motivation on the part 
of local boards and local administrators and local teachers and 
local communities to move if they are, in fact, not doing the job. In 
some cases, a few cases, fortunately, local control is not working. In 
that case, the state must step in. 

At the Federal level, obviously, the Federal Government has al- 
ready established its role in terms of some programs in special edu- 
cation and other areas. I believe, too, that the Federal Government 
has a role in terms of quality control and in terms of identifying 
exemplary practices and seeing that those exemplary practices are 
made common practice. 

I know that the government has tried to do that betore, and 
those efforts have been somewhat lacking, to say the least, in 
terms of the ability to do that. I'm not sure what the solution is, 
but I think a role that is vitally needed. There are very good things 
going on around the country. 

There are exceptionally bright and talented teachers and admin- 
istrators and school board members and community members who 
are actively involved in their schools and doing very good things 
for students. Those things can be identified. They can be taught. 
They can be transferred to other school systems. 

It s a responsibility of state and Federal Government, I believe, 
and a role that's part of quality control, to provide that kind of a 
service and to obtain and create the methods and the means to 
assure that that happens. Otherwise, too many are going to be just 
left to muddle in what has been called the sea of mediocrity. 

Also, I want to just comment, since I brought that up, that state- 
ments like that, in calling administrators the blob and other 
things, other type of finger-pointing activities by state and Federal 
Government officials, does nothing to help the situation, to raise 
the productivity of schools and to make kids learn more. Rather, 
what it does is to belittle, to deemphasize and basically cut down 
on the very thing we're tr3dng to achieve. 
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I would strongly encourage state government and Fpdpral Pnv 

hf "J^^^^'n^ ^ tyP« °f a banSrSsrWeL can 

rl^^i Pl^^«- Excuses can be madfL Sin? 

There are enough excuses to go around. There's enough bKe to 

5Xng. °' P°^"""g ^"g^'-^ at school boarS dtl^s 

Basically, what I would like to see would be state and P^dpr^l 

tZZTf\ ^T^l"^",g l°^al comminities and S govirn 
ments and local schoo boards in identifying what it is we neld to 
do m a local community to assure that we have an educated dtf 
zenry and then to do it, to do the things that are necessSv 

?omSi«S IZTT ^ f ve lind of Z rXer'SanI 

competitive kind of way, to assure that that happens. 

meZ«on A? collalK)ration, all there'Kg to be is frag- 

mentation. As soon as you fragment the types of programs thit 
you re domg you are also going to get fragmented Ste Vr^t 
mented resulte will not leadls to whire we go " 

Inank you for your time. ^ 

wh^n T^ildl?- '^^"^ y^'y I was very concerned 

Sducat oSTi?™rf\'"°'] administrators are not trained t^ be 
education leaders. Id hoped that had changed, but apparently i? 

holIS?v,i^ ^^^^ about quality, I have a jacket I wear around 
h£ alfT.V,?"^^'^^'" ^. that from my compaSy 

S '^aU V or Iton -'^Pri' r^""g T-shirts and jackets that 

t^fSrtSlJn^ret^te-r^rrrobfe^^^^ -'^^ «^ 

Ms. Robinson. I was lucky. 

Mr. GooDUNG. We welcome you to our panel. 
^"^Jn^^SL^^ STEPHANIE hOBINSON, DIRECTOR, EDUCATION 

th^toSSr-TS'n^k Mr. Chairman and members of 

TT,lo T ®1 Thank you very much for inviting the Natioral 
^Amt^h^FfwT^^.i'' symposium. Todly I'm goS 
tion Sfnrm^ ^^^^ in the chain o?edGc^ 

o,?Ji-r n™' *h?t s community and parent involvement more 
specifically community mobilization for education chang? 

1 have some prepared testimony that I have submitted to „n„ 
^1 nr^f^^S^ *f ^u^S^J^S^* ^^'"^ °f that. Before I do,T w^nt to ffi 

^ hatviu wUrl^^t^h^T^ U'-^"" ite n3 afmiSls 

iSzi will know about us as an organization. 

We have as I said 113 affiliates in 37 states and the District of 

S^i^c'SJjftrf ^"""^If/" the 50 largestThJd dkfricte in 
the country. We serve 2Vz million African-American students «nS 
families in our communities. That's about Vs of the AfrSan Am^r? 
can students in the public school system Atrican-Amen- 
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In 1986, the Urban Leag'ie made education its national initiative 
and a priority program area. Since that time, we have involved all 
of our affiliates in community-based education support programs 
designed to improve education of African-American students, the 
outcomes for those students, by providing direct services such as 
tutoring, mentoring, guidance and test-taking skills, early child- 
hood services and parent involvement. 

We've raised over $15 million to support these efforts from pri- 
vate and corporate sources. We have moved to a level now that we 
are looking at ways to mobilize large and broad coalitions of groups 
on a local, state and national level to advocate for policies and pro- 
gram changes that will benefit our constituency and, indeed, will 
benefit the public school students of this country as a whole. 

The missing link, as I said, in the chain of reform is of communi- 
ty and parent involvement. It's like the weather; everybody talks 
about it and it's been identified as a serious need, but nobody has 
really looked at ways in which it can really affect change. 

However, there are school systems and communities, which I'll 
talk about, that have mobilized constituencies for educational 
change. The need to establish an informed and involved constituen- 
cy is there because institutions are not going to change. School sys- 
tems are not going to change. The previous speaker talked about 
the needs in public school systems. 

What we have to do is not only work within the system to make 
those changes but provide people in the community, parents, com- 
munity groups, with the information they need so that they can 
push for the changes externally and support educators in their ef- 
forts to change. 

Broad coalitions that advocate for the interest of all students are 
absolutely essential. There are specific conditions that need to be 
evidenced or in evidence where mobilization efforts can be success- 
ful. It's no accident that the cities that are experiencing some 
progress in educational reform are cities where there has been sig- 
nificant community involvement. 

Now, I'm going to talk about some specific cities, and they are 
listed in your testimony. The characteristics of these cities where 
successful, broad-based coalitions have been formed and where 
thers has been movement are as follows. They have staff people. 
They have people who are designated as persons whose job it is to 
mobilize and inform community groups. 

They have established specific goals for themselves as coahtions, 
as entities. They know where they want to go in education reform. 
They have fund-raising capabilities. They have information dis- 
semination capabilities. That's critical. 

We, in the Urban League, have a long history of forming coali- 
tions and mobilizing communities. One of the things that we re 
finding in our efforts to mobilize communities for educational 
change is that unless you have timely and relevant information, 
unless you can— like the previous speaker talked about, data in 
school systems needed to be turned into information so it can be 
used— we also, on the outside, those of us mobilizing for education- 
al change, need to have data converted to information so that we 
can use it to inform the public so they in turn can use it to orga- 
nize the change. 
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uJ^}} specifically about that. Not only do vou have to 

have the data, but you have to have a way of getting ft to ioole 
mSi^'of St£%^"^°vf'""*^°" dissemination or you have to Rve a 
TndTo ^ ^ P'^' ^' '•^'^^^ announcemente 

inPlKif,f'^®^ri? negotiation skills because we're talk- 

ing about coalition building and mobilization activities WeVe not 

,wte°"^'*?'?*^"°"v: When you talk coalition buiS ng; the SoX 

Sl^ """^t know how to negotiate for change. ^' ^ ^ 
niSfon T otw ""^^f monitoring all of this outside of the orga- 

sMtr^.^^^^^^^^^^^^^ "3 affii^ar- 

to provide an example of what I've said. In Sprinefield Ohio ^ht 

il^2Ld to'^h^'r ^".^""^^ *° change people 
elected to the school boards so that more African-Anier^an nnH 

lle^de^iShb ifa 'df^^^t^ ^" school gS^SrnaTceT^^^^ 
nAn 7^°®^niP m a class action suit was provided bv the local 

linrS.iff'^- V"^ J"^'" *? been that therf has Wen m^e 
sXl bo?rd governance!'™ 

TlSn T^^^f ""^ this case study is that while the 

intZtStiZw Iffhft^ if'" '^^/"S?' '^^y ^^^^ work! 
sSLol b.°.^'"'^' ^'^tb the children in the 

S^is'^and 'gSt ce^^^^^^^ ^^^^'^^'"^ ^^^^^^^ -'^h - tutoring 

ernaSe ^d to nLni^tvf^''?'^^ ^^""^^ to change the school gov- 
Tw"«Lf f fu-^"^®,tb® involvement n -hool governance 
autng^se^to ^^^^^^ communities fof educXnl 

I think you've probably all heard about Miami and some of tV,A 
^pK^^* ^'•t baP.Pening in Dade County. SrCo^nty hSS imnTe 
Srn^ the school-based management plan in a sp^JifiTfSer Sl 
Jty, J"p^u* ^"^"^^ '^^^trict. They were able to iSment thit b^ 
cause of the involvement of the total commuSty T^r?oc«l TIrh«t 
iiltlfihe^.Xo'l ^«rd, established a ?o^1ttee! worte 

thf fel;^^^^^^^^^^^^ i— on to parents in' 

manaTemSn^Dla'S^ hi ^"P/^j^tendenf decided on the school-based 
^^Z=^^^S^^^g-^ -01- 
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and mobilize parents on the local level so that they will know how 
to be involved and they will know the issues that they need to be 
advocating for. . . . , i_ -x j 

Another example in another school district that has been cited as 
moving toward education reform is the Pittsburgh school district. 
Again, the local Urban League and other community ^oups were 
very much involved in forming coalitions, in bringing in the dus^ 
ness community, bringing in the higher education community and 
not only worlcing with the coalition but seeing to it that that infor- 
mation got Xjo the constituents, the local constituents, the local con- 
sumers of education, that is the parents. , J . . 

I want to talk a little bit about Chicago and what we re doing m 
Chicago. As you know, Chicago is experimenting with or is imple- 
menting a m^or decentralization ' Tort in its schools. In order for 
that to work, the parents and those involved in those local school 
committees must be informed and must have the kind of knowl- 
edge about school governance and curriculum and administrative 
procedures and exemplary programs that they need in order to 
make informed decisions. , . xi_ x i i 

How are they going to do that? One of the ways is that the local 
Urban League has been involved in providing training for the locai 
school governance committees in Chicago; not enough. We don t 
have enough of the resources to do the job that we know could and 
should be done, but it is a start. It has, I think, demonstrated what 
can be done with coalitions and mobilization for educational 

^^Nov^ I want to talk a little bit more specifically about what hap- 
pened in Rochester. Everybody has talked about Rochester, the 
City of Rochester as being on the forefront of educational change. 
There were some things that happened in Rochester prior to the 
superintendent announcing his major ref-^nn efforts. 

There was one event that kicked off the whole Rochester educa- 
tion reform. I will share that with you. The local Urban League, 
early on in that city, sought to honor the graduates of the city s 
high schools with some scholarships. They went to the school 
system and said, give us the names of the students who are eligible. 

To their horror, they found an infinitesimally small number ot 
students who were eligible to receive the awards. That lad them to 
begin to look at why this was true. They 'hen began to gather data 
on the school svstem, data on school achievement, formed a group 
called the Neighborhood Task Force. . , . , r • r 

That led to a series of events that Fd like to kind of inform you 
of First, there were five phases in the Rochester education and 
reform. I call it the pre-refcrm commi .lity mobilization activities. 
The first phase was an information-gathering phase, as I said, 
where the local Urban League and other community groups began 
to look at what exactly was the situation with the students in the 

schools. , . x-s u 1 J 

They involved in this process the school unions, the school ad- 
ministrators, as well a? outside groups. That's a very important 
actor. They launched a series of speakouts, education speakouts in 
the broad segment of the population involved in these speakouts. 

It is important to note that these speakouts were organized such 
that they would not dissolve into just complaint sessions, ihey 
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were organized such that they came out with solutions as well as 
identifications to problems. That was a very important phase of 
that mobilization activity, the identification of the problem and in- 
volving broad s^ments of the population teachers, students, 
unions, teacher's unions, church groups, all in these speakouts. 

The speakouts were televised by the local televisior. I talked 
about the media being involved. There was extensive press cover- 
age. Phase four of the speakouts led to a series of town meetings in 
different sections of the town. Also, in these town meetings, the 
participants included parents, educators, clergy people, business 
persons. Again, they were structured to be solution-oriented. 

They began to talk about the fact that education in this commu- 
nity was everybody's problem. So everybody had to be involved in 
the solution. So there was a groundswell of activity and a kind of a 
marshalling call to action. Out of these town meetings, school 
action conimittees were convened and an extensive report was 
issued, a city-wide task force was formed, community roundtables 
were held. 

There was a business task force, an edu-action project which was 
the business task forces effort to monitor the implementation of 
business-related activities in the schools. There were foundations, 
colleges, churches, human service agencies who joined in the initia- 
tive. It all culminated in a call to action and recommendations for 
educational change which are being implemented now in some 
form or another. 

Now we've learned some things about this mobilization effort, 
but I wanted you to get a sense of complexity of the involvement, 
of the community in Rochester. It is one of the factors - a really 
believe that has led to Rochester's being able to do some of the in- 
novative kinds of things that they have done. 

Now, there are some specific characteiistics of all of these activi- 
ties that have given them some assemblance of success. The com- 
munity-based education organizations advocacy coalitions in these 
cities all had access to pertinent information. They had the ability 
to analyze their findings of this information and get it out to the 
people that needed to be informed in a timely fashion. 

They had r^lar cor munications and positive working relation- 
ships with school and city officials. It didn't mean that they didn't 
come to conflict at certain times over some issues, but their regular 
communication and their negotiative posture made it possible to 
work through the conflicts that arose and the conflicts that are 
still arising, I might add. 

They also had— all of these cities have multiple channels for ex 
ternal communications and a constant way of feeding information 
into the process and getting it back to the people who need it to 
make their positions known and to advocate for change. 

Here I might say that this issue of information is one thing that 
you can do, that the Federal Government can do to make informa- 
tion more readily available to those of us, the CBOs, who are work- 
ing in the area. 

As you have already established the Education Research and In- 
formation Clearinghouses, the ERIC centers, these ERIC centers 
have a wealth of information. It is information that we need, but it 
IS not available to us because of the way it is housed, the format 
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that it is in, and because of the lack of resources that the centers 
have to work with groups and to make the information available to 
us. 

So there are ways that we could talk about that would make 
these centers and their information much, much more relevant and 
useful to those of us who are working in this field because informa- 
tion is key to this process, information and timely use of it. 

WeVe learned from Rochester that we have to mobilize all of the 
stakeholders in this process and that the participation of parents 
or parent surrogates are important. When I talk about parents, Fm 
talLuig about community groups, such as ours, that act on behalf 
of students whose parents may not be able to mobilize, to be mobi- 
lized. 

-Another thing that we've learned is the necessity for constant 
outside monitoring of this process. So that, I think, gives you an 
example of how community mobilization, I think, works for educa- 
tional chaise. We think, in the Urban League, that there will be 
no significant education change unless there is the involvement 
and the oiobilization of communities in this process. As I said 
before, I think this is the missing link. 

Before I end, I want to talk a little bit about also the idea of 
choice in all of this, of choice for improving education. As an educa- 
tional practitioner, I worked in a school district that you may have 
heard about, Montclair public schools, that has had a choice pro- 
gram for some time. I was involved in the implementation of that 
choice program. 

I think choice alone, as a way of improving public education, is 
ineffective. I know that the controlled choice programs and the 
other recommendations can only work under certain conditions. If 
choice is going to be a factor or used to improve public education, 
there are certain other conditions that have to go along with it. 

There has to be, in the district, a plan for improving education 
service delivery. There has to be a plan for improving curriculum. 
There has to be a plan for improving the teaching, the way teach- 
ers teach. Thei-e has to be a plan for improving buildings, if that's 
a factor, and there has to be a plan for and a commitment to in- 
volving a total community in the process. 

Choice plans, if they are going to work and if they are going to 
be equitable, cost a lot of money. The cost is incurred because there 
needs to be very specific administrative oversight in order to make 
sure that all kids and parents get an opportunity to be involved in 
choosing the schools and the kind of education ' -ogram that is ap- 
propriate for them. 

You have to have this commitment on the part of the local 
board. It has to be a commitment on the part of the administration 
to make those resources available to the school districts where 
choice is a factor. 

The Urban League has been involved in each of the choice meet- 
ings that have been held around the country. We will be, at the 
end of those meetings, issuing what we feel is a statement concern- 
ing the only conditions under which parental choice is acceptable 
as a way of improving the educational service delivery in this coun- 
try. 
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Mr. Chairman, it's been my pleasure and a challenge to work 
with the National Urban League to support the efforts of our local 
affiliates at the state and local level to advocate for policy change 
and changes that will benefit all of our students. 

I think the public school experiment that we have in this coun- 
try is like no other. The school district that I referred to had 8,000 
students but 27 different languages, 27 different languages repre- 
sented. We had to educate all of those students. It's unlike any 
other, I think, school system in the world that tries to do that. 

We, I think, know what to do. We have the evidence of what 
works in public education. The previous speaker talked about the 
same thing. I would reiterate and support his contention or his 
comment that the role of the Federal Government should be to 
help identify those strategies that are successful in improving edu- 
cation and not only identify but provide incentives for those strate- 
gies to be replicated throughout the country. 

In closing, as I said, I think that educators in the general popula- 
tion, we know what to do. We know what improved schools— we 
only need the will and the money to do it. I'll close by sharing with 
you our National Urban League statement, and that is, "Working 
together, we can make a difference." 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Stephanie Robinson follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. I am pleased to have the 
opportunity to appear before vou todav to describe the progress of recent 
initiatives undertaken by the National Urban Leaffue and others to build local 
capacities for the advocacy of educational improvement. 

The National Urban Leaffue and its affiliate local network have a lonffstandi iff 
record of involvement with urban education. In 1985« the National Urban Leaffue 
be^an a major initiative to siffnificantly improve education {see APPENDIX A). As 
a leadinff orffanization for the interests of urban life and particularly in the lues 
of the minority trroups which populate the nation's cities, the Urban Leaffue is m 
a unique position to help foster educational improvement throuffh community action 
and public advocacy. 

In recent vears, the public spotliffht has been cast dramatically on the 
shortcomings of public education with the most harsh focus frequently cast upon 
urban schools. The list of serious problems confronting public education has 
become a familiar and disparaffinff litany, dropouts, low student achteyement, teen 
preffnancvi dwinalinff financial resources* deterioratinff school buildinffs, shortaffes 
of quality teachers, etc. The affenda for improvinff education is quite full for all 
education institutions and even more demandinff for the nation's urban communities. 

Left u'.attendud. these issues hold due consequences not onh for thr 
futures of mi ^lons of children, but also for the economic, social and political Avell 
beinff of the nation as a uhole. The business community! perhaps much more than 
other entities* has become increasinfflv aware of the vital link between a \t ell- 
educated citizenry and the country's stabilit\ and f^rowth. Business leaders lodffe 
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the frequent complaint that adequately educated and trained amplovees are in 
short supply. Thev particularly are cominff to view the health and security of 
cities as directly correlated to their enterprises* opportunities for success. 

However, although the corporate world is slowly awakeninff to the acute 
needs and pivotal importance of education, especially urban education, business 
interests alone will not trenerate the level of support and movement needed to 
propel education to the forefront of the nation's attention. A wider coahtion of 
communitv interests focused directlv on education is crucial to effectivelv 
addressing; the current arrav of complex challen^res. 

Yet, to a lartre extent, urban education is isolated from the forces that must 
be mobilized if todav's schools are to surmount their problems. As a recent Rand 
Corporation document, The Federal Role in Education: A Strategy for the 1990*s,* 



"Schools have too manv liabilities to be attractive to ambitious 
politicians, cost too much to be popular with business and taxpaver 
ffroups. involve too low-status a Croup of professionals to attract the 
attention of the academic community and provide services that are too 
low quality to retain the middle class patronaffe. The result is that 
central-city schools are isolated from the mainstream of civic, political 
and economic life. Left to their own resources, they will become less 
well-funded, more controversial, lower quality and more secreffated bv 
race and income." 



Df»«?T>»lP \ho nrp\aitinff ^^nlatinn nf thp nation's urh»n srhonls. th^re are 
promising examples of how community interests can be marshalled on behalf of 
schools. Another recent Rand Corporation studv. Educational Progress: Cities 



Paul T. Hill. The Federal Role in Education: A Stratef?y for the 1990*s. National 
Center on Education and the Economv, 1989. p. 7. 
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Mobilize to Improve Their Schools.^ describes the consensus building approaches 
undertaken in six cities which have resulted in both improved educational services 
and a broader base of political support for schools. 

For example. Atlanta schools, once racked by divisive racial problems, are 
building a strong base of community support, white fliirht to th- suburbs and a 
len«thv deseirretfation fight, which included a court mandate to hire a black 
superintendent, took its toll in terms of low morale amoa.' staff and low 
expectations for students in the seventies. 

As the new black superintendent. Alonzo Crim beffan ihe toujrh task of 
rebuilding the system first by positioning himself as an advocate of all children, 
black and white, and second by personally campaijyninff for communitv-based school 
reform among the city's power brokers. He tapped /tlanta's powerful corporate 
and university base and caSled upon minority leaders from churches and small 
businesses to accoir.plish ^oals which were identified through community-wide 
polling. Crim left the Atlanta schools in June. 1988. 

Although the schools still face serious problems, his efforts snored up the 
system's foundation and built commitment among school board members and 
business and higher education leaders to pursue continued impro^ ement. 



le 



In Pittsburgh, leadership for system-wide improvement surfaced amonc tli 
city's business and civic organizations, as well as the teacheni' union, in the carlv 



-Arthur E. wise. Paul T. Hill and Leslv Shapiro. Eduaitional Progress: Cities 
Mobilize to Improve Their Schools. The Rand Corporation. January 1989. p. 46. 
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1980*8. Tension over desejjrogaticn* declininjr lest scores* while flijrht* and teacher 
strikes prompted open Board conflict. On becominif superintendent in 1982* 
Richard Wallace ^rarnered support for lonsf-term priorities that emanatcsd from a 
comprehensive needs assessment and extensive public input. He then translated 
these priorities to curriculum and staff development reforms and soujrht financial 
support from corporate and community leaders throujrh his membership in a 
regional business and civic organization. 

Cincinnati schools* struggling with many of the same problems as Atlanta and 
Pittsburgh, have also realized district-vide progress as the result of strong 
communitv-based involvement. Corporate giants such as Proctor and Gamble and 
Kroger are committing time* expertise* service, and resources to improve schools 
and influence state aid legislation. 

In addition, Memphis* Miami* and San Diego, the three other urban school 
systems included in the Rand study* have made significant strides toward district- 
wide school improvement. In each oi the six systems* communitv mobilization* 
support, and involvement have played a kev role in initialing and sustaining 
progress. In each of these six cities, civic* corporate, and educational leaders have 
rekindled a genuine interest in and enthusiasm for school reform. As a result, a 
stronff consensus on long-term educational priorities has ignited and continues to 
bi» f.jW«-c L\ uid«h jjnd readih available informatiori about sUulent pei formam'* . 
the community's needs> and school resources. 

Studies of community mobihzation efforts reveal that successfu* organizations 
of this nature share several traits. Among these are: 
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at least one full-lime staff member 
clear and specific ffoals 
a well-developed fund-raising capabililv 
issue-research capabilities 
information dissemination vehicles 



o 



negotiation skills 



0 



skill in monitoring and assessing government or local acencv 
pro rams 



The s\-ccess of these efforts also depends on an ability to relate its local 
concerns to the "bigger picture" of national affairs, a characteristic which 
sociologist Janice Perlman has labeled "issue iro\%th from neighborhood to nation. " 
Equally important to the productivit\ community mobilization attempts are 
access to support networks that provide appropnate training and technical 
assistance and coalition building with other s^tch croups and supportive third 
parties. 

In Washinijton, D.C.. two organizations which have met with considerable 
success in improving the Disti ict of Columbia Public Schools mirror raan^ of these 
traits. Parents United for the D.C. Public Schools and the Washington Parent 
Group Fund both have had a substantial impact on local public education. 

Parents United*s mission has primarily been to increase the school system's 
budget and to channel these funds to the most glaring areas of need. Through 
fact-finding and analvsis. the organization of parental pressure, and orchestration 
of awareness campaigns. Parents United has contributed to results such as smaller 
classes, a full day pr*»-kindercarten program, testing of incoming teachers, 
elimination of a residency requirement for teachers, increases in textbooks and 
supr)ii»'S an<i facilities ti»pii>\ onu'nls. 

The Parent Group Fund supports parents representing 50 schools to provide 
enriched educational experiences and in securing basic repaits, services and 
resources from the school svstem. In its eight-vear history, the Fund has drawn 
major fiscal support for these schools ar.d has equipped parents in its member 
schools to take an assertive and proactive role in improving their children's 
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educational environments. 

In a recent self-assessment, these organizations identified some major 
factors which have led to their accomplishments and arc essential to their 
continued effectiveness: 

o Access to pertinent school data and a sophisticated ability in 
analyzing; data and presentinjr findings to a variety of 
audiences: 

o Resular communications and interactions uith ihe orsanization's 
support base as wcH as positive working relationships with 
school end city officials: and 

o Multiple channels for external communications: media releases 
and ''events;" op-ed articles and feature news items: a resular 
radio se^rmenl testimony at public meetings and hearinfrs. 

One of the more ambitious and far-reachinc examples of community 
mobilization on behalf of urban education has been the recent work conducted in 
Rochester* New York under the leadership of the local Urban LeaKue. 

In 1985« the Rochester Education Initiative was launched with two primary 
objectives: '*to inform the total community of the crisis of low academic 
achievement within the public school system and to involve the total comraunlt^ tn 
a set of strategies to correct this problem." 

The initial plan included five phases of activity. First* meetinffs invohinp 
relisious, nci{;hborhood« fraternal* business* human ser\ice and Governmental 
orf^anizations were held to gain vide support for the initiative. As a result 62 
community interests endorsed the coals of the initiative. 

Pha.se U comprised thn f t ducat lun ' spt'.iKtujts. \ i:»»r.ts. edurators .ii.c 
students were the focus of each of these meetines which helped earner addilional 
awareness and support for the total effort. The Urban Leacue thei. sponp .red a 
conference with communitv leaders from a broad cross-section of interests 1 Phase 
III). The outcome of the conference was the development of an acttoii plan to 
"address the problem of the larce and Cruwinc number of voung people who are 
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failing; in our city schools," 

In Phase IV. ncii?hborhood orjjonizotions and sclllcmenl houses were enlisted 
to act aa lead agencies in settinjr up a series of 12 Town Meetings. An intensive 
media campaign was mounted to advertise the meelincs and video hurhhchts of the 
earlier speakouts were used to stimulate discussions. At the town mcctinirs. 
initiative leaders proposed the formation of "school-based action" committees, 
comprised of parents, educators, clercv. business persons, students and community 
residents. These commillees were desicned lo seiv« as the means for adoressinir 
and resolving issues of student performance and educational accountabiht\ . 

The School Action Committees were convened by the school principal and a 
community volunteer and charced with the .Job of undertokinc at least one pro.iect 
which they felt would substantjall.\ improve student achievement. Fact sheets w\ih 
pertinent school data on attendance, discipline and acaderaica were provided to 
help the committees identifv specific areas in need of attention. 

As o follow-up to ihe formation of the committees, the Urban LeaCue created 
a City-wide sleerinc committee to meet periodically and serve as a forum for the 
School Action Committees lo shqre information about their projects, to identify 
resources needed for the projects and lo e.xplore the project's replication 
possibilities. The Urban LeaCue also secured local foundation fundinc lo hire a 
staff coordinator lo provide continuous technical and ort?anizinjr support tr» the 
committees. 

In addition to the school-basud committees, a number of other oversight, 
advocacy and service programs were beCun. These included: 

A rit v-W{dP TMsk Fnrroi Thii Croup r«»nrf>snntintr all sncm^nts of tho 
coinmunit.\ isKU.-d ;ts 'CbW to Vtion ' n porl in .^larch 19K6. The tfporl 
included specific actions on behalf of education to be token by 
virtually every croup, acency and organization in the citv of 
Rocheeter. 

A Community Round tabic: This croup was estobhshed to serve as a 
mechanism for monilorinjr the implementoUon of the "Call to Action" 
recommendationL and for communicating and coordinating activities 
initiated in response to the task force report. 
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A BuainesH Task Force : Throuijh the Rochester Chamber of Comwerce 
and the Industrial Monoftement Council, this (troup of private sector 
representatives wao formed. This task force released its study of 
business involvement in education as part of the "Call to Action" 
report, urging the private sector to undertake partnerships with 
schools, market the importance of education, offer job placement 
assistance! help train school personnel and provide manoi^ement and 
problem-solvinft support. 

Edu/Action Project ; As a result of the business task force efforts, 
this project wos be<Cun with a full-time director to monitor the 
implementation of the business-related recommendations in the "Call to 
Action** report 

Marketing Education Task Force : Top communications experts in 
Rochester Joined forces and initiated a major print and electronic 
media campai((n extollini; the theme, ''Rochester runs on brainpower - 
- Better education is everybody'** job." 

Center for Education Development : CED is a nonprofit ori^anization 
established to bring private resources to the schools. The center has 
administered "mini-icranf* awards to schools for enrichment activities 
and innovative programs. 



Foundations, colleges, churches, and human service agencies also joined in 
the Rochester Education Initiative. The school district enacted several of the "Call 
to Action** recommendations. Literally thousands of Rochester citizens joined m 
this massive support effort for the public schools. The flow of resources tc the 
schools was so great, the system had difficulty absorbing all of the fisca 3nd 
human support. 



These efforts drew national attention and Rochester was often cited for its 
potential as a model community for urban school reform. Howc\cr. b> their own 
admission, the community and school leaders believe the clamor and praise mn.v 
have been somewhat premature. 



Budget cuts in 1988-89 forced the school s>stem to abandon us dropout 
prevention programs, lose attendance officers, cut aid for earh inteivcntion 
kindergarten programs as well as funds foi school-based planninu and parent 
involvement. 
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Additionally, after its initial strong start, the Center for Educational 
Development is unable to find the financial support to continue its mission. The 
Education Round Table has yet to assume the strong monitoring role for which it 
was established. Conpounding these problems is a deterioration m the relationship 
between the teachers union and the school system. Although disheartening, 
these instances of setbacks and tension have not laid the initiative to rest. The 
promise of change has not diminished; however, the initiative leaders have 
experienced some lessons in the complexities and time required to institute 
meaningful school improvements. 

One such lesson has been the need for external monitoring systems to 
carefullv oversee the implementation of improvement measures and plans. Another 
has been Ihe recognition that without a strong parent education component, 
parents are unliko^v to offer the full participation whi. h is so critical to the 
improvement efforts. 

In a proposal to establish the Rochester Center for Citizen Involvement m 
Education, an entity designed to provide both independent monitoring and technical 
resources for parents, the Rochester Urban League described these hard-learned 
lessons: 

"Indeed, Rochester's confidence in its own institutions* capacity lor 
reform mav account for its neglecting the development of outside 
monitoring systems. It has given little attention" to building the 
community-based institutions and structures that will assure that the 
reforms will remain true to their goals... (Furthermore,l without a 
strong parent education and support effort, low-income parents are 
not likely to feel comfortable in school-governance forums." 

The Rochester Education Initiative offers stirring testimony to the 
possibilitios of community-based action and advocacv for school improvement. The 
effoit also demonstrates the comple\it\ of the schcwl lefaiiii puicess .ind the ke\ 
obstacles which often lie in the path of school improvement. 

The successes and pitfalls to communitv n'jbilization movements are borne 
out in the Rochester experience as well as m the other previously mentioned cities 
which are mounting strong broad-based efforts to improve their school:;. These 
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cities have shown the promise and ez^ty positive results which can come from 
concerted advocacy and coalition-builaing strategies. They also provide indications 
of the key cc ^nents needed for successful work in this area. Determined 
leadership* cleai vernal and external communications, external monitoring of plans, 
fac'-findinfT and analysis capabilities are repeatedly cited as amonJJ the most 
critical factors for success. 

We can summarize what ve have learned from the experiences of these cities. 
It seems clear thai certain injjredients are essential for comprehensive urban 
school reform* Amont? them: 

0 mobilissation of all stakeholders — business, parents, educators - 
- for the purpose of establishing a positive climate for reform 
and devising a recovery plan which key sectors support. 

o pa* ticipation of parents in the affairs of Iheir schools and ^he 
education of their children. 

o monitoring; the impler:%ntation of reform to assure that it 
penetrates the classroom and benefits kids. 

Some aspects of educational reform are primarily the responsibility of 
educators themselves. But the three key tasks enumerated above must be 
performed by informed* sophisticated external entities which enjoy the support 
and respect of all major community sectors. 

Clearly, schools must be reestablished as an essential central concern of the 
entire urban community and of the nation. Unfortunately, at present the requisite 
leadership in articulatini; the needs of schools and mobilizinir disparate — and 
often competmir — community interests has not emerged or been clearly identified. 
A reoojrnized advocate and distinct "voice" on behulf of urban education is greatly 
necdco. 

The need for advocacy and community mobilization on behalf of education 
becomes even more apparent \*hen the composition of the nation's urban centers 
is considered. Urban school districts serve lar^e numbers of poor, African 
American and other minority students and their families — the very groups which 
often have the ccrealest educational needs and the least clout and means to address 
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those needs. Who then can speak out forcefully for these citizens* educational 
concerns'* Who can also serve as a catalyst for focusing; diverse community 
interests into action on behalf of better urban schools? 
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APPENDIX A 

NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE Ei»UCATION INITIATIVE 

In response to the current ari*ay of educational prob2«ms and the failures of 
educational systems to provide quality educ&tion for a larf^e sefTinent of the 
minority student population, in 1985. the Urban Leasrue leadership passed the 
Resolution on Public Educatk)n (see Appendix B) which called upon each affiliate to 
develop direct service and advocacj projzrams which emphasized, community 
mobilization, systemic change, academic assistance and student support services. 

As of today, all 113 Urban Leai^e affiliates have launched Education 
Initiative proj^rans or support activities for the improvement of academic 
achievement in their local communities. The various programs have directly served 
more than 60,000 students. The affiliates have raised more than $15 million dollars 
in support of these programs; an additional $3.5 million in scholarships for urban 
students have been awarded under the initiative's auspices. 

The National Urban League has undertaken a number of additional activities 
in support of the Initiative. A Superintendents Task Force was formed to assist 
affiliates develop fornial collaborations with school systems. The American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, the world's largest federation of 
scientific and engineering societies supports the initiative by providing technical 
assistance to affiliates in math and science program development. Additionally, the 
Education Testing Service recently began a five-year program to help affiliates 
develop services to increase student access to post- secondary education. 

The Work of Affiliates 

Inder ihe auspices of tiip Edufj;aliun ;nktiati\e. more than 300 programs to 
increase the academic success of urb^sn students have been launched. These 
efforts range from after-school tutorials, career counseling. d»*opout and drug 
abuse prevention programs to the more comprehensive community-wide mobilization 
undertaken in Rochester. Sew York. 
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Examples of other affiliates' advocacy and coalition-buildingr work are: 

o Pittsburg h. Pennsylvania ; This city's Initiative effort is multi-faceted, 
including; major programs involving local churches, the busines;^ 
community and parents. The Parent Involvement Program was designed 
to increase parenUl action with the schools; the Pittsburgh Urban 
League developed a parent training model based on this program vrhich 
is now being disseminated to all League affiliates. 

o New Orleanst Louisiana : This city's Urban League has focused on 
buildinir wide community jupport for increased school fundinff and for 
identifying needed eduoilional reforms. In September 1988, the Urban 
League of New Orleans convened a major conference of edticators« 
administrators, union officials, teachers and corporate representatives 
to develop educational improvement recommendations. The resulting 
"Diamond head Report" outlined concrete and detailed recommendations 
to be considered by the Louisiana state government. 

o Norfo3k. Virginia : Another example of community mobilization is the 
Norfolk Urban Lease's Educational Task Force which is comprised of 
55 key city leaders representing various segments of the population. 
The task force has held numerous community "speak-outs," set specific 
goals based on their data gathering activities and launched a series of 
action plans for improving Norfolk's schools. 

o Seattle. Was»iington : The advocacy activities of this affiliate are 
directed toward addressing the over representation of African American 
students in disciplinary actions, special education classes and low 
academic courses. This Disproportionality Task Force is a major effort 
to increase academic achievement and promote equal opportunity in the 
Seattle Public Schools. 
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APPENDIX B 

A RESOLUTION ON PUBLIC EDUCATION 
Adopted in 1985 by the National Urban Uague Delegate Assembly 

WHEREAS more than 60% of all black public school studenls in the country attend 
school in a community served by an Urban League affiliate. 

AND WHEREAS, the Urban League Movement has gathered to celebrate 75 years of 
C^i^^^iVeR U fitting thai it pause to develop and support a movement-w:de pi^^rain 
thai wni invX^^ U>-^«n League affiliate in an all out effort to improve 

educational achievement among black public school students. 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, that: 

o An initiative be implemented in every Urban League city by September 
1986; 

o Said initiative will respect the diversity which exists amon« Urban 
League affiliates; 

o A Plan of Action be developed over the coming year which will focus on 
public school students in (trades pre K-12; 

o Advocacy to improve the delivery of services from Public School 
Systems to increase the achievement levels of all black students vnll 
continue to be the lynch-pin of educational acUv.t.es throughout the 
Movement. 

LET IT BE FURTHER RESOLVED THAT: 

o In addition every Urban League will provide supplemental educational 
services to a specifically targeted group of students. 

o Such services be designed and implemented so that after a five-year 
period there will be significant, measurable results; 

o The National Urban League and each of its 113 affiliates pledge to use 
Iheir human and fis,^ ai resources lo Ihis efiori. 

flY THIS ACTIOS. LET IT BE KNOWN that this thrust reaffirms our recognitionthat 
Tbas^c strength Urban League Movement lies in its ability to mobilize people 

to demonstrate concern for people. 

FURTHERMORE, this is a call to all black people to assume far greater responsibility 
for the educational destinies of black youth. 
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Ms. Robinson. You're welcome. 
ri^'S^''^^^ ?^ I see Mr. Shanker has ar- 

S partidp^ate?" ^ ™°™ent to catch your breath or are you ready 

Mr. SnANRER. I'm ready. 

JdiJ^h'i^2-<^''^\ Mr. Chairman, I'd like you to know that I 
^ St *H® Secretary of Education and the Secretary of Labor 
Wiat Mr. Shanker may be the leader educator in the countr,. Now. 

^V"^ ^'^"P.P^ that, be sure you have 50 

cents with you because it will take that, too. 

telwtrfeT T ijf^-. T^^ ^ ^ symposium where you do all the 
te^g. We do al the listenmg. Hopefully, then, we will be moti- 

^on of Co^^"" ^^^"""^^ ^^"^ '^"""S y«^'s 
Do we have a vote? I guess we better recess. That will rive him a 
'teS*.] 50 cents for ?he coffee 

w^?;.^?"^^-, ^'^' can have quiet in the hearing room, 
we are still mvolved m a symposium. We have two presenters. At 
this time, we will hear from Mr. Shanker. 

STATEMENT OF AL SHANKER, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF TEACHERS, WASHINGTON, DC 
Mr. Shanker. Thank you very much for this opportunity to 
of w^.fw*h"^^''>*.^ 0" what's right and w?S??Si terns 
maTor tas education. I'd like to concentrate on several 

vpS^niifit ^'^^ *!?^* basically we do not have in this country a 
w7^^u ^^""^ "^"^ °/ measurement and assessment. 

w^ hrJ«T=^"®- national assessment does tell us in terms of 
very broad scope what we're doing nationally. 

to bu^"^ nn^Iw ^ new legislation which will now permit states 
That isn't really enough. It seems to me that it's 
So ffl^^ ^-^ individual school districts and 

T^i^r '""^^^ how individual students are doing. 

Aside trom the national assessment, the only thing that we have 
m this country are standardized multiple choice teste. These multi- 
^t^^'i^ anything. For example, typicSfy a 

rTci't^'?' r^"" ^1 P^'-^^nt of its studente Se above 

average, but last year 59.3 percent of its studente were above aver- 

W^t 9H???®f "P ^n'^ '^own like a bunch of idiote. 

What does It mean? What can our kids do if 62 percent of them are 

D^?^T/rff£^r *5F letter.? Can thefread a good new^ 
^ £[de f^n.^t^f^^'^l^ argument? It doesn't teU us anything. 
i„^or . o' somethmg m the schools called curricu- 

i?.™„f'^ent. Curriculum alignment is a fancy word for getting 
M^K^ ^^'."J^ curriculum that aren't on these teste 

Nobody asked the question whether the teste are any good o^ 

we?l kLS than whaf 
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So we're allowing the tests to narrow the curriculum. Since none 
of these tests involve writing essays, they all involve looking at five 
choices— a, b, c, or d— we develop classrooms where the teachers 
are constantly getting kids to passively try to recognize something 
instead of actively organizing their thoughts, developing an argu- 
ment, trying to persuade. . , . , . j 

In other words, if you were to think of what you want kids to end 
up with in an education, none of those are represented in what one 
finds in multiple choice tests. Now I'm a very strong supporter of 
testing. 

I do not believe the American people should spend hundreds of 
billions of dollars without finding out what we're getting for our 
money, both in terms of finding out what we're getting for our 
money and also figuring out whether we need to make some 
changes from time to time because we are doing things right or 
how to find ou; what is right or wrong. 

I tliink that that is a key issue as long as we don t have adequate 
information out there. The results of the national assessment are 
shocking. Only about 3 percent of our 17-year-olds who graduate 
are able to write an essay or a letter, 3 percent. 

If you go to a two-step simple arithmetic problem, I guess not 
simple because it's two steps, but something like, "Mary Lou bor- 
rowed $800 at 9 percent annual interest. How much will she have 
to pay back at the end of one year," I think it s about 4 percent of 
the graduating youngsters who are able to do that. 

These results are quite devastating but they are kind of anony- 
mous because they are national results. I think it would be very 
useful and it would get us to understand how significant are the 
changes that we need to make. So let me move to a second point. 

There are two bright spots in education. One is that when you 
look at these results, you find that there are almost no total illiter- 
ates. Second is that there has been very substantial progress on the 
part of minorities over the last 20 years. 

Twenty years ago, there were fewer blacks and hispanics still in 
school at age 17 than there are today. Twenty years ago, the typi- 
cal black or hispanic youngster who was in school was eight years 
behind his white colleagues. Today there are many more blacks 
and hispanics. You would expect the scores to go down when you 
had a lot of the previous dropouts now staying in school, but in ad- 
dition to keeping more of these kids in school, they re doing better. 
They're only four years behind, which is a tremendous amount ot 
progress. , , ^, ^ 

I, for one, while we can't directly prove it, would say that pro- 
grams like Head Start and Chapter 1 have had a positive effect. It 
we we- J not to limit them to a small proportion of the target popu- 
latio . we would make progress even more rapidly because there 

a ren c any other wonderful a r -i * ^ 

I mean, there's probably greater drug use today. A family struc- 
ture that's less put— when you try to look for other reasons why 
this might have happened, it's hard to find other positive things 
out there. So that's a second point. . , *u * 

A third point is that there is very, very substantial evidence that 
the overwhelming majority of youngsters are not able to learn in 
schools the way they are now organized. That is, most adults can t 
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^Jt I /7%J^°^''^ ^ somebody talk and get very 

much out of It. Most a-lults can't do that; certainly kids can^t. 

thS^cV , ^Vilt at a time when we didn't-that is. 

this structure was developed at a time when we didn't need veS 
many educated people In 1940, only 20 percent of the kids in this 
country graduated high school; 80 percent dropped out I don't 
think we had a word called dropout because there was a different 
world for them to drop into. If we got 20 percent to graduate high 
school, we said, "Fine. That's enough." sr^uudte nign 

It u^ to be, when I was in elementary school in eeoeraDhv we 
learned that one of the great resources that a count^^S w^s I 
large supply of inexpensive and unskilled labor, when we had the 
dominance of a factory system. 

Hv^w^/nf^^''® w^""^^ '■^P^^iy- need are alterna- 

tZ S reaching youngsters. Now a lot of these youngsters 
who don t make it in school, the fact that you can't sit still and 
^'ifn £ f^ebody all day long and get much out of it, doesn't 
mean that you're stupid. There are a lot of people who later are 
successful A lot of people who are dropouts or who did not do vt?y 
well in school turn out to be very good at all sorts of things. 

We need schools that allow kids to learn different ways We were 
Ji^LfSt^ very recently. In the sixties, when they 

fr .uf P^a'^®*^ such an tremendous burden on the 

teacher to figure put what to do in five different corners of the 
room for five periods a day that most teachers could not create 
good materials. Even the ones that did, burned out very qukkly 
inSS? w ^hnology. We've got lots of videotapS that a?e 
mterestmg. WeVe got computers. We^re got audio tapes We've got 
simulation games.. We've got all sorts of things. There really is no 
no$ wL? r ^ traditional classroom dominated by talk which does 
not work for most youngsters. 

out that even in European schools, this talking 
system does not work for very large numbers of kids. If you want 

teachers talking all day long, then you must have tracking. I'ra not 
n favor of tracking. I think it runs counter to what we want to do 
in public education in America which is to put all kinds of people 
who are going to live together later in life together in a classroom 

thaJf ^! ^ ^ ^« sot to sepaS ou 

those kids who are able to listen to big words aild who are able to 
S^rr" speak rapidly. Think of it this way; there a?e stiU 
ff^L^'"°iT' schoolhpuses in this countiy. Now one thing a 
teacher would never do in a one-room schoolhouse is stand in front 
ot the class and talk to them all day long because there's not much 

Ir^Alfl^^ ^""^r the eighth grader and the fifth 

grader that vnll get them to learn. 

In a OTie-room schoolhouse, the teacher might sit with a first 

f^rfLH^^'l y^^^y.' P^^y these bloc£ and s^ f y?u can 
arrange the letters," and then sit with a second grader and then 

^^V^l ^^t^' ¥^ the sixth grader and the sixth 

them help each other. If you have a classroom with a 
wide achievement disparity, that's what you would do. 

reSK^I'i^^- aioit'^it ftra'SSe^a 
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fraders and they are all about the same age. You might have some- 
ody who's functioning at the first grade level, second grade, third 
grade, fourth, all the way up. _ ^ ^ 

Now if you want to talk to these kids, you really have to sepa- 
rate them out in terns of fast, slow, medium. If you're not going^to 
separate them cut— 1 would oppose separating them out as couiuer 
to what the purpose of public education is in this country— then 
youVe got to get away from forcing the kids to learn at the same 
rate and at the same time and the same way. You ve got to take 
individual differences into account. 

Now that leads me to another item and that is that we do not, at 
the present time, have a system in place or even a great many ex- 
amples of different ways of doing it. One of our problems is that 
weVe all gone to the same kind of schools. We\ all sat there. We 
listened to the teacher talk. In a sense we feel that because we suc- 
ceeded that way, why can't the other kids succeed. If only they 
would sit and listen, everything would be fine. 

We need to encourage experimentation with new v/ays. Ihe 
secret to success in education is how to get students engaged and 
involved. Education doesn't occur when people are passive. The 
easiest thing to do is make believe you're listening. Kids can do 
that. Audiences can do that. 

Kids have to be engaged. Most of them are not engaged when all 
we have is talk. Just as we're moving over from the old fashioned 
factory system to new ways or organizing people, even in facto- 
ries—I mean, the new factories have teams of people. They rotate 
jobs. It's different than the long assembly line where the isolated 
person is always doing exactly the same thing. 

We need to encourage experimentation and have careful assess- 
ments and evaluations of new structures. That will be ver^ difficUt 
to do because none of us— we don't have any models. We re reaily 
asking people to invent a new kind of school, one which does not 
exist. 

We need to have encouragement for that. Now that's where, I 
think, the school choice issue comes in. I think that choice as a 
method of trying to get schools to improve is not a very intelligent 
way of doing it. There's no evidence that if you had widespread 
school choice, that the choice would be on the basis of what s better 
educationally or would result in a net plus. 

I do think that if you encourage experimentation, you have to 
allow choice because some parent may prefer one experiment 
rather than another. It's unfair to force a parent to have a child be 
part of a program that the parent doesn't believe in. 

I also believe very strongly that developing new models is very 
painful. It's a lot easier to come in, sign in, pull out your notes 
from last year, polish them up a little bit. You've done it before 
and your comfortable with it. It is not easy to get people to do 
things that are very substantially different. ^ , , ^ 

I think that we need a system of incentives in our schools, not 
the old individual merit pay. There's nobody that really has that 
now. I haven't see anybody that has got any faith in it. I think that 
what we need are some kind of incentives that v/ould reward an 
entire school, the faculty of an entire school, not on an annual 
basis because you can't change an institution in one year. 
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If you tell people that you're going to reward them for doing 
ttungs m one year, they're going to do the same things they're 
doing nght now a little faster. If you want to encourage people to 
experiment and to fundamentally change, they're going to have to 
make mistakes. They re going to have to believe that they have 
enough time to make one mistake and two and three and ultimate- 
ly to nnd a better way of doing it and to recover. 

So you need a good time frame. You'll need a good system of as- 
sessment if you re going to base rewards on improvement and 
achievements because whatever you measure is what you're going 
to get. If you've got the idiot standardized tests, everybody will 
spend every minute practicing these tests instead of practicing 
thinking and writmg and things that are much more important. 

1 thmk that it is important to encourage everyone to participate 
and to give that extra effort and to develop some sort of an entre- 
preneurial spirit in terms of trying new things, to have some 
staices, the kinds of— were moving now, many schools, towards 
school-based management and decision making; that's all fine. 

The decisions that one makes when nothing is at stake, those de- 
cisions are quite different then when something is at stake. In 
other words, if nothing is at stake, then I don't want to offend my 
coworkers. The chances are that the only thing I'm going to agree 
to are those things that are matters of consensus. 

On the other hand, if something is at stake, some sort of substan- 
tial award at the end of a period of time, then I think we're going 
to take it much more seriously. We'll probably be willing to take 
more risks, although prudent risks because we don't want to end 
up with the whole thing in shambles. 

Now I would say that a system that encourages some form of co- 
operation withm the school and competition among schools would 
DC healthy provided that every school has an opportunity to win. I 
am not proposing a system in which the school with the best scores 
at the end of the period time wins. If the school with the best 
scores this year has the sar-.e kind of achievement five years from 
now, they haven't moved that school at all. I'm talking about rec- 
ognizing and rewarding schools that make substantial progress. 

bo you could have a school that's rock bottom right now that 
bnngs the kids from rock bottom substantially up, that school 
would win; whereas, the school that started on top and remained 
on top and didn t move at all would not win. In other words, I'm 
talking about rewarding added value and not rewarding iust beine 
where you are right now. ^ 
I think that these are the key features of a program. You need 
an intelligent system of assessment, one which helps you to— every 
system of assessment intervenes in the system. There's no such 
thing as an independent thermometer. Whatever thermometer you 
stick into the educational system is going to change the way the 
system works. 

Standardized tests get people to narrow the curriculum. They get 
people not to get kids to write essays because there are no stand- 
ardized essay examinations. They get them to be accustomed to 
this passive type of learning, but you need a good system of assess- 
ment. 
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We need to fully fund those programs that have been targeted at 
minorities and the disadvantaged because the evidence is pretty 
good that they've worked. We've made some very good progress. 
Let's make more of it and let's make it faster. ^„„a„in» 

We need to encourage experimentation and ways of engaging 
children, different ways of organizing teachers outside of selt-con- 
SrcCooms, team work among teachers, team work amon^ 
kids, use of technology, use of volunteers, use ?f,.^"*«^■"^f,"5/„3 
dents, outstanding college students who are willing to give some 

We're going into a period of time now where were going to 
have-we're approaching a tremendous labor shortage. There is ab- 
soTutelJno way in the years ahead-there is absolutely no way for 
us to fill 2.4 million classrooms with competent teachers. 

We're not producing that many people coming out of college that 
can read write and count. If the schools got all of them, and if we 
didn-rsenrany to medicine or nuclear physics or Congress or law 
or dentistry or any other field, if we decided that al the people 
who can read, write, and count go into teaching, we still wouldn t 

TheTefoS;\ve need a different system because the self-conteining 
classroom will doom millions and millions of kids to be locked in a 
room with a person who should not be in the room with them. We 
need tTmove more toward a hospital type of model where there 
are doctors and there are nurses and chere are Paramedics and 
there are X-ray technicians and the. 3 are volunteers and there are 

interns and residents. „„„r„.fiir.itv 

We've got to make sure that every youngster has an opportunity 
to have Iccess to somebody who is really an outstanding teacher. 
You're not going to get 2.4 million of them. We don't have them. So 
JeVe gofto get ourselves out of the mindset that a school looks 
like a buildini that's got 122 rooms in it. You send those kids into 
122 rooms and put a teacher in each one. As long as we have that 
notion, we're doomed. It's not going to work. . r , 

It worked at one time when we were getting 20 percent of our 
kids graduating high school and about 6 percent were going on to 
get an education beyond that. We had enough People waiting n 
Une for teaching jobs in those days, and we were getting people 
from'the top 5 or 6 percent. It's not true now. It's not going to be 

Just like Tn^a'Jy business or industry, you can't deny reality. If 
you're in business today and you think you can run a company and 
Vou're going to get the same number of engineers or mathemati- 
dans ofyou're going to get the same number of machinists and 
tiol and dye mikers five years from now as what you can get 

*°&rbus1n7ssef are going to have to adjust. They're going to 
have to figure out different ways of organizing then normal busi- 
ness It sJms to me that that's something that ought to be on the 
Froni burner We are not going to be able to do .b^^mess ^^^^^^^ 

The business as usual that we've been doing m the schools ha.s 
shown that our current school structure is a failure. You can ^t 
more teachers to stand in front of the room and speak better, 
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u ^""'^amental rethinking. Essentially, we need a 
ESev^u«tfor l\^\}^Sent experimentation, which doe? 

nonest evaluation which will allow us to keep the thines that «,nrU 
and dump the thi«p that don't work and to ^tliyto re^^^^ 
entrepreneuria and to put the kind of effort-Sd it^ nS iust 
not just sweating time. It's breaking a lot of traditioJa 

S^%^^sStev?s' ^^^"^ ^ 

Thank you. 

(The prepared statement of Al Shanker follows:] 
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"lacnc IK nxsr <ncnfi<ss" 

DtUfmd b7 Altert State 
Fiwldnt, loHriaui F^daratioD ot Tmdtmn 
«t AFt'a Quest «89 

Mr 21, 1989 

You are, In a way, the eaaieet audience for new and aooewhat radical 
ideas — and, in a way, the ooit difficulty You are people who take 
ideas seriously; oost people in education don't. You're people who've 
created nm ideas; anst of you have stuck your necks out — you've 
risked and experiJBented. So it's easy to stand before this group and 
cone up with something new because that's what you're doing all the 
tine. But you're also a difficult audience because you have tried very 
hard and in many cases you've got a lot to show for it^ Many of you are 
from districts that we have read about — or will reed about soon. So 
you're likely to feel that we don't have to talk about how to make 
radical dianges in schools — that if other people elsewhere Juat do 
what you're doing, a lot of very significant inproveoenta can be cade 
without any radical diange* 

And it's true that significant change is tAing place. Five years 
ago, very few people were talking about reetructuring, and fewer were 
doing it. NcMT, oany sore are and will he. But "restructuring" has also 
becoae one of those buzz words; to show you'ns with it, you have to say 
you're reatructuring your school. For the neat part, it's lip service; 
probably 99 percent of the people who say they're restructuring their 
schools are lying. For the Doet part, what's called restructuring is 
nothing but the old status quo dressed up with a new word and iniybe a 
few difx^erent procedures. A nseting like this about achool reatruc« 
turing that attracts 4,000 people might seen like a sign that the whole 
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system of public e<^^cation is about to change. We look like we're part 
of a mass noveoent. We've cocje from all over the country and all kinds 
of different places. But when you start counting the 16,000 school 
districts in this country, and 100,000 schools, and you ask, "In hew 
many of those places is anything significant happening?" you see that 
real change is practically nonexistent. The nund^er of schools and 
school districts that are restructuring is very saall. 

So the question that I want to address today is how can we turn the 
scattered efforts to trarsform our schools into a mass nttvanent? We 
know restructuring can happen in sdiool districts where they have a 
wcnderfUl union leader and a wonderful superintendent who have been 
working coc^rativeiy, as well as a supportive coonunity. But how can 
we make it happai in places that don't have all these things going for 
than? How can we get ordinary people — not the superhuman types, the 
heroes, but ordinary people — to do the right thing? That's a Job that 
almost any system has. It's not a question of finding exceptional 
people. You can always find a few exceptions. You know — the pe<^le 
they make movies about, the ones who work miracles. But watdUng a 
miracle worker perform isn't much help unless the person can shew us how 
to do it. So the quest iai I • 11 be dealing with is whether there is a 
way we can turn school restructuring into sooething that everyone can do 
— and can carry on. Because continuity is also part of the problem. 

Even in places where steady change is taking place, I wonder about 
the future of sotoe of the things we are doing. What will happen when 
the superintendent leaves? What will happen wh«i the school board 
dianges? What will happen when the union leader leaves? Hew deeply are 
the changes rooted? Kow taich are they institutionalized? And how twch 
are they the result of a fortunate set of circumstances that will be 
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with us for a while and then will end up aa a historical footnote about 
this noble experioent that tock pUce towards the end of the 20th 
century? 

Ky own experi&ice with trying to bring about change has been 
socaething like one of those old preachers who used to go froa town to 
town. They'd get a lot of people at a oeeting and talk about the wages 
of sin and give them a picture of the lives of those who abandoned sin. 
At the time, everybody in the audience would be enthusiastic and a 
believer} th^t^ aU be thinking they weren't going to sin again. Eut 
vhen the preacher cooes back the next week, he finds they've ail gone 
back to their usual ways. 

I knew that all of you who have tried and who are trying — and even 
those of you who are very successnil — know how hard it is to bring 
about change. Tcu know how many people you've got to talk to and the 
cocrpromises you've got to csake ^ and you know how much it takes out 
you. So I thiric the issue of how we can get large raia4>ers of people to 
do this is a key issue. 

Mew, before I go into the substance of how we cake change scick, 
I've got to dtscuss, to stress, scoething cany of you have heard C3e talk 
about before ^ the abysoal level of student achieveosnt in our 
schools. I have to do it again and again because I have a feeling that 
one of the min retscos there isn't such change in our schools, the 
reason that we ^ unions, sdwoi boards, superintendents, teachers and 
others are not moving faster and roving more radically is that we 
dcn*t reaUy knew or want to knew or don't believe how bad things are. 
We tell ourselves that things are bad only in those places with at^isk 
kids, so all right, let's 4o scoething over there.- And if things can be 
ai«.p«l up a little bit here, let's do it. But why change the entire 
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system unless we have to? That's the way people are, they <3on«t diange 
things unless they feel they niist. So It 'a Inportant that we knew 
intellectually — and that we have a gut feeling about — how urgent and 
how bad this problem is. 

Looking at results for 17-year-old3 on the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP) should give us that sense of urgency. 
Resait>€r, I'm talking about 17-year-old kids who are about to graduate 
from high school. The dropouts have dropped cut, and we new have the 
70-75 percent who are still there. More than half of them are about to 
go off to colleges and universities. So these are the successful kids. 

The assessments divide students into four or five categories: . In 
the bottco category are the people you might call totally illiterate, 
totally Innuaerate. And the good news in American education is that we 
have almost none of those; most people can read some words and they can 
handle some naabers. In the next two categories are people who have 
castered the basics. They can follow some sicple written material, 
answer scce specific questions about it and make some generalizations, 
but not aich Dore. They can add and subtract and oultiply and divide 
whole nu!!i>ers. The good news here is that the majority of in-sdiool 
17-year-olds can perform at this level, a level that corresponds to what 
we used to think of as late elementary sdicol or maybe 7th-grade work. 

The fourth level is what the national assessment usually calls 
"adequate." I wouldn't call it adequate — and I don't think you would 
— but, after all, the national assessment is fXmded by Congress, and if 
they gave this level some sort of a bad name, a lot of people woald be 
after them. Adiieving at this level oeans writing a single one- cr 
two-paragraph persuasive letter that deals with a single idea like 
convincing someone to hire you. It doeon't have to be perfect; it can 
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have scae apclllng errors in it and soae granoatlcal errors. Yet only 
20 percent of these 17-year-olds can write this kind of letter, in 
oath, being adequate aMW) being able to coopute with decinals, frac 
tions and percents — sooething you should know way before you enter 
high school. Tet only half of the graduating, "successmi" IZ-year-olds 
can do this kind of aeth. 

The top category is the «»e where you can understand a piece of 
technical writing or sooethir.g like an editorial in the Hew York Tioes 
or the ton Street Journal t ycu can write a good letter of a page or two 
talking about yourself and ycu should be hired, cr about sccaething 
elaej and ycu can solve a nulti-^tep verbal problem in nathemtics — 
nothing very coaplex, ncching required, reaUy, except scoe algibra and 
arithaetic, but ycu ian read the problea and carry out the st^ to 
solve it. So, tihat percentage of Idds readi the highest level in the 
United States? Oily about 6 percent can do a math problem like the one 
I described; i* percent can do the writing sacple; and 5 percent can read 
a pieoe of writing cocparable to an editorial in a good new^)aper. 
That's it — U, 5 or 6 percent of thode l7-year-old3 who are still in 
school. And the results are no better for science, history or 
lit«^ture. 

How does that cc^mre with other countries? I»e not going to deal 
with Japan because that's a different society, a different culture. 
Lefa talk about other deoocratic, industrial countries like England, 
France, Geraany, Holland, Belgiui and Sweden, that have cultures similar 
to cur own. They don't have a national assessoent like ours, but th^ 
all have either national or provincial examinations for entry into 
college. These aro nich harder exams than our own. Some of thco 
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take days. Tney involve essays » probleas in oath and science — they 
are hard. Every single kid «ho does well enough on these exaao to get 
into college in those countries — and scoe who cJon»t go to college — 
would be in the top category of the I'^ttional Assessment of Educatior^l 
Progress, probably even hi^er. 

How mny is that? Well, in Great Britain, where they have the 
saallest percentage, 15 to 17 percent of their students pass examina- 
tions ncre difficult than the NAEP as cccpared with our 4 to 6 percent 
who attain the highest level in the KAEP test. In Germany it's about 27 
pw'ccnt. In other words, these other countries produce at least four or 
five times as many students at the hig^icst achievement levels as we do. 

Kow, let's look at oily one iaplication of these countries* perfor- 
mance, the issue of teacher quality. Every teadier in Germany cooes 
frco a group of students who p«^ona at the level of the top 4 percent 
of American students. That would be like having all American teadiers 
— not sees, but all — cctalng frca our top 5 or 6 percent of students, 
the ones who go into nuclear physics, medical research, to name but two 
fields. 

Kany Americans are very satisfied with their sdiools because they 
see their children going on to college; 55 percent of our high sdvx>l 
graduates do, whmos by European standards, only about 4 to 6 percent 
would go. But people ccq^are their kids with the kids down the road and 
the kids next-door, and they feel that their kids are doing a little 
better than the neighbor's kids — and that's as far as they go. They 
don't realize that their kids are going to college only because the 
colleges don't have any standards. They don't stop to thlrfc that if we 
followed European standards, few of their kids would see the inside of a 
college. And they don't see that the overwhelming majority of our 
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students viho go to college are getting their elementary school, junior 
high school and high sdiool education in college. That is what we have 
to internalize. That has to becooe part of our gut understanding about 
the necessity for change. 

When European countries unite in I992, they're going to form a 
single economic bloc and we're going to face coopetition from a United 
Europe in addition to what we now have from Japan, Korea and Singapore. 
We're also going to have to deal more with Canadian coapetition. I want 
all of us to think about what is about to hap^ to our future as a 
country if education systems in other countries produce as many as 30 
percent of students vrtw can function at a level where maybe 5 percent of 
our students can function. We have to ask ourselves how Icng our 
country will tolerate it — and hew long we can survive. We need to 
start with the understanding that what we have now can't continue. And 
the longer it continues, the heavier the price we will have to pay. 

It's like borrowing: While you're spending the borrowed money, you 
might feel pretty good. But when you start paying back, the more you've 
borrcwsd, the longer it takes to set it straipit. And that's true here, 
too. The signs that sco»thing is going to change are clear. And I hope 
enough people in education out there will see them because fear is a 
great motivator. If you don't think so, Just look at one of the 
Ajserican Express television ads. 

In recent years, the country has moved to deregulate various 
industries. We saw airline deregulation and the deregulation of 
telephone service, just to name two. And we heard too that people 
should be allowed to innovate. But during this time we had a big bock 
of regulations called reform thrown at us in alcost every state. And 
the D< isage was: "Even though we think everybody else can do a better 
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job if the government doesn't tell them what to do, we'd better give 
people in education very careful instructions or they'll get it all 
wrong." 

But now we have nany other signs that we'd be crazy to disregard. 
Last year, the state legislature of Illinois passed a bill to reorganize 
Chicago's schools. Siisllar proposals are being considered for other big 
cities like Detroit and Hew York City. The Chicago reform sets up 
boards of education for every sdiool in the system — boards with a 
parent aajority. These boards will have the right to hire and fire 
principals, who will be enployed on three- or four-year perfonaance 
contracts, this means, of courset that boards will be able to tell 
principals, if the principals want to ke^ their Job, what the cur- 
riculum should be, what bocks to use, whic^ teachers should be spotted 
for removal, and so forth. These boards with parent majorities are a 
signal that our present sdiool boards, administrators and professionals 
are not trusted to run the sdiools. 

And then there's the dioice movement. And what is that saying? 
It's legislatures saying to parents, ''Look, we told the professionals 
and the school boards what to do, but they'll probabl^r muck it up. So 
the least we can do is give you the right to get out from under and go 
elsewhere to rescue your kid. And maybe if you all leave, that'll shape 
them up." I don't think it will work that way, but that's the message 
of this choice ncvement. 

And then there's educational bankruptcy legislation permitting state 
education departments to take over sdiool boards and districts. That's 
another sign. The movement for tuition tax credits is also gaining more 
popularity — though siore at the state than the national level. 
Wisconsin will have a major msve for voudiers this year supported by the 
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governor, whidi will Include voudiera for nonpublic sdiools, Kansas 
City has a new court case asking for vou<Aers for black kids to attend 
private sdiools. And don't bet any money that the current Supreme Court 
will take the same positions on the separation of church and state that 
previous Supreme Courts did. 

Another alarming sign is coming from Margaret Thatcher's Great 
Britain, where the parents in any state-run sdiool can vote to remove 
the school from the public system and q)erate it as a parent-run, pub- 
licly funded private school. That reform took place in England last 
year, and I can tell you seme R^blican governors expressed a favorable 
view of this reform at the Republican Conference of Governors in I)enver 
last year. By the way, once a sdiool has "opted out,« the board of 
governors the parents elect has full control; no other legal or 
contractual or other relationships are in force, 

A recent, front-page article from the Wall Street Journal (June 27) 
suggests that businesses discouraged by the lack of good results are 
rethinking their aid to public sdiools. Some now seek broad change — 
like year-round schools and contracting out teadiing. Business may even 
run their own sdiools. A Chicago ooalition of 50 coopanles has already 
opened a private, tuition-free, inner-city school. The sponsors.have 
pledge to show the same amount of money as the public s<diools do but 
with much better results, 

A nunber of nooths ago, a former vice-president of IBM, jack 
Bcwsher, who had been in charge of IBM's internal e<Jucation progi ams, 
^KJke to the AFT Executive Council and gave us a picture of how business 
would view what's needed in education. He told us that if the folks at 
IBM had a factory that was produeir*g computers, and if 30 percent of the 
coa^xiters fell off the assembly line while thoy were being onnufactured 
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and 95 percent of the cooputera that were produced didn't work n»st of 
the time, the last thing in the world IBM would do would be to run the 
asseobly line another nonth a year or another hour a day. Their toove 
would be to rethink the whole process. 

And that's what we need to do. Otherwise, we'll end up like the 
frogs in an experin»nt I heerd about recently. If you put a frog in a 
pot of cool water, the frog will enjoy it. If you start raising the 
teaperature, the frog will say, "Gee, it feels nice and warm here." And 
if you Just ke<^ heating up the water slowly, until it reaches the 
boiling point, the frog wiU never junp out. It will be boiled to 
death, without realizing there's any danger because the frog will have 
slowly adjusted to the changes in teooperature until it's too late. And 
that's the spot that we in Aiserican public education seen to be in. 

Hone of these threats to public education is happening very 
quickly. But the heat is being raised in Chicago and it's being raised 
in Chelsea, Kass., where a s^iool board has decided to turn over a 
public sdiool system to a private institution, Boston University, for a 
period of ten years. What is the message of John Silber, Boston 
University's president? Be says sdiool boards are corrupt and incom* 
petent and that the union and the school mamtgement don't care. Silber 
says the way to run sdiools is to give them over to a tough guy like 
him, who wn't bother with open meetings or be subject to conflict of 
Interest laws or oooply with public interest rules* He's going to show 
everybody that if you hand over a sdvool district to somebody who has 
dictatorial powers, that person can really get results for you. 
Si Iter's interest is not Chelsea — ne first tried to take over Boston 
and other school systems -~ he's really interested in showing us that 
the way we run our schools is fundamentally wrong. Just get rid of the 
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school board and the public interest laws, push the unions out of the 
way and put soaaebody in there who can get the same powers as somebody 
who owns a business, He*ll shape up everybody. Well, we're either 
going to jump while we feel the water getting warm or we are going to 
become frog soup« 

So, let's talk about bringing about change. Teachers and admini- 
strators, school board members and state superintendents — « everybody 
resists change. But schools are no more resistant to change than any 
other institution in our society. People don't change unless they have 
to. And they usually make the smallest change that will keep them 
conifortabie. You can understand that. If I'm a teacher, I have a 
certain set of books, a certain set of lessons, a certain set of tests 
and all sorts of projects that I do with my kids — things I've 
developed over a period of time. Then, somebody comes along with a 
totally new method, I knew what I'm doing now, but I don't know if I'm 
going to be able to adjust to the new systen, and I don't know how long 
it will take for me to be as good at the new one as I am at the one I've 
developed over the years, I also don't know if all that work that I'll 
have to put in will be worth the difference, I don't even know whether 
this new thing has been researdied by anybody or whether it's just the 
product of ths latest superintendent trying to get his name in the 
newspapers for being innovative. So by nature and experience, there is 
an awfUl lot of resistance to change. The question is what can we do to 
bring about substantial inproveoent. 

The history of collective bargaining gives us a hint. We load 
collective bargaining in a nuntoer of places before there were any 
collective bargaining laws. And we probably could have gone on like 
that forever: Wherever we had a strong union and strong union 
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leadership and OBnagement that was willing either to agree to collective 
bargaining or could be pushed into it, we'd have had collective 
bargaining in these places* But how mch collective bargaining would 
there now be if we'd done it that way and hadn't pursued collective 
bargaining systecnatically? Mudi less* We got collective bargaining 
because we created a system, a system through law, which changed 
everything. It spread collective bargaining to places where it 
otherwise would not have taken root, and now teachers in half the states 
in the country enjoy collective bargaining. 

The question is what kind of system can we create now to 
institutionalize sdiool restructuring? Because we can't wait for diange 
to happen place by place, we need to create a system that will n^e mass 
change happen* 

I think the answer is to adapt some of the principles that inform 
our economy to our schools* 

For many years, throughout the world, two philosophies about how to 
nsake people work effectively have cotqpeted with eacii other* One of 
those philosophies > the free market or capitalism, is what we have in 
this country* The others are the cocmand economies — we know this 
system as coonunism* Coonand eoonomiea are planned from above* An 
economist from sudi a system might coapare his system and ours in terms 
like these: "If you control things from above, you don't have a lot of 
waste* Lt a ntrket system, you'll have eight different outfits making 
coopoting autooobiles* Some of Uiea won't be any good* There's a lot 
of waste — wasted effort and wasted materials* A free market system 
can't work* In a ooomnd economy, everything is planned, directed and 
coordinated by the government, and certain people do certain things* 
This eliminates waste* Everybody is paid pretty mch the same, and this 
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eliminates the injustices you get from scrjoe people earning a lot and 
others earning less." 

The debate over the merit of the two systems went on in many 
countries, including our own. But we live in a fascinating time in 
world history, when it seems that this debate is turning into a chorus 
of approval for the market approach. The leaders of the ccaswnist 
countries who said you don't need econcnic incentives to get people to 
woric — they're all standing up saying, "We were wrong. Our coonand 
systems don't work. They don't produce anything." Because no matter 
hew much you plan from the top, no matter how many accountability 
systems you create, no matter how many inspectors you put in, no matter 
hew Diny little award programs you set up to recognize outstanding 
workers — no matter how many people you send off to the gulag as 
punishment for not working hard «iough — the system doesn't work. 

?ussia will produce less wheet this year than it did in the last 
year of the czar. And I'm not asking for a restoration of the czar — 
my parents came this way. But it doesn*t work. And they are now all 
calling for perestroika — for restructuring* Look at the farmers in 
Qiina who couldn't feed theoael vcs. But ten years ago, when the party 
bosses said to the fanners, "All right, you keep what you grow? you keep 
the wheat, the rice and the tomatoes and Just pay a tax on it," all of a 
sudden a system that didn't produce anything produc*»d enough to feed all 
of China and parts of the rest of the world, as well. 

A market system has a lot of problems, but in the long run it gets 
people to be innovative, it gets people to be entrepreneurial, it gets 
people to be creative. I'm not saying the only thing people ever think 
about in life is money; there are other inxrtant incentives* But I am 
saying that no system really works where money isn't one of the major 
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inoentlves. 

What does that have to do with encouraging school restructuring? 
With how we can ciiange cur system so wo produce results that are 
substantially better than the ones we are getting today? If you 
believe I as I do, that cur schools operate like a coonand economy and 
show all of the defects and limits of coanand economies » then the 
rejection of connuid economies by all these countries has buc^ to tell 
us about changing our schools. 

And so I have a few Ideas about putting some of the market forces 
IWe been talking about to work in our schools and using incentives for 
students and teadiera. They are not perfected ideas* In fact, ltd call 
them educated guesses, but I*a very cocnltted to them* When they're 
criticized, modified to seme extent and tried out, I believe they'll 
work* And if you dcr.*t like the incentive system I*m proposing, then 
come up with a substitute* But recoeoaber, wo do not have a choice of 
keeping what we have right now* The choice is John Silber, tuition tax 
credits^ parent board^- radical privatization on the one hand, or 
something else that we'll have to come up wlUi on the other* And it 
should be a powerful enough model *m sell, perhaps to the president of 
the United States, perhaps to Congress, and if not there, to governors 
or to local ccoBinltlea and to businessee* 

First: student xnoentlves* Many reports and the experiences of a 
couple of aillion teoohera tell ua that most students do not work very 
hard* The exception is the 5 or 6 percent going on to elite colleges* 
Students are boredj they»re disengaged? their biggest queeticn is, «Do I 
have to do this in order to pass?* Why is that? Are they more stupid 
than students used to be or more stupid than European or J^;)anese 
students? Are they lazier? I don't think so* And most of them do 
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not lack parents and teadiers who tell them, "Work hard, study, and that 
will mean socDethlng to you later on In life. Look what you'll be able 
to do. Look wfiat ycur uncle did or ycur cousin or that person we saw on 
television 

But you knew southing, kids are Just like adultsj they do exactly 
what they have to do in order to get what they want — get a job or go 
to college. And they're aoart.- Kids know t*iey don't have to do 
anything to get into college except graduate from high sdiool. Once 
upon a time, when colleges required foreign languages for actaission, 
kids took foreign lan^iages. When they required a certain level of 
proficiency in Bathemetics,' kids attained that proficiency. Kow that 
most colleges don't require mcii at all besides money, kids are not 
becoming proficient. 

Kids who are going into the work force right aft«- high sdiool knew 
the same thing. John H. Bishop ["Why the Apathy in American Hig^ 
Schools," Educational Researdier. Jan.-Feb. 1989] pointed out that the 
diploma matters to them, but nothing else docs. They know tiiat the only 
thing an employer will ask is, "Did you graduate from hi^ sdwol?" But 
it makes no difference to the «B|>loyer whether that kid attended sdiool 
regularly or not. That eoployer never asks the sdK»l how hard the kid 
worked or whether the kid took three years of mthematics and a year of 
physics and a year of chemistry or a t^hole bun<A of soft courses. And 
the kids know that. They know as soon as they go out to get a part-time 
job at McDonald's. McDonald's doesn't ask thm about their attendance 
record or hew well they're doing. McDonald's doesn't ask them for a 
letter of reference from their teediers. McDonald's Just says, "Come on 
in and work." And the kid who is a straight-A student gets exactly the 
same salary as the kid who is flunking all his courses. 
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We're teach^iig our kids that sdiool doesn't count. And when they 
leave sdiooI to get a penosnent Job, they have-e^cltly the saae 
experience. Esployera do not ask for high school transcripts; they do 
not first give Jobs to those students who worked hard and did well in 
school. And if you were an A- student and you're hired the sane day as 
scis^body who did almost nothing in sdiool, you'll both get the saoe kind 
of Job and the sane kind of salary. So students learn there is no 
. connection between being good in sdiool and getting a good Job and good 
pay. And Just in case scoe kid doesn't get it, his friends will tell 
hio, 'Tiey, why are you doing your hooworic? Are you a n«^l? You don't 
havd to do that. It doesn't oount for anything. « 

There's another hiring pattern in this country that intensifies the 
problem. Janes Rosenbaua, a sociologist at Northwestern Unlveraity, 
points out in a paper for the Pepartaent of Labor ["Q^KTwering Sdvxls 
and Teachers: A Hew Link to Jobs for the Kon«Colle^ Bound"] that many 
coopanies that offer the best Jobo don't hire high school graduates 
until they're 24 or so. They want kids to sow their wild oats with 
other eoployors. This, too, s«*ve0 as a disincentive to high sdtool 
kids because it forces those who have dooe well in school to coo^te for 
the sa2B& poor Jobs as kids who've done poorly. And these businesses, if 
they would hire people right out of school ca the basis of excellence in 
sdKX>l, would get theaselves sobs very good et^loyees and provide an 
important incentive to students in sdKx>l. 

I go to a lot of business oeetiingSt and people in the business 
cocomnity often ask oe what they can do to help schools. The answer is 
they can do what businesses in nwxy other industrial ized doaocr^cieo 
do. In England, in France and Germany and Holland and Belgium, if ycu 
did well in school, you're the first to get the apprenticeship or the 
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job* And if you did well in s<Aool, you'll be started at a higher 
salary than a mediocre student, not at the same salary. Every oother 
and father, every teadier, should be able to tell students that working 
hard and achieving will get them a better Job and get them a Job sooner. 

Oir business coaninlty needs to do the sane Uilng. They need to go 
beyond adopt-a-school prograas into a fiim and long-term partnership 
with hi^ sAools. And the Aoerican Federation of Teadiers intends tc 
encourage businesses to do so. Ve intend to oeet with the national 
Alliance of Business, with the Bosiness-Highcr Education Forua, with the 
Chamber of Cocrserce, with the Coanittee for Econccdc Developcnent, with 
the Business Roundtable and with the unions. And we'll tell them, 
"Look, you're coojplainlng about the kids you're getting — about the 
fact that they don't know any nath, that they can't read, that they have 
poor work habits. Vfell, you can help. You can sign an agreeoent with 
our schools to hire people on the basis of how well they did in sdiool, 
taking into account the rocoaaendations from the teadiers that those 
students had. You can help restore the authority of teadi©^ in this 
country by allowing teachers to call you and tell you about outstanding 
students and their Job qualifications. 

'•And you can be public about it. hst out posters. Put it on your 
stationery. Just as you would say you're equal opportunity ccployers." 
Why not say you're an "excellent-student eoplpyer?" 

The schools ' role in the system will be to provide enployers with 
infcrsatlcn that is accurate and tlaely, transcripts, for exaaple. But 
hew nany hig^i sdiools could get a transcript to an eoployer within one 
or two days? Three weeks is prcttbly more like It, bit an enployer 
isn't going to wait three weeks to hire somebody. And when the eaployer 
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finally g^ts the tnuucrlpt, can he understand it? Schools will have to 
get 15 reliable about providing transcripts for eaplqyers as they are 
about providing them for colleges. They will have to rethink their 
transcripts so they provide inforaation es^loyen need and ia an easily 
understood f ora. And they will have to learn to provide then within a 
very short period of tioe. 

Schools will also need guidance counselors who would be in charge of 
linking students with esployers. And to o^e sure they understand the 
%iorld of vortc, these counselors should be selected with the help of the 
business cocaaunity. That's what was done in a few schools working with 
the Boston Co8^)act, and it should be done all over. 

The result will be a system where every student is not bound for 
college knows that his effort, his habits of work and his actual 
accccplishaents in s(d»ol will mean the dlffereice between being the 
first or last to get a Job and between getting a Job that's low-level or 
one that's aore interesting, that pays laore — and that leads to 
SGoething. Such a system would have a tresendous ispact, and we will 
explore with the business cocaounity both voluntary and govemaental ways 
to establish it. 

I should point out that this systea will be especially l^xrtant for 
odnorlty students* As we all know, there is still a lot of discrioi* 
nation out there. Kany mlncrity stud&its have felt that, even if they 
did well in school, they would be the last to be hired. And that 
feeling has turned then off from caking mch of an effort. All this is 
about to d)ange. Ve are entering a period when we will have a 
treoeixSous labor shortage, one so severe that a^loy&n will not be able 
to turn down a^licants Just because they don't like the color of their 
skin or their ethnic bedcgrcund. If these applica its are qualified. 
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they will get prcooted, have oppa*tunitlea. if not, they will languish 
in dead-end Jobs. We need to get the oesssge to minority youngsters 
that the world is changing and that, if they have the skills to fill the 
Jobs, they will get then. The systen I've been suggesting here will 
help convince minority students about the inportance of doing well in 
hi^ school* 

Now I»d like to talk briefly about the colleges and their relation- 
ship to this. I thiric that no one should enter college who is incapable 
of doing college-level work. That happ«is all the tlae now, and because 
kid5 knew they can get into college no natter how poorly they do, they 
doo't do nuch. Every mother and fatho* and teacher in Japan, Great 
Britain, France, GwTaany, Holland can say things to students that we 
can't honestly aay: "If you don't leera this, and if you don't do this 
very, very well, you will not be able to go to college. « I think we 
ought to be able to say thatf too. 

I certainly am not calling fcr going bade to a tine when 5 or 10 
percent of hi^ school gracSuates went to college. That isn't the 
point. We want to nske college open to everyone. Ri^t now, 
unfortunately, it'n cpen to everyone who can afford it. The nain thing 
that keeps people out of college today is that they don't have the n»ney 
to go. We should get rid of a system that keeps kids who are not able 
to afford it out of college. Any kid who is able to profit frca college 
ought to be able to go whether he can afford it or not. But college is 
not the place to get your eleaentary or high-aAool edjcation. 

Kcw, I don't want to abandon the kids who do not go on to college. 
They should have a lifctioe sum of money where they can oontlnue their 
education and continue to develop their skills. It should be possible 
for them to qualify later to enter college. But the possibility of 
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going to college la an extreoely laportant Incentive for youngsters, and 
It doesn't work very nuch anymore* Except for those who go to elite 
Institutions » toost kids new know that the standards they have to oeet to 
get into college are not very high and they aeet those mlnioal 
standards, and that's it. Students need to know that they have to do 
more than that to get into college. And then they'll do it. Colleges 
shouldn't be allowed to actalt students unless they have met certain 
standards. 

Another advantage our coo|)etitcr countries have is that their 
national or provincial educatioo systeos give them a defined curriculum. 
Teachers know what needs to be taught and what's tested; their students 
know what's e:?>ected of then. But we as a nation haven't sat down to 
figure cut what students should know and be able to do. We have a 
fragaented system in which 50 states and 16»000 separate sdiool boards 
separately determine how nich and what kind of oath and science a person 
gets and what the curriculum and textbooks are. To the extent we have a 
national curriculum and standards, they are what the private textbook 
9nd testing oo^tnles set. And because they're in the business of 
pleasing their custooKrs and their customsrs have a hodge-podge of 
interests and deou^dSy our standards are very» very low. 

(Xir teachers are therefore given huge oourse syllabuses, which 
contain aich more than a class can possibly cover. Teachers who try to 
follow then faithfully find they're sl^>ly stuffing facts into students' 
heeds. That's no good» so teachers aast select. Bat select what? What 
are the main ideas that are essential to cover? What should students 
know and be able to do? There probably isn't a teacher around who gets 
that kind of guidanoe» even though teachers' work in the classroom is 
ncR^ being minutely regulated and preset Ited by others. If we have no 
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national goals, then we have no central i<Jeaa about what every student 
needs to know, and teachers have no basis for selecting which topics 
they nust cover and which ones are optional. Teachers should be free to 
exercise Judgment about methods, but vre need to agree about a cocancn 
core of knowledge. 

Another najor difference between us and these other countries is 
that we use multiple-choice tests to assess proficiency and they use 
lots of essays and problejas. Students being prepared to answer essay 
questions get a very different kind of education, a better education. 

We had these saaae kinds cf probleao with standards for teachers and 
teacher testing. To solve it, the National Board for Professional 
Teediing Standards^ was established, which is putting togethw* the 
teaching knowledge base and developing standards for what proficient 
teachers should knew and be able to do. Wiy can't we do the saoe for 
students? Why not establish a board to set standards for what students 
should knew and be able to deooastrate in various fields — English, 
n»th, sci«ice, social studies, art, nusic, and so forth — and create 
new asseeaaents to test how well students oeet these standards? Then, 
students who sat for these national exasas — they would be voluntary, of 
course, and students could take as many cr as few of them as they wished 
— could say, "I am a nationally board-certified student who has 
achieved in the following fields." I think millions would want that 
kind of national recognition, e^>ecially if it were valued by eoployers 
and colleges* 

The tests would be voluntary, but they would have a treoendous 
iopact on what sdwols would teach. The reputation of schools and 
districts would on the Une* Schi»la woric hard to get their students 
to do well on tests when they know students' scores will be cocpared 
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with the soorea of their peers in other sdiools — lock at the way 
schools struggle to raise student grades on those idiotic standardized 
tests that are out there now. But this student assessoent would include 
essay questions and not just nultiple^oice. It would Involve oral 
presentations, portfolios and denonstrations. Spools teething to those 
kinds of tests would be very different from the ones we now have. 

National goals for students and intelligent exaoe testing those 
goals could bring about significant inprovenent in student ai^eveoent 
by giving students scoe well-defined inoentives. We can say to them, 
"What you do in school counts. If you don*t meet certain standards, 
you're not going to go to college. If you do meet those standards, you 
will, regardless of money. So work hard and we'll help you.** We can 
say the same thing to those tto are not going to college: TThe courses 
you take, the grades you get, your work habits, your relationships with 
your teachers and your fellow students — all of these things also will 
determine what kind of Job and salary you get when you graduate frotc 
high school." 

Kow, let's get to the tougher question of incentives for teadiers, 
and, indeed, incentives within the entire educational system. People 
have been playing around with this idea for a long time, and their 
theory was right; it's Just that the way they wanted to execute it was 
wrcng. Look at the idea behind merit pay, for ezanple. Soos people, of 
course^ wanted merit pay so they could reward their friends and punish 
their eneffll«i. But a lot of people said, "Look, you need incentives in 
the system. Unle^ you have financial incentives, most people will not 
be as motivated as they could be." That general proposition is correct 
even though the way they tried to create inoentives was wrong. 

People who are talking about dioice Plans today are doing the sssse 
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thing: They are trying to create incentlvea. They're saying, «Hey, if 
a given school is really Icusy, and if all the kids* parents pull the 
kids out, that»s going to create a problem for the faculty there. 
Maybe the faculty will try to promote greater changes if they're about 
to lose all their custcoers." There's nothing wrong with that 
reasoning. 

There are probleaa with choice. For instance, will parents ccve 
their kids nainly on educational or on other grounds? But there's 
nothing wrong with the basic notion that incentives and disincentives 
cdiange people. We can reject traditional merit pay and some ^ific 
choice proposals because they're totally flawed and at the same time 
recognize the validity of incentives. It's easy Just to say no or point 
out problems with an idea, but we need to propose some better way of 
providing the incentives and disincentives that these schemes offer. 

For exaaple, when Boston University made its Chelsea offer, we went 
to a lot of wondernjl people and asked them to help us. We said, "It's 
terrible to turn over a school system to a private entity that insists 
on doing away with basic democratic rights, rights of public access, of 
disclosure and participation.'* Most of them agreed. They told us they 
didn't like giving up all these things any more than we did but\hat the 
kids in Chelsefi were getting such a lousy ecfcication, they were ready to 
accept anything. We in public education are about to bring the American 
people to the point where they are going to take some desperate measures 
— not because they like them but because they decide there's no other 
choice and they can't allow kids to be sacrificed any more. 

So when President ftish announced his $500 million per year merit 
schools plan, I wss encouraged because he didn't talk about merit pay, 
but, instead, abcut a merit sdvaolg plan; he seemed to be talking about 
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t incentives for ayatenwfide change. In fact, I liked that term because 

when Florida was involved in a loerit pay fight, our cwn people — Pat 
; Tcmillo and our state federation, Florida Education Association /United 

4 actually helped to develop a Florida merit schools plan, which still 

is in effect and which was in aany ways the forerunner of the ^ 
school-toased rnanageoent and shared decision making that we see in Dade ^ 
County. But it seeoo that Bush has nothing more in mind than one of 
those recognition programs where, you know, a comnlttee — or some state 
officials — look around for schools that seeo to he doing well, and 
those sdiools get a plaque and a little bit of ooney. 

A program like this won't do any harm, but it's not going to bring 
about any najor (diange, either. The President's pisiJ will recognize 
1,520 teachers each year out of 2.2 million. But I believe that any 
managejaent book will tell you that in order for an incentive plan to 
work, the prize has to be big enough to be worth the effort. And people 
have to have a fairly decent diance of getting it. I mean, you might 
pay a dollar or two for a lottery ticket when you have practically no 
<diance of winning the $3 million prize, but you're not going to diange 
the way you work — and your whole life — because of it unless there is 
something wrong with you. So you need a prize that's big enough and you 
need a fairly good dianoe of getting it; oth«vise, many people simply 
are not going to pay attention. President Bush has the idea of 
incentives — just like the dioloe and oarit pay i»ople do. But his 
plan isn't going to move the system. 

However, President Bush could take certain elements of his plan and 
reshape than — and then he would have something that would give him the 
place In history he has said he wants as the "education president." He 
would be able to radically transform and vitalize America's public 
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3*ools and turn them from a bureaucracy, a top-down, Sovlet-iike 
ooonand systam, which sl«rly Isn't producing results, into a coopetl- 
tlve market system that will unleash the energies and the talents and 
the genius of all the people who are in It. 

How weuld this work? Right now. President Bush could say that the 
$500 Billion a year is enough to give every teacher in the country 
1250. Well, that wouldi't do very laach. Now, we would take it if he 
gave it to us, but I wouldn't tell him that it was going to accooplish 
vary nu*. On the other hand, let's just suppose for a moment that we 
are going to give that money — we'll find some fair way of doing it — 
to all the staff in 10 percent of the schools. If we did that, we'd 
have dbout $2,500 per school staff member per year. That's not bad. 

ait I don't want to give anybody a prize after one year. One year 
is not enau#i time to rethink what you're doing in education. It's not 
enough time to change your habits and try something new because, chances 
are, when ywi try something new, it won't work and you'll have to try a 
second thing, which also might not work, and a third thing. So by the 
time a year is over, you might have tried three things that didn't work 
and you'd be in the same shape as if you'd continued doing what you were 
doing in the first place - which alao doesn't work. You r*ed a long 
enough period of time so people feel that, •'Hey, l can take the first 
period of time and try things - experiment, listen to people, go to 
Quest ocnferenoea, bring some of these people with interesting ideas to 
our district, get people to try little experiments in one part of the 
school, and so forth." 

So let's take that $2,500 available each year and, instead of 
spendine it each year, let's inveat it - not in a savings and loan 
association - but someplace where it earns interest end is safe. And 
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after five years it will be $15,000. That oeanfl all the staff in 10 
percent of the sdwols will get about a $15,000 prize after five years 

a mininum of $15,000 — and I'll talk about why it's a minioum in 
Just a oooent. 

The goal will be to have adiools enter this merit schools competi- 
tion 83 a team that is trying to bring about the mxiuvm possible 
inproveoent in student adiieveoent over the five-year period. After the 
first five-year period is over, we'll start again — there'll be another 
five-year period, and so on. We'll set up the coapetition in such a way 
that a school's chances of winning are not affected by hew well or 
poorly its students are adiieving at the beginning of the five-year 
period. The point, will be value added, hor cuch ioproveoent a sdvool 
makes, so every school will have an equal chance of winning. The school 
where, right now, the whole place is falling apart will not be coapeting 
againat the top sdiools in the country. It will be coopeting against 
otner schools like itself. All of that can be worked oit. 

The next thing we'll have to do is set up an assessment process. We 
icay have to create a new one or we can take soate worthwhile existing 
assessments that aren't exactly what we want but they'll do until we can 
do better. The assessment should concentrate on real things, things 
that we value like the ability to read a decent book, to vn'ite, to 
en^ge in a discussion of an imwrtant national or international issue, 
set up and solve a physical problem and show the matheastics behind it. 
These should be things that involve thinking and doing, not Just 
answering aJltiple-<Aoioe queetions. And the asseasjwnts should take 
place only every five years, and it may ev^ be done on a 3aa9>ling 
basis. These issuea will have to be worked out, and they are solvable. 
But unless we get the assessments right, we'll get the incentives wrong; 
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people wlU be workln« tcwarda th« wrong things, the atm narnv testa 
we oostly use today. 

Here's one w«y the merit schools plan can happen. The President 
gets on television and tells the country about his vision of perestrolka 
In American public education, a coopetltlve martcet systeo within our 
schools. And then he'll rednd people that presidents and the federal 
govemnent don't run American schools; states and school boards do. 
He'll say that he's prepared to create this )500 million per year fund 
for the merit schools coapetltlon, and he'll also set up the group to do 
the assessment. And after he lays ait the plan and talks about the J500 
Billion per ye.r flmd, hc'U ur«v> neople in every coonunlty in the 
country _ .parents, teachers, a<Mnistrators and business people - to 
«ak the aehool board and the union in their school district to ratiiy 
P«1;lolpatloo in the ooopetltlon. Hobody goes mto the coopetltlon 
except voluntarily, and they can enter only if the school beard and the 
union agree. 

What's involved in ratification by the board? Well, there is no 
point in setting up a cocpetltlon to iaprove the schools if the schools 
have to go on foUowlng the sane rules and regulations they are 
follc»rtng now. They'd be forced into doing exactly what they're doing 
now. If these nOea and regulations were working, we wouldn't need a 
ooqpetltlonj if they continue in force, we can't have one. 

So first the school board has to aree to release the participating 
schools from aU bo«-d rules and regulations, except those governing 
health, safety and olvll rights, and let the people in those schools 
decide how to run then. 

But changing rules and regulations won't help if you don't control 
the money, so the board nust give the participating schools control of 
their school budget. And that's not all. Each year, the school board 
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will turn over 5 percent of the administrative and central office ^5^idget 
to the 3dvx)ls, unless they already happen to run a very lean opeiMti.on 
because they won't need to spend that Q»ney to regulate and ItapiKC the 
school*^ My reasoning? 

Back in the early 1960s when Martin Mayer vfrote The SchooU , h " said 
that there were oore «iper visors, administrators, inspectors — more 
central office actainistration — in K<!W York City than in all of 
France. This was not an opinionj he documented i'c. Many, many of the 
nation's school systems have by now gone the same way — and Just as 
businesses are going the other way. In some Izrge coapanies to<?ay, 
there's cne mnager at headquarters for every 5>000 enployees. But in 
many of our large school districts, there's an average of 560 students 
per administrator, which probably translates into one administrator for 
every 'i6'20 teadiersi Sounds like there's some room for shrinkage — 
especially when you consider that the m&in Job of the central office 
bureaucracy is to watch the people on the front line in sdiools. ftat 
especially under the merit schools plan, that won't be necessary any 
more (I'll explain why in a mom&nt), and as a result, individual schools 
will have a substantial amount of additional money from the central 
bureaucracy to use as th^y work to inprove themselves. 

Finally, school boards will need to agree to public school choice 
plans. Why? Individual schools participating in the merit schools plan 
are likely to be very different. The staff in one school might want to 
experiment with cooperative learning; in another, they'll be eager to 
use D^re tedhnology. But somo parents are not going co like what the 
staff in their neighborhood school are doing because it's different. If 
enough parents run to the board, the board will start issuing rul^s and 
regulations again, and the schools will be all the same again. So it's 
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lnportant to oake sure that parents don't have to send their kids to a 
school where th^ hate v^fs going en; they should have a <*olce. And 
that's why the school board won't have to watch your school any more ^ 
why they won't have to hand down regulations and eaploy all those 
inspectors. Choice neans' they won't have to worry about caking all the 
schools the same becaiise if parents ere unhappy, they'll be able to take 
their kids out and send than to another school, one that suits th«a. 

So that's what school boards would have to agree to as a condition 
of participation. Hew what about the unions? They'd have to agree to 
grant waivers of contract provisions to the teachers in the partici- 
pating schools if thoee teachers decided that a particular provision got 
in the way of what they wanted to do to iH)rove the s<^l. The only 
contract provisions that would be off Units to the teachers would be 
those dealing with health, safety and civil ri^ts. 

Say, for instance, one of the ooapeting schools needs a nath teacher 
and it siiaply can't find one. The staff might decide to t^e soot of 
the budget and try to win back a great nath teacher who left to work for 
a local odOMter coopany. They Eight have to pay him a little — or a 
lot - more than he got before, which might not be allowed by the 
overall union contract, but they'll be able to get a waiver and -do it 
because they deoidad it's necessary to iaprove their school, to win. 

The faculty my also start worrying about the couple of teachers who 
are pretty weak. It might have bothered thea before, but there was 
nothing they could do abcut it. After all, they didn't hire or promote 
these weak faculty, ait nor it's really going to bother then because 
the perfomance of every oeober of the school teaa will be i^>ortant to 
the outooaa. So they'll probably get organized to help out teachers who 
need help «nd, if necessary, help thorn find non-echool avloyaent — and 
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before you kn<M it, oany, cany schools will have a peer review and 
intervention program like the one initiated by the Toledo Federation of 
Teachers* 

The amount of eoney I mentioned earlier was a minlaum of $15,000, 
but It could be more. Many sdvsol boards won't want to give up their 
direct involveoent In operating the schools. And n«ny teacher unions 
will say they don't want to do it. So maybe only half the schools in 
the country will decide to enter. If half enter, the prize will be 
$30,000 instead of $15,000. If only one-quarter of tne schools enter, 
the prize wlU be $60,000 per individual. In other'words, when you 
enter, you won't really know how big the prize will be. It cculd be as 
mdti as $150,000 or $200,000 per individual, but it can't be lower than 
$15,000. 

Crazy? A lot of people a\a going to say so, and Uiey'll raise a lot 
of questions, mny of them legitlnate. Hew abcut the sdwol that 
figures out how to get a lot of its lowest scoring students to quit in 
order to win? Or the one that entices sooe high-scoring students from 
other schools to cooe in? Fon»r Governor of Georgia Lester Haddox once 
said that the only way to in|>rove the prisons is to get a better class 
o^ prisoners. So you mig^it get scoe schools that try to reduce liabil- 
ities instead of adding value, because we all knew that coopetition and 
narket systens nay bring out the bed as well as the good in people. 

Obviously, there will have to be a very careful monitoring of this, 
with stiff penalties for dieating — this asriv schools plan wouldn't 
tolerate the kind of official <dieating that goes on new routinely in 
districts over, say, standardized test scores reporting. And there will 
be other probleos besides monitoring for cheaters. Whac do you do with 
teachers who are only there during half the time of the merit schools 
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ooopetitioi and th«n leave? What about pupH nBbility? I an not 
pretending there aren't problem and quaatioos to address. 

But please rea»ber that we do not have the alternative of keeping 
cur present acdel of e<Hcation. We're going to get parent boards 
teUlng us what to do or Ochn SUber dictating or a private eocpany, tut 
we aren't going to hold on to the current nndel; It's going to be aban- 
doned because it doesn't work. And we'll eith«- get scoe fcra of 
radical privatization where it's likely that aohcxsls will be run even 
acre like an authcritarlan factcry systea where teachers will be treated 
like asseafcly-Une wortiers following other people's orders, or we're 
going to have a schwl that's run by teachers and principals and other 
staff who 2rs closest to the kids — with accountability and parent 
choice, because we can't ask people to turn the schools over to us 
wltnout having these safeguards. They've got to be sure that we're 
trying to do the right thing. And we are going to be trying to do the 
rlgjit thing because there's a lot in it for us — and not just finan- 
cially. It's the best hope we have of teacher being treated like 
professionals an-l being able to grow profeiwionally and being able to 
concentrate on student learning instead of on all those idiotic, 
destructive, ncn^catiooal things that now intrude on teaching and 
learning every day. 

I beUeve that it's essential for a national nerit schools plan to 
be volunUry; the federal govemasnt can't co«-ce a local sAool or 
district to participate. But I can also isegine a plan in which there 
wouldn't only be winners, there 'd also be losers. The oost miserable 
schools ought to be closed. Their students could be dispersed to other 
schools or the failed school could be reopened with a new plan of 
eiacation devised by a new school staff _ that has happ««)ed bsfore. I 
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can even inaglne the staff of winning sdioola taking over the failed 
sdiool, In the same way as a successful coopany may take over a firm 
that has failed*. But teadiers frcQ the failed school should be back on 
the hiring Une explaining to schools that are considering hiring then 
why the failure of their previous school wasn't their doing. And nany 
of them might even be hired by their old school, now reopened and run by 
the people in the successful sdiool* After all, a successful business 
that t^cs over its failed cospetltor often hiro the coapetltor's 
enployees because they have talent but it wasn't used* I can imagine 
all this because we have to face reality: There are failing sdwols and 
people won't or shouldn't take it nuch longer, e^>eciaUy not the 
faculty in those schools because, more often than not, they are 
powerless to turn around that situation, a situation that victimizes 
thm as well as their students. 

We have to reserve those Issues for now because participation in the 
merit scJ-jools plan taist be voluntary if it is to get off the grcund and 
succeed. And the owe volunteers there are, the core successful it will 
be and the fewer failing schools we will have because for the first tioe 
the people in schools will be able to do scoethlng about the problems in 
their sdiools instead of merely following the tired and failed prescrip- 
tions of distant bur^Ricrats or legislators* 

So what are the dances tiiat this merit schools pr<^posal will 
happen? Well, a great deal will depend cn you. There's a diance that 
the President of the United States will pldc this up. And if the 
President doesn't, it oay bo that oenbers of Ccngiess will say, »That 
sounds like a good idea. We won't put $500 million into it, but we'll 
pass soBie legislation that will allow a substantial nmcber of 
demcnstratlon projects.'* There's a diance that the top people in the 
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buainess ccimnity wlU support it becsuae they'll say, "This looks like 
the aaas aystm that we've got, the caie that works for this country in 
other areas." It oay be that a couple of govenn-rs wiU like it and 
try it in their state. Or a consortium of districts might get together, 
pitch in $250 a year per sdiool staff oeober and do it voluntarily. Or 
sooe private foundation might say, This is terrific. We will set it up 
and offer it to this cojaamity." Or you could even do it in sccoe large 
cities. I strongly believe that in one form or another, or one place or 
another, this is gDing to h^pen. 

Kcw, what happens to the union? I was at a meeting recently where 
scaebody got iq> and asked, ^ should a school board do this? 'What's 
ffJing to happen to the board?* And I said, 'VeU, what's going to 
happen to the union? Everybody is going to have to dange. Ihe role of 
ackdnistration and oanageoent is going to change and so is the role of 
the union." 

Certainly cur union knows hew to change. It has changed, it has 
taken on new roles and t^xen great risks because we know how troubled 
pubUc edjcaticn is aiK^ we are ooonltted to it and will help save it. 
So awjy of ycu here ^Ave done that and becooe stronger and more 
attractive to your oeflsbers for it. And what I'm talking about is not 
very dissifldlar trm what the United Auto Wbricers is doing in the Saturn 
Project. Fcr cbe first time, workers and Knageoent will be involved in 
designing the >tole process. For the first time, workers will be 
working in teus instead of isolated on the assanfcly Une. And these 
workers will be paid less on an hourly basis than other worScers because 
they'll be Involved in quart#irly profit sharing. So if the car sells, 
they'll make more than other workers. 

Thay'U be working in teems, partly because you make a better 
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product that way and enjoy your work ODre, and partly so they can help 
out a colleasLie iriio Isn't working so well. If he doesn't shape up, 
he'll get a char*c3 on another team. But if he can't oake the grade on a 
nuate- of teaas, he'll be out. 

When I asked ny friends in the UAW, "Hew can the union be involved 
in getting a union oedber out, instead of Just protecting him?" they 
said, "If we keep people who can't do the work, none of us will have a 
job. And we won't have a union, either. Becaise more and more Japanese 
cars will be sold." tfe are talking about the future of public education 
in this country, just as the UAW and « are talking about the future of 
the autcoobile industry. And when you're in a life-or-death situation, 
you do things that you otherwise wouldn't do because you don't have to. 
The issue is survival. 

We can't predict exactly what will happen if we pursue the reforms 
I-m calling for. But I can guarantee there will be a role for the 
union. For one, we know that the only places where th&re is real reform 
going on now are districts where there's a strong union. It couldn't 
have happened otherwise. And it's also the case that there will still 
be issues of unfairness and dlscriiaination, questions of testing, 
Supreae Court decisions, etc.> for the union to handle. And the union 
will be around to help pecf/le in the schools coopete — to give thCT 
infcrmtion and training and cake sure the rules are fair. The need for 
the unloojrtll be greater. But things won't be the saoe — and yet 
that" going to be true whether we t^e this step or not. The question 
is whether we'll dioooe to act or siaply let things happen. 

the chances we'll be taking will be very tuch like the diances that 
we took with collective bargaining* We took a big chance then. There 
we were, a ss»ll olncrlty union, and we case out for a system that gave 
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«elu3ive represataticn to the najority union in a school district. Ve 
did that Mten we had 50,000 nesaben In the whole United States of 
Aaerlca. It was venr gutsy and It was very risky. I don't think anyone 
here today Is sorry we took that chance. How It's time for us to take 
«ae risks again. And the stakes this tlae are niich bigger. They are 
the f\iture of piblic education in our country. 

Last year, I visited Poland twice. Poland, ycu know, used to be the 
bread basket of Ba-ope. Hew, as the result of its cooand eccno<=y, it's 
very poor. When I cam back the first ti«. I read a little item in the 
feU Street Jcurnal. At first, I thought it was a Ftolish jcke, but it 
was a real Interview with a Polish econaaist. And I quickly realized 
that it was also an Aaerlean education jcke. So please translate. 

The reporter who is Interviewing the eoonaaist auwt eoonaaic 
ecndltiora In Poland asks, -Tto you think it's really possible to lift 
the PoUsh eoonay l>aa this terrible state of poverty to a state of 
prosperity?" And the Polish eccncolst answers, "Yes, I think it is. 
As a matter of fact, there are two ways to do it. There's a natural way 
?nd there's a cdraculcus way." The r«!porter asks, -Veil, all right, 
vhat.s the natural way?" "t^o natural way," s«y, the econcmiat," would 
be for a band of angels to descend froo heaven and lift Poland into 
prosperity." -if that's the natural way," the reporter asks, "what's 
the Bd;aculcus way?" And the econo«Bl3t answers, -The ndraculous way 
weuW be if the Poles did it themselves." 

Ve have no band of angels to lift cur schools into effectiveness. 
And it wculd indeed be a niracle if we did it ourselves. But a niracle 
is the only thing we can count on. 
Thank you very meh. 
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SUTUIUT BT UBOtr gnaw 
PUSZDBR, MBUCU FKDmTIOB OF mCEXMS 

Sal»itt«l to tte laUoaitl Gorarnon* tasociatioa 
ia Pr^paratioa for tbo 

iftit* loaso Idneation SxaHlt 

Svt«i*«e 13, 19«9 

As the nation's governors prepare to meet with the PresHent t 
am pleased to offer the AFT' s views on the state of oSb' c 
lhoS!d'?2lce°to^';' °" °* action'wfaM Sat^on 

this "^""tional crisis, a proper review of 

aliSw S2virth^?"if ""r^' ^" few pagis will 

tatiooal Go*l* and Stuidaxda 

° !St?on«?/r J?^^ industrialized country that does not have a 

cu^iculua- He have had an 
education reform moveaent for six years and still have not 

fwe'to To ! °^ """^ .tudentrto kS^w ani be 

° S^.S^Jn**'**'*! districts have fat books of curriculum 
Sientiar.Sd^h!'^^^"?'^ objective, wh«e t^ 

Sn««<KL ? trivial are indistinguishable, it is 

1°' to cover all this in a meaningful 

2hft°^ ?^^o^r;r Consequently, teachers have to decide 
PUbliihiS frequently, the textbook and test 

putiishers decide for them. We minutely regulate how 

^r^o^M'??;,^'^ f".^"! car^what th^ teach, 

tests? sta.ndardi2ed multiple-choice 

o He need to do just the opposite: Develop a national 

consensu, about what student, should knoS anS be ^le to 
?nI7 •"°U9»> i^oo» for ,tate8, localitie, and 

nS^iXi "tL*""??^* to reepond to the diver,ity in our 
nation-and quit regulating how teachers teach. 
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• • •On Assessaent and Accoontability 

o We cannot have a meaningful system oZ assessment until we 
know what we want students to know and be able to do, and we 
cannot have meaningful accountability until we have decent 
assessments . 

o If assessments act as incentives — and they do — then what we 
have is a system of incentives that encourages schools to 
concentrate on low-level skills that can be demonstrated on 
multiple-choice tests. Until we produce better assessments 
that encourage and measure the development of knowledge and 
skills that are important, we will continue to relegate the 
vast majority of our students to low-level learning. 

o Good assessments can't be done on the cheap. There is a 
national role for the support and development of better 
assessments. There it no other w&y that we as a nation can 
know how well ws are d6ing and where and why we are falling 
short. 

o Public school choice may have its benefits, but it is not a 
system of accountability, as the Administration seems to 
believe. Substituting public school choice for national and 
state leadership on education reform, assessment and 
accountability would be a dangerous mistake. 

• • .On Scbool Inf rastructnxtt and Tachnology 

o Many of ir schools, especially those in inner cities, look 
more like crumbling, dangerous warehouses than places of 
learning. Government support for capital improvement is 
much needed. 

o According to the Office of Technology Assessment, education 
has the lowest level of capital investment per worker of any 
industry— about $1,000 per ea^loyee— compared to an average 
of $50,000 per worker for the economy as a whole, and 
$30 0,000 per worker in some high-tech industries. 
Technology and productivity go hand-in-hand. Vet our 
schools* main technology is still "chalk-and-talk." 
Technology goas beyond computers in the schools (which many 
of our inner city schools don't have anyway). There is a 
national role, perhaps through public/private ventures, in 
helping bring our schools into the 21st century. 

• ••On Scbool Bnraaocrae? and Kagclation 

o In the 19608, Martin Mayer documented in Thg Schools that 
New York City had more education administrators than the 
whole of Prance, and New York State more than all of Western 
Europe. There is every sign that this situation has oecome 
worse. Most recently, this top-heavy bureaucracy was 
highlighted in a Peat Marwick report on the D.C. schools. 
Less than half of American education dollars are spent on 
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services for students in the classrooms* what is happening 
to the rest? it's time for the states and local districts 
to take an accounting of where our education dollars go. 
American industry has dramatically pared down its 
administrative overhead and flattened its hierarchical 
structures, in a time of competition for scarce resources r 
and when all the research demonstrates that those who work 
closest with kids know what works best, it's time to rethink 
our school bureaucracy and financial allocations. 

Schools are being over-regulated into paralysis and 
mediocrity. Despite the frequently good intentions of many 
ot these regulations, many of them have negative effects. 
We should review all local, state and federal regulations 
concerning education for their effects on kids and on the 
learning process. -But we must be careful. Such a review, 
and possible deregulation, should not undermine hard-won 
civil rights gains; they should advance them. Nor should 
this lead to a situation where resources and services 
intended for needy children do not reach their target. 

•Ob tbar 9xofttMioiialis«tio& of TMchiag aad School 
ttenagMMnt 

Because teachers are closest to the classroom, and know the 
needs of the school and its students best, they should be 
given the authority to make decisions affecting their 
school. School-site decision-making and school-based 
management must be supported and developed. 

Teachers should be provided greater opportunities for 
professional development. This should include participating 
in training programs, conferences, seminars and other 
activities related to the needs of their students and 
schools. 



Teachers should be appropriately compensated for their 
expertise. 

Because this nation is facing a teacher shortage, education 
should be organized more like other professional 
undertakings. The teaching staff should be able to rely on 
technology, classroom aides, field volunteers and students 
helping students to get the job done. 

..On thm Bole of tho Federal CovarMat 

It must be recognized that schools cannot solve all 
problems. Unless the basic needs of children are 
satisfied— food, health, and nurturing — even the best of 
schools are helpless. Other sectors must share 
responsibility, in areas such as prenatal care, health care, 
drug abuse prevention and treatment, social services, etc. 
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o The federal government should Increase funds and support for 
programs such as Head Start, Chapter 1 and Early childhood 
Education. 

o The federal government should increase its commitment to 
research and evaluation, such as the National Assessment of 
Educational Prcgress. Education has by far the lowest level 
of investment in research — only 0.025% of its revenues — one 
hundred times less than the average for the economy as a 
whole, and 80 times less than the average business firm. In 
an enterprise the size and importance of education, it is 
ludicrous to spend so little on new knowledge and on finding 
out the bang we are getting for our bucks. 

o The federal government should provide research support for 
the National Board for Professional Teaching Standards. 
This board, made up of teachers, business leaders, and 
public figures, is cur most promising hope for improving 
teaching standards and attracting and retaining high-quality 
professionals. Research funds are needed to develop 
professional standards and assessments. 

• «.0d XacwitiTM— Altariog FreaidMt Bash*s Wmxit Schools 
Program 

o This nation will not see the breadth and depth of education 
reform that we need unless we have major incentives for 
rethinking and reworking how we conduct schooling. 

o We should invest for five years the $500 million proposed by 
President Bush for merit schools and invite every public 
school to participate in a five-year, national competition. 
The winners would be the ten percent of schools that 
achieved the greatest io^rovement relative to where they 
began. The whole school community (from bus drivers to 
master teachers) would share the reward — an estimated 
$15,000 per staff member and possibly higher. 

o School boards would be required to give each participating 
sO.ool total control over its budget and the right to waive 
ail regulations except those regarding civil rights, health 
and safety. Unions would have to grant participating school 
staff menbers the right to waive contract provisions. 

o As for the students, employers should offer better job 

opportunities and higher starting salaries to students who 
worked hard in echool. E«^loyera need to ftop complaining 
about poor quality and give students « reason to achieve. 
As things now stand, employer* only ask if a student has 
graduated. Important questions such as how wtll the student 
did or what courses were taken are rarely asked. A good 
grade in a soft elective has the moral equivalence of a 
poorer grade in a rigorous subject. This is something that 
can be done right away at little cost and with a positive 
effect. Students need to know that school counts. 
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o Similarly, colleges should offer admission only to students 
prepared to do college-level work. Any student qualified to 
enter college should be allowed to do so. Honey should not 
be an obstacle. But achievement needs to count. 
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Mr. GooDUNG. Thank you very much. I'm glad you reviewed that 
at the end because I took two and a half pages of notes and you 
mdicated that I did pretty well with those notes. 

Anything, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Hawkins. I have nothing, only to express the appre- 
ciation of the committee. I think Mr. Shanker, again, has shed 
light on a lot of subjects, challenged us to do a lot of things. With 
his help, we will try to do them. Thank you. 

Mr. GooDUNG. That ends the symposium unless Dr. Hoyt has ar- 
med from Kansas. Anybody out there want to be a Dr. Hoyt' 

[No response.] 

Mr. GooDUNo. Then I guess that's the end of the symposium If 
Dr. Hoyt arrives, then we'll meet with him after the mark-up- 
won t we, Mr. Chairman? ^' 

Chairman Hawkins. Yes. I, Mr. Chairman, indicate that there 
was some mistake in the time, that 3:30 was mentioned in one 
report and 3:00 m another. Perhaps the members are advised that 
6:60 may be the time. However, we will try to get a quorum as soon 
as possible. It certainly shouldn't be later than 3:30. 

I think Mr. Shanker thought that he'd brought all of these 
people m. He was very excited, I think, to see so many and so was 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. GooDUNG. After the others who testified before, I imag- 
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^^^i^rBP Hawkins. We will attempt to get a quorum as soon as 
possible. The committee will then convene. 
[Whereupon, at 3:15 p.m., the committee was adjourned.] 
[Additional material su'^mitted for the record follows.] 
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Testiraony Prepared Tor Presentation To The CoBynittee On 
Education and Leber, U.S. Hout» of Representatives 
Novcaber 15, 1989 
by 

Kenneth 0. Hoyt, Ph.D. 
university Distinguisncd Professor of Cdvxrat^on 
Kensas State University - Manhattan, Kansas 66506 

Mr« Chairman end Ktnbers of the Cofnalttee: 

Thank you for allowing r.e to appear before you. I hope that the thoughts on 
educational reforra I want to present here will bo of aome use to you. 

Every raajor call for educational reforci during the 1980b ia rooted in 
ftaerica*s need to compete In the international laarkelplace. Sach procleias 
that other nations' educational systcao better prepare atudents for work. 
Yet, none of these calls hao eiaphasized a "careers" approach to reforw. 
Instead, they seea to assume that, no raatter how indirect, whatever reforms 
are proposed will, soraehow, help meet this need. 

Few of these reforj!* proposals even acknowledge, let alone aophasize, the 
fact that, between r.cw end the Year 2000, 5 out o? eveiy 6 new U.S workers 
will bo woccn, minority persons, end/or iinmigrants. Still worse, even fewer 
center their rofona prooos.ls around the need to correct dicer laination 
through providing equity of both educational and occupational opportunity to 
such persons. I have documented these needs in two previously published 
papers and respectfully requeat permission to Insert those papers into the 
record of these hesrlngs. 

Two basic approaches to educational reform exist. One is etructural 
(progroai) change. The other Ic procesa (people) change. The d*?cade of the 
19803 has been devoted almost exclusively to proposals for structural 
change. Such changes can be considered in four categories including: 
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Citcqory 1i Indlvldutlltlng tiicNr/lewnIng proctgs . CxMplet of mjch 
proposflf includet'(i) perforoftnce tvtluatlonj (b) cooput^r issisted 
instruction; (c) ungrsded schoolei (d) Mcit psy for tcacherei wid (o) open 
«ntry/open exit school ey«te«i3. Each of thew propoeala cm bn deacrlbad asx 
(1) expen«lvej (2) potentially very po>*erfulj and (3) In dire need of atrong 
R4D •fforta befor* being Implenented on any wldeaceU basis. On« or awrc 
will aventuallyba needed if Aaerica la to coflipetc in the International 
marketplace. Kone Is yet ready for nationwide imple«cntatlon. 

Category 2t Doing mere . Exasplca of such proposala includej (a) extcndirg 
the length cf the echool day and/or the achool yeari (b) raising high school 
graduation requira«ent$j and (c) incraaaing th« niwhar of credit hours 
required for taacnor certification. To the extent the current aysten ie now 
working, doing aore can be expected to produce increwental but not dranetlc 
gfiina* To the extent the current aysteai ien't working, adding sore al«09t 
guarantees that it won't work again! 

Category 3: Re-organizing the current eyateo ; Exaiples includej (a) open 
enrollment options aerOBs school district Unesi (b) osgnet achoolsj and (c) 
ysat round schools* While proc«fdures for isplcnentlng auch procedures ate 
available, knowledge regarding how to aolve the oeny other problcae each 
creates is not. It aeeaa clear that no proposal In this category is now 
reedy for nationwide adoption. 

Category 4i Educational Revolution : Exanplea include: (a) privatization of 
the education aystem; (b) changes In the teaching/learning process based on 
brain.baoed learning theory j and (c) abandonment of local control of 
education and edoption of state and/or Federal .control. Before any euch 
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drestic chftnges oro made, Much aore resaerch evidencd oust becoee avsllGble* 
To «aka Such chinges Mithogt such herd evidence la tc run th« risk of oaking 
things Morsa, not better* 

I nOM W2nt to turn to the topic of process (people change) cpproaches to 
educaliondl refora. T) ere Qct three basic reasons tthy process approaches to 
reform should precede and ti^^ sccoRpany structural changes including: (a) 
process approaches are much chosper and, ss a genoral principle its 
advisable to see hoM nuch can jained frosi the least expensive approach 
prior to deciding to try oora oxpensiva oneo} (b) process epproachec to 
change were validated extensively during the 1970a - we know hOM to 

make theis work now; and (c) unless educators theaselves decide to change 
-i*9*> uiless process change occurs it Is unlikely, that any structural 
change laposed on educators Mill work very well or very long* Process 
approaches to change are worthy of such store serious consideration than Ihey 
have received during the 19ans* 

Process reform proposals Include those aived at such things as: 

»Qtivatinq pupil 8 to learn - and teachers to teach * The aost exterw 
eivaly validated (but, of course, not the only) way of acccapl Ishirg this 
goal is through enphasizing ralationshlps between education and work* To do 
80 haa been well docciiiented aa a powerful source of educational motivation 
by both pupils and parents (Clm & Gallup, 1989; Hutchinson & Reagan, 1989}* 
t(e need both pupils end teachers motivtited to work harder* If this is to 
happen, each needs to be convinced thora is good reason for doing so* We 
(now hO)f to do this* 
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g^P^^gj^lnq the Ijaporttnca of jncrenilnc; educt tio nal productivity . In 
part, this aetno idtptirg private tectdr appropchea for increasing produc- 
tivity to educational eettinga. In pert, it involves helping atudentd 
•cquire and «ee productive nork habita. If Aiarlce'e echoole are to produce 
9raduatea ^ Ml be productive «e«bera of the occupational eociety, we 
cu8t begin by providing youth with productive work habits >#)ile they are 
•tudent3» IhprodxtivB students becoae unproductive eraployeea. The concepts 
of -student M wrker" and "teacher as wrkar''..both need to be «aphasiied. 

•cquirinq a desire to w ork aa a Bgans of increasing aalf eetew and 
contributing to aoclety, Th«re are etiU lany acre people looking for "jobs- 
thtn looking for "work". Pupils can be provided with personally waningful 
work values without, in any way, rasorting to laposUion of the "wrk ethic** 
of eerlier ti«ee* Such values should b«coaie an Important pact of the total 
personal value eyoteo end include valtiee involving mpeld volunteer work as 
t3ll as paid ewployment. 



Pfovit^inq career cwareae ss, csreer exploretlon, md career decision^ 
aeklng tsaietence to youth> These efforts a^uld be led by well qualified 
career devalopMsnt epecielists and involve the entire school ateff, perents, 
and the breeder cc*«unity. Profeasional cereer counselors hsve been 
regerded aa part of the ptMm and/or ignored by 29 m^ot refora proposals 
of ths 19a0s twice ss often es they heve been regerded as pert of the 
eoiutlon. I have docwented this In an earlier paper which I rsspect fully 
requoet be nade part of the record of theee haarlngs. Career counselore have ' 
Important rolee to play in aducetlonal rafom. 
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(e) eslabllahlnq and operatlftq truly collaboTativc working relationahipg 
between the education aystew and the broedor cooaunlty ^ Thece include both 
parents and the private sector. Process approaches to educational rafors 
■usL be coruBunity erforta* Thay cannot be aucceaarul if only educators are 
involved* The kinds of Industry^-Educatlon Councils reccmaended by the 
National Association for Industry-Education Cooperation are badly needed* 
The oieins of establishing and successfully operating such COixicl^s are well 
knoMn* To date, they hav9 not been widely used* This has been a nistake* 

The last of these approochea requires further ccoaent* The 1980s saw two 
B^or kinds of educational chango efforts incl*iding: (a) the educational 
fefora novcaent; and (b) the private sector/education aysten ''partnership'* 
aovenent* Unforttjnately, these two iaportant Btovements largely ignored Gdch 
other* tt ie tine to Join then together* To do ao effectively dcnands that 
educational reforoers accept and endorse prcceoa oriented refcna approaches 
as necessary prerequisites to attuctural refores* It also deriands thst the 
"partnership" sovenent during the 1980a be largely recognized as a failure* 
Too pany phony ''partner ships" were created* Trig "partneriihips" call for 
Joint responsibility, Joint authority, and Jcint accountebiUty* Too few of 
these were created during the 196Qs* Both of these conditions can and 
should be easily corrected* 

To illustrate Mhat I have in aind, I have prepared a rcugh draft of pocslbto 
Federal legislation aided at a process oriented approech to educationel 
reform* I have entitled this "THE BUSIMCSS - EDUCATION CAREER OEVELOPHENT 
COLLABORATtON ACT OT 1989"* I reepectfully request that this be inserted 
into the record of these hearings* 
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Tha need fof aduentlonal reform U growing - both from the atwidpoint of 
*»erlca»e n«cd to conpete In th« International narketplace and fro«i tha 
standpoint of tha need to provide equity of adocetlonal and occupational 
opportunity to wown, ulnorlty persona, persons living in poverty, pereona 
with handioepa, and laaiigrtnta. To meet such needs decivids that proceaa 
orlentcvJ approaches to educational change be tuplewented now. Such changes 
ahould be regarded es necessary but not as sufficient for meeting Aaarlce's 
educational refor« needs. Thus, it is equally esscntlel that etrong eupport 
be provided for the kinds of research and dcfionstretlon efforts required to 
acquire the know-how needed for structurel approaches to reform. If done 
together, Aaerlca will sake substantial progress in achieving needed 
educational reforas during the 19909, 
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The Career Status of Women 
and Minority Persons: 
A 20-Year Retrospective 



KEKKETHB. HOYT 



Twenty vtin the issastiiutioa of the ReverttMl Dr Mirtin Luther 
King. Jr and th< rtwtUnj rxXf. it J«mi W '«aJl t-** Ktioni of 
the NalKxul Carm Development AwocUlwo (NCDA. then NVCA— the 
NatKHuJ Vocatwfu] CuKhnce AJiocutwn) w>d to t»jeM the impact of the 
tmoui rndutiooi and commiiiiow vpo« o«r profeMK»uJ comrpitment 
to extend equit) in career devebpeaenl pUonloj and iervK« to all in- 
dividual!— include t wxwneo and miaonty per. Atu 

At the Ameocaa Perjotwwl and Outdance AJiodation (APCA) conven- 
tion in ^P^! 196S. the APCA Senate adcpted a Sacmal retolotioo com- 
mitting APCA and each of iti divUtotw to "actiooi dejiped to reduce 
and. e> entualJ) . eradiate raclJro " Subiequenlly. the NVCACommijiioo 
on Edocaliofl. Employment, aivd Raciun eiuNijhed and NV'C A com- 
miutcned Dr Joteph Samler to wrtte a ipedil paper outlmin j probkmi 
of Blicb in oreer development. That paper was puWiihed u a jpe^ 
wppJement to the Voeatiotuil CuUiana Qucnttlv in 1969 (Samler. 1969) 

At ihe NVCA Delegate AitemWy in Ui Vepi the foUowlBt year. t*o 
rebted hittooc xtvM took pb«. Ue firit wii • preientation by the 
NVCA Commiiiioo on EdocatJeo. Employment, and Radins of a eery 
ttrwj pn>poted W'CA pol>cy itatement on racUm. Bated on ar^umenti 
that delegate* had not been sJven wfficient time to l^Jdy the itatement, 
it wa» not adopted a.-id the Commiiiion wai aAed to prepare a poJjcy 
Itatement for later coniidentton (NVCA, 1969 1 can find no rtfenr^ 
that thii Itatement wai evercon«dered by aiubwnuent NV»,Aajfembly. 



Kennrth 8 Hovf iJ a l/nfcerri/y DittiagftitJud Frofttsor. Kanscs State 
Unittmt^. ifanhatian. This arUek tt a rttlsion cfapajxrrntUJtd '8ri 
Equity cf OpportunUy for Carat htuhfmtnt to AW pnttnted at tht 
national Carter Dnelopment Anoeiation contention luncheon meeting, 
Chl(^(0. WinoU. starch 22. im 



At 1969 NVCA Dele^te AwemMy mectmt. the N'VC A Commjttee 
CO the Occvpirtonal Status of Wcjinen was elevated to coru-ntjuoii status 
s»d Esther ^fatthemrs was nan«d as Chair. NVCA committed jtsetf to 
the eradication of both *' -urn a^d radsnv 

Now— 20 yean bter— three qocstxxxs need to be addressed (a) To 
w^Mt extent has NVCA/NCDA iropleinent-d these commitnents?(b)To 
what extent do lex and race buses still exis* as m»;of obstacles to equity 
fa career development? and (c) What should be NCDA's poorftjcs to 
bring equity of opportunity in cancer development to all' 



TO WHAT EXTENT HAS HVSA/NCDA 
IMPLEMEHin THESE C0MMITKENTS7 

Although ihert. are a number of wa)-s to measure the commitment b> 
N'CDA to foster equity in career development (It., convention presen- 
tations. loi>b)1nt e&rts, coramissioa actjvitiet. N'\ CA Week materials, 
and so fortS). I have dtosen our professional Journal to be the pnme 
indicator in anjwtnnt this questKo. TV pcri9d of time involved coven 
\'otume 17 (bepnnin; September 1963) throu|h Vobme 34 of the \'0' 
ccfionfl/ Cui(£incepudrrrrfy and Volume 35 (be{in nine September 19S6l 
of the Career Detelopment Quarteriy I began this taslt b^• <'i$ccvcnnj 
and then studxiaj the contents of every aitide 1 could Bod on sex ster- CO 
tot>p{n{ and on racism in career development pubUsbed in Volumes ^ 
17-35. 

In doinj so, 1 discovered an opportunity to <^taJn an even broader 
perspective. In Volume ^ of the Vocational C'sidanet Quarterly, C 
Thomas Yunfman (1072) published a content analysis of VoIume> 1-19 
Bv subtractinsfirom the numbers showed in his tables those referring to 
the contents of Volumes 17-19. it was possilile to examine the NVCA/ 
NCDA ofiWial journal bexinnin; with its very first volume through Sep- 
tember 1937. Table 1 shows the conparisoo between the first 16 wlume* 
%tiA the next 19 volumes coocerr'n{ artldes deatint with sex or racial 
bias. 

When the contests of Volumes 1-35 are cate{Orized b terms of the 
numbers of articles concerning Blacks, women, and other minorities, it 
Is clear that (a) the perrentase of articles concemi£{ Blades ii three times 
higher for Volumes 17-3S than for Volumes 1«]6; for thue articles con- 
cerning sex stereotyping, tl-f percentage ii»re than doubled, (b) the 
percentage of articles cocceming the career devclop.nent of minority 
persons other than Blades has remained almost ntll over 35 \'olumes oif 
VCQICDQ. (c) A 10 to ratio of irtides concerned with tex bias as • 
compared to articles concerned with racism existed in Vobme 1-16. This ■'^ ^ 

was reduced to a 4 to 1 ratio In Volumes 17-35. but still (d) the number ' - 
of articles on sex bias for Volumes 1&>3S has averaged 1 -f per ittue 
whereas (he number cf attkies co racism has avenged only about one 



TABL£1 

Number of Ait!d«t on R*c« or S«x BU» In 
Ctf—f Dtv«{opm*nt Publhhtd In tiM Vocstiwtst 
Guidsnc* Qutrfrtf. Vohimw 1-34 tnd th« Otftr 
D»v»fopm»nt Quirtsffy. Volum* 3S 



VtAiMm T-W VoMfW* 17-35 



Cat*tonr 


Nvmbw 




Numbw 




Toui 
eiacU 


77$ 


100% 


904 


100% 


e 


orw 


X{ 


r«% 






45% 


80 


to 6% 


Oth«rMtAonCY 


4 


as% 


S 


06% 



fMd -•rxl otNtr- lo mdMte "weft crawp* «» •^^ "Wrtitt otf>«» thw 

S«v«frt»pp«f>d<tJth»l««flcrii»»odtotMifT>cl«»f«»KrtdloJrtVofcm«« 17- 



per v<tfr Vnnz number of publuhed artidei u the cnierioo. NCDA has 
de%-o(rtJ mucii more efibil lo redud nj tcx itereohpiog than lo overcomiji j 
rxum in c»re«r devehpmenl lioce 166C Cle«ily» however, both lopici 
have been emphjuittO. 

WTul t\pe> of jiltdeson \ariousupects of lex itereotyptnj were pub- 
hshea In Volume* 17-;J5 of VCQfCDQ? Of the 88 total. 70 were prf- 
maril) concerned vrith reducing occvpattoful stercotyTtnf (or non- 
roinofity. no«.poorMt>men IcUnUWlheielntotSefoUowint aletortei. 

1 Utere U t pfoblem'; 3 utklei 

2. "How bjy is the problemr. 7 arUcfes 

3. 'What do lowwr. 32 utkWs 

girb. 8 artJdei 

Women college sludenti. 9 uiidtt 

Adult Mtxnen: 8 trtxlei 

Non-age maiim 7 articles 
•4 'Suggested thlnp lo do' U articles 
5 "What has been proven to wockr. 14 aitides 

K-12girIi 9 articles 

W'omen college students' 0 artides 

Adult MXMnen 5 articles 

lias N\'C VNCDA^^lowed through on its connilmcnl to work toward 
heir {coansejors understand »nd work more eSccttveJy with the Usue 
of occupaiiooa] lei stereotyping^ Using the content of the articles pjb> 
Hshed over the last 19 yt.*rt that arc (denilSed here allowx u* to answer 
'Yes" to this question. With 32 unpublished artides timed at Increasirg 
undcrtta.tdingand 14 a.1ides evaluating approaches to reducing sex tter^ 
eot>'ping In career devekjpmenJ. progress has eertajnly been made. 
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what t\pes of articles on racism were published tn \'o{umes 17-35' 
csing the same categories demised for classiiytng artKles on tes sierto- 
tvp^ng. the Iblkwing numbers were derived 

1. There ft problem' 0 articles 

2. "How big is the problem'^: 4 artidss 

3 "Wlut do we knowr IGvtides 
Blaci K-12 youth in general 6 articles 
Blade women axxi girls. 5 articles 
N'on>Bladc minority persons S artides 

4 'Suggested thinp to do' 4 artides 

5 "WTat his been prwxn lo ycoiV^ 3 artides 

If one presumes that publishing unbiased infomulion about some ca- 
reer deielopmeoi practices can ha%e benefida] effects on the altitudes of 
counsek>rs and, therefore, affect poiJh%e!y Ar<rk:an $ociet\ as a whole, 
these 24 artides suggest that \\ GA/flCDA has. through ,n officul lour^ 
nal. made some contributions lowanl reducing racism in America Com- 
pared to the publication record on sex stereotvping. houe^-er. this record 
ts £tr below Moal may have been er.visioned xfien the APCA resolution 
lo eradicate racism was passed (968 



SEX STEREOTYPING AND LABOR 
FORCE PARTICIPATION 

Career development proSessionals represent only a \er> snull portion of 
either the causes of or the cures for sex slereot)'p{ng and racism in career 
deve!opn«enl At this point, t bro*der perspective teems necessary 1 will 
attempt to provide an objecti\-e view regarding stereot)-p{ng and racism 
by citing bo^ positive and negative lUustradve national statistics. 

Positive signs that some progress has been made in redudng occupa* 
ttonal sex stereotyping can be seen In ma.iy statl'tics 

1. Tbe percentage of married women working outside the home cr 
acti\ely seeking Mwk Mho have pi 'school children has Increased 
from less than 19% In 1960 to nearly 52% In 19S4 (Willum T. Grant 
Foundatko. 1988). 

2. Tbe perccatagc of women in the total labor fcrce has gro%vn firom 
39% in 1972 to 45% In 19S6 (Fullerton. 1987). 

3. Seven of every 10 wcmeo ages 25-54 were In the labor force in 
1386: thU U expected to Increase to 8 of 10 b>' the >'ear 2O0O (Ful' 
lerton. 1987) 

4 Bthveen 1970 and 1980. the percentage of svomen in professional 
»ii\d managerial jobs virtual^/ doubled (Hodgklnson. 19&5). 
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5. Between 1975 ».•><! 1965. there wilt n.5»tocr»»e in ti>e number 
of wTwren recdvwf b^fcelof i degree* *ad t <t7« deerette for meo 
(Americvi Council on Educatioa. 1968)- 

6. Between 1977-1S83. the number of frtiule proprietonhlp* to- 
cretued «t «n wtnual rate of 6.9%. five Uroef fester than the r»te for 
men (N»ticaal Orpofcatloii for Women, 1965). 

Neverthelesi. the limited p«tidptlioo of women in m«ny occuptliooi 
suoe^ts the need for cwitiaued eSbrtJ by career dex-elopment ipcdtliiti- 
The ti»k of redodn J $ei stereotvpin j ia career pUnnlnj U Uluitrited by 
the followinf fifurei 

1 In 1985. wwnen represented only (4) J% of the membenhip of the 
t' S SeP»te tnd 5% of the Hooie oi Repreienuiivej. (b) lc»» thw 
2^1 of school Juperintendenu and 9ft of collete preiidentt, (c) lOS- 
of full profeisoft. and (d) 5ft of top eiecuti\Tt fo Amerian corpo- 
rations (Shiffer. 1966) 

2. At leait T5?e of Jobt In the hi^ piyinj pT«e«looi «re itiJi held 
by men (Ehrhirt & Sandler. 1967). 

3. The Inactrtlft nte (not employed, in Kbool or in the mihlio) w 
non.White 20-24 > ear old men waj 27% in 1963. but for noo-\\"hite 
women it «a» 45 6ft iSmith. Walker. & Baker. 1987) 

4 In 1978. one itud> found that the avenf e weekly earnings of male 
high ichool seniors holding part-time jobs 572.79 per week 
compared with $57.5S per week for female high school seniors (Lew- 
is Gardner. Ic SoU, 1983) 

5 Th«conegeedi)ca»ed«wnaninl983didi»trcceive*smuchmoney 
in wages ai a man with only a high school diploca (Women's Bureau. 
19SS) 

6l Women conteue to be oxeirepresented in occuptfjompowing roost 
slowly, and underrepcesented among those growing festeit (Kutsch* 
er. 1987) 

Although fe** ctsuld argue the proposition that %wmen and men should 
receive compartble pay for comparable *ofk, should women and men be 
represented in an equal percenuge of empk)>-ment in al! occupations? 
Probab'y not. because roost observers would eipect that ler differences. 
reUSed to interests and vocational needs, exist, Should men and women 
in a given occupation be represented proportionally among top positions? 
Here, the answer is obvioutly 'yes " 



RACISM AND UBOR FORCE PARTICIPATION 

Ahhoush it Is difficult to male direct linkages between radsm in Amerfc* 
and the numbers of minority persons employed la pdrticular occupations. 
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the figures cited below concerning educational levels are not encourag^g 
because educatloa and oocupationai attxinroeot are so closely related. 
Yet. the folfowing indicators can be used to illustrate that tome progreu 
has been made: 

1. In 1964. 78.SftofBIack youth between the ages of25-29h«lcom. 
pleted hi^ idiool. this is an increase of almost seven-fold from only 
11 6% in 1940 (William T. Crut Foundation. 1968) 

2. The propcKtioi} oS Black hi^ school dropcuu has decreased from 
32% In 1973 to about 20% In 1983 (>ViUlam T. Grant Foundation. 
1968) 

3. Although there will be an overall Increase of 19% In the size of the 
labor force between 1986 And SOOO, the percentage increase for 
minority persons will be still greater— including -flKdft for Olacks. 
■*'74ftforHlspanics.and -fTOft for Asiaa^adfic Islanders (Kutsch- 
tr. 1987). 

4 By the year 2000. BUcb are projected to compose over 17% of the 
labor force increase. Hispaaici to compose 24% of this Increase, and 
Asians to compose 11% (Kutscber. 19S7) 

5 The proportion of college graduates among \x>uns Blacks has risen 
700ft since l»40(>Vetzel. 1987) 

6 Between 1975 and 1985. the actual numUn of Bbcb enrolling Li 
ooUege increued b\ 212.000 (Aaxrican Council on Education. 196^ 

CO 

On the negative side, statistics si.ch as the following must be coasid* ^ 
ered 



1 The percentage of Blade high school graduates enrolling in college 
has declined from 29 2% in 1971 to 26. 1ft in 19Sd(An-ierkan Council 
on Education, 1969) It seems, however, to have Increased sli^tly 
In Ae recent past fNew data show." 1968). 

2. Whereasthepercentag9change(£nom 1975-76 to 1984-85) in num* 
bert receiving bachefor's degrees has risen ■»-21.9% for Hispanic 
mea and -f 114 5ft for Asian/Padile Islander men. It has actually 
decnoMdhy 10 2ft for Black "nen (American Council 00 Education. 
1983) 

3 Public school enrollment figures show that, whereas 16 2ft of pupils 
are Blade only 6.9ft of teachers are Black Conversely, whereas 
only 72-2% of pupils are non-minority Wh'tes, 89 6ft of teacben 
are White (American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. 
1987). 

4 Inl9e0, the unempfoyment rate for hl^ school gradules ages 18- 
19 was 40 6ft for BUclcs^more than three times the 13 6ft rate for 
Whites (Amerkaa Council on Education. 1988) 

5 In 1954, 14.74 of 18-19 year old 'tUA youth were unemployed. 
In 1985. 35ft were jobless (Smith et a^ . 1967), 
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6 A totil of 259 of all >t>ung *dult BUck .n«o hive never held « job 
<N«lional Allance of Business. 1987) 

7 Both BUcb ind Hisp«nic$ ire o%-erreprr$efiled la the slowgrowing 
or declmint occupations, but underrepretented in the fastest grow- 
ing occupations (Kutscher. 1987) 

8 When 1968 and current figures were compared, the percentafe of 
Blacks unnnpk^.'ed <n 196S wis alntost double the percenuge of 
WTiites Bv 1^. it had almost tripled fStiU separate." 1968). 

9 in 1986. the unenipknment rate for BUck high school {rs(fu«r« 
w-as one dhh higher than the rate for WTiite hig}i sdvool dropcvtt 
(Wetiel. 1987) 

Wlien the negihve and positive indtcaton are compared with respect 
to minontv participatton in employment and hf())er eduatioti. it b not 
reasonable lu sa\ that pro{;ress has been made On the contrary, one can 
conclude that m«norit\* persons In the labor force are worse off today than 
the\ wrre in I9CS 

The cont tnuinghrth incidence of po\ ert\>am<mg minority groups seems 
to be a le> culpnt hrre Consider the following statistics 

1 The perctntaj;e of Blacks living in po\-ertv u:as three times as great 
at the percentage of Wliites in 196S and is ck>\v almost four times 
as great fSlill separate." 19S3) 

2 In 19S5 66fi of BUck chtUren. over 70% of Hispanic chiklren. and 
nearly of all NVhite ch>k!ren in fenule-headed households Ihed 
in povertv {Concmittee for Economf? De^-eJopmeiit, 1W7) 

3 Students from pook families, regardless of race, are 3 to 4 times 
more lilelv to drop out of high school than those from nore sfHuent 
househokJj (Wetxel. 1987) 

4 S<( of evei>' 10 BUck funiltes maintained b)' young adult* unda age 
25 are comprised of mothen and t heir you ng children. Their median 
annual income is i2% less than that of Wliite famibes tn similar 
circumstances (\Vetiel. 1937) 

5 Children from povert>* backgrounds Ve (a) more hkely to hXl behind 
tn school, (b) less likely to be in the Ubor force, and (c). u-hen 
empfoved. more hkel) to have lower earnings OVetzel. 1987) 



WHAT LIES AHEAD !N PROVIDING 
EQUITY IN CAREER DEVELOPMENT? 

Recentiv, I presented some documentisl figures ooncemtng the probable 
nature of the *vt\Sottt In (he year 2000 (Hoyt. 16S8) I wouU like to 
summarize some of these statistics In a way that may clarily some of the 
major problems facing us thac figures Include the fotkwing. 
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1 Five ofevery six new Ubor market entrants between 19S6 and 2000 

will be women, mtnoritv persons, or immigrants 
2. A substantia number of the 21 million new jobs expected between 

1986 and 2000 will require more education than those now existing 

3 Women and minont) penom continue to experience discrimination 
in terms of gaining full access to educational md career preparation 
programs. Thus, on the average, they can expect to encounter dif- 
ficulties in gaining access to "high tech' )ob$ requiring advanced 
education 

4 Atotalof90%ofthe21milHonnewjobswiUbein8tn1ceprodocuJg. 
not goods-producing, {ndustrlei. The greatest nui/iben of Jobs wll 
be available In low wage occupations sucfa ai cook. maid, sal^ <icAi, 
and janiton. It is these jobs that are most likely to be avaiUble to 
women and mInorit>' persons. Unless corrective actions are taken, 
the percenU^ of minorit>- persons «nd «T)roen living in poverty u 
almost sure to increase in the years ahead. 

5 A total of 75% of all worken ttjio will be empfoyed in the vear £.J0C 
are in the Ubor force todav Thus, upward mobilttv opportunities 
will be sev erely limited for the large numben of vvxKnen and minority 
persons who will be entering the labor force. 

6 Minority vooth tend to be concentrated in large urban school dis- 
trKts whose iactlities and educitlonal oBerings are. on the {tverage. 
inferior to those in aflluent suburban areas In 23 of the 25 largest 

fcit'es in America, minority students no«' comprise a majoritv of the CO 
sd>ool popubtion O) 

CO 

Sutlstics such as these, when comUned with those presented earlier 
in this article, convince me that the (ask of bringing equity of career 
opportunity to women and minority persons will become increasingly 
difGcult between now and the year 2000 Tlie changing nature of the 
occupational structure Is out of step with the limited educational equity 
for tbe»e new labor market entnnU Equity of educatkmal opportunity 
is « prerequisite for equity ofi^pportunity In the vw\d of work. 



POUCY RECOMMEKCATIONS FOR NCOA 
TO ENHANCE EQUmr OF OPPORTUNmr 
FOR CAREER DEVELOPMENT 

To solve the problems outlined her^ wov'd obviously '•xtend far beyond 
the ability of career devefopment profess^.>nals. Faced with the enormlt)' 
of the problems, what shouU NCDA <»' to help solve them? An atten>pt 
wilt be made here to provide a re* .Mved answer to this question 

It seems appropriate to remlno ourselves that the vocational guidance 
movement originated as a vehicle for sodal reform {Stephens. 1970). Soda] 
reform efforts are nothing new for NCDA. Sinkk (1977) outlined five 
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appr««ctt«« CMw devtIop«t»«»i profriHooJs couU uke tecKuite lociety 
indudms oo« Umcd »X dieati. cnviroorocnti, the eoua»cWi emplojinj 
fattitutkjn Of ueocy. P«>^rMto«»' «MOctatk)iu. tnd IndhldoJ »«*oolM 
• dtlten. HU wu««ooi remain pertinent today lod »houM be revkwcd 

An rfSmtck's soacitioM carry tSe ImpUcatlOQ tittt esjtef development 
pnsjmloatU ihouU be actively lavelved to prododnj i«d ujinf new 
b)o«vWd{e to reduce bUi and itereot)p*n«. It B c<w. from re%4ewinj 
NCDA'» pfofcMiooil journal, that we lantw more about bow to reduce 
bus and $tef?o<)-pinj tbm mo*t couaieJoo uie to prKtke It U equally 
dear tlwrt much, foixh more need* to be reiearthed, 

Ue review of Vol«B>e« lft-35 of the VWOC *uke* lome of our 
cmt obvloui needi for more reaewth tSotU appt/tnt Foe euwpte. In 
spite of the hoje Influx of AsUns^^ Islandeii to reeeot years, not • 
slnrle Mtkle found reportlnj oo cmreer devdopoient foe memben 
of thU Impoftani minority population Ahheath we are 
»m be more HUpwlcs than BUcki in America by the j ear 2000 (\VHtIam 
T. Grant Foundatloo, 15SS)i. jLiUeles in oor>oomal cooceroioj minority 
persons are sttll almost all concerned wth Blacb. And, with « expected 
1 5 millioo wwiers to be pennanently difpUcfd Cfom thelf jobs each year 
bv hldi technology (National AUlance of Business. l&STJt It U disappoint. 
iAf that only one article in Volumes 17-35 dealt »1th jen-inj thU pci>- 
ulnion Carew development problems of older wwUrs ofmld<areer 
chancers, retired persons, and pencns with handicaps *re pwinj at a 
rapid rate. Such problems have yet to be sdequatelx addressed In our 

^XVhle &r ftx>m »dequate. both NCDA «>d broader societal efforts to- 
ward redudnf occupitiowJ sex stmot>pin j are movtej ahe«) it • tteady. 
ahbouch not spectacular, rate. These e&rts must be eonttoued At the 
same rtme. it U cnidal that the top priority of NCDA now be turned 
toward eUtiiftatlnj radsm ind poverty as netative CKtofS in career de- 
velopment. ,1.1 V 

Helping fooi minority pei*>n»— both youth and adults— In the career 
development process U the greatest challenge fi«lntKCDA. These pw. 
sons will be among the hardest to »#elp Although the>- are not a powerful 
political force and therefore canriot generate huge locktal support foe cur 
cfibrtf. they are human beings very much in need of career development 
assUtaoce. Bcaase we have much to learn befert being able to meet 
tSelr career de\elopn>ent needs, we are almost sure to bt critidied for 
the Umited success of our early rSxts to help. Still, wt must try. 

There are sore to be many hIw will point to th« Incrtasiog numben 
of wxwnen and minority persons experiencing greater mccesi In todays 
occupational locicty as evidence that problems of sexism and racism ha*« 
largely been solved. We must strong resist such claims. Because some 
have been aUe to battle such problems lUCcessluUy does not mean that 
these formi of aodetal bias have been eradicated. 

If ai.ive social service eflbrts wlUbe requiitd-especisUy In Urge urban 
areas Sucheflbrtsmustextendtotheentlrecommuntr/andtododosuch 
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matters as pre-school programs, day care centers, bmily serriccs. and a 
comprehensive program of educ4tionaI reform extending fnm the earliest 
years through lU of adult edwcatioo Certtinly. career development 
professioruls h&ve both a rif^t and a respormbility to become team mem. 
bers in sudi eflbrts 

Should NCDA attempt to take a more active re'- *n h ioglni equity of 
opportunity for career dc^elopment to all persons? Tht answer Is "yes.** 
Do we kncrw enough nov to beg<a? Ag»i4. the answer is "j-es." Will we 
act to do what needs to be dorte? Th^ of course. Is the Ley question 
Only \fOii can answer it. 
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Poliq^ Implications of Selected Data from 

Adult Employed Workers in the 
1987 Gallup Career Development Sur\cy 

Kenneth K Hoyt 
Ifluoductioa 

7>>« I9t7 Ciliup Cunt Dotbparoi Sun^c? (CtJlupL 1^7) coouint 
t%otttsd[ diujkd ubulir lAsJjfvct. Ofl< b fbcthe lj006 rDcnben \J the 
loui cmluo popuUtiMi furteyed. D^e otbcf ti fix t iu^umf4e coousuo; 
0^ the 7) ) pcfWQi io the touJ ninple *fiO vtK cmplotTd ^ M full M p«n* 
tjmc OeSj •etfhteti petntofc mfoo t a (nta ihc wb-sampk ut <limtt*ed 
u thif (hifMt Tlte Calhip offtniiitioo Km proriicd tiblcs fei dctc^^ 
rhc'i>a c4 OCX cb>cfnd ptxrtouxt dStntKtt tlx HtcmiaJjy ttfiuTicantu 
the ^ Inel o/ cocTmSmcc b ocdct to cnosluc p(fctoti(<* into cstimitrd 

Stuisua. \W) fubcnned {totn the llU nuUwo emploftd 16 ind oU(t 
(Sihejtn & Lukukvkx. 1^7) nuin tn csumitrd IC9 0 miUioo cmplojvd 
tdults tt jem old or oUn. 

b iptte of the lophbocitcd tuspliai oKtlMxU tjsd Ati;^^ 
cfflplofed fcr the Cilior stt^autw/n, mulis o/ telepKooe fumyi lined ti 
uimcf pcfctpdom o/ lopoodciKS ixKM occcsttrily be ttttcfpf^^ 
cxutko. The vny umll ouAbcn in nxcc of the Gihup able ccl!i defy cacta- 
ts|iu] KucfpmttMa Fx enmplc. ooij 16 Htspick pcoota *a< lAchided 
sAo^ the 7i) pcaoM k3tmk««d lliik ^ dm letudiflf Hbp^ 
ut. fftRttabl;. icAorcd to thtt chiptet 

Bmbei. while the Gtllup ot^iiuutjoo hit ptanitd tiblo for utt b 
dnmnioi&f whedm m oot obxmd pmeou^ diflntiKc: t/e Rt6sualij 



utniTKW ti ih^ml conWc ikc . the »bl< numben rc<]uue wuxJc |. 
sKe inifipoUiJooXbcft uted »ith ictuil CaSlup dii«. FanSJj. the G»JJup 
oynimioo hw pip*^ t mcini fi« i(t(tn| miuiicil ugruTKwt wih u 
. 0 r «»^gj>^ <rf*oofid«Ke. TTwrt b oo tuj to trU J, foi cximpU. the 
.10 Iml lued. o*«Jf b«r mutr d^ttota «ouJd be twiudfrtd to be 
miBuoIljr li^uficML Wiihooi ihc f«w a*i«, oftlr limited tflterpfcitiioAS 
« the findinp rrpontd by the Cdlup Ofttnittoo.^ ixc pomNc 

If th«K csutkxu wf kept cJeuly m mind. po^We Kxietil fxLy uaph- 
<tiKOi iboucd ia ikac Ctniinst The 20 qu«t»ci (tee Appendu A) ue 
offtnued here uouikd a oujobet d upna c( xtuil »nd wiwpiced e«xm 
dmlopmeat operieocM u pcKcVd by teipoodenu An uuuil effixt wiSt 
be mide to ipeeily »h*t ippew lobe opfciilly im^oftinc findint* foe cxh 
quwtwrL F>tl(mn{ ihit. lome pdicr impUnkw of ihete Klected fmdintl 
wu] be dixussed 



Kioa« of EdoaUcfl Impoftint in Ccttut Km FuUTinieJotM 
One qu«t*oo pnmde* a Itsi of ei|hi Undi of edueition snd ub mpoo- 

denu to nunc ill that were itnponaai iq them la |eii»nt their fun full time 
HtfOt (ladtofs include: 

• It IV. (u) «ticu»d 19 7 nuilton *ockai) reponed h>|h Khool voeitionJ 
eductiMa tuinet *ne impotuoc to them in tccun| their fine full-itmt 

job No itirjfioni pmenufe diflfertncc rust betwwn malei {l6 5«*)«nd 2? 
fcnulei (19 9%) ct berarea »hne« (|7 9%) »nd bl«b (20 9%) 2? 

• Abogt 4 fa 10 wstken pereeKed their hi|h ichool edueauoo w iroponinf 
w Cettini theii Cm iulj-time job %hile 6 la 10 did not. 

• SUfhtly raoee «cdeo (20 0%) eootidered eounei desnned to texh btsic 
^ w>*atK)mltkflb«mpo«uflt thin did ihoK*houidwc«iendeduc«»o 

tourtcj we iflSpocux4 (11 IH)tothera in |«oft| theu fim fulLcime fob 

• Mote ihifl one ia £j*u coUete ridwcci (27.}%) f»ikd to indwie the 
coUeteAwrtetuty prafruiu they punued wae importtni to them fa tet- 
un| theu Ctm full titne foK 

fuU-timeiotiby tiotDewhMU/t«pcrcemiiteof<oe3(J) ]H)thin»oraen 
(19 l%X prtcf fitije of wbicj ()| )%) thin blids 

• Appmiticejhjptppew to be pnmudyinlUWe to white n»ki*ithnv« 
thia twice u Mcb t pcrtentife of ro*le» (17.t%) u fanilci (6.7%) tnj 
«mo«t three tux>cs u hl|h t petteauje of whitei (11 }%) u blub (4 J%) 

r.-ponfa| that tpperr-kcthjp wii inpooiu in faunt dKir Can fuUume O 

lobi. 

• Tbr milittiy Ktvice wti rrpontd to be tmponini by t much hlfher per- 
centile of mca (It 6%) thiji wcmea (L2%) and twiee u hift. t peReotiM 
of bticb (|)^%) u whites (6.1%) fa tmtat ihea fuu full time jobi. 

ImplHdiws tl' V^ttoajl/Utimcsi tduutK* proinmt si tit 
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CufKOt eduatiocMl rdbna proposals aimed it dovapbpnt vocauMul tiv 
cxooo (Cotaautttt fix Ecooomic Dev^opokot. i^-, Kaxta. t9$i. Nioooa] 
Soecfc Boud. 1985) must be saiootij quauoncd. (kliup frndmp rtponcd 
above dniir iodxate school «oadoQal cducitwa courxs 
unponuc in fnms thax Bm Job hf railbons of codaj's worlcen. Thb tra^lt' 
cattoo u further fcenfccccd bf data fcund ia response to another qucsioa 
indKitmi that 34 1% of rcspoodeius believe that hi^ s<jK>ob in ihcu coat* 
launtrf dome imufikiest attentioo to prepvint studcna who do not 
oo to coUeje fix jobs ot careen aftefhj^jdx>ol|r»duinoo Cfiumstnic* 
tional axeas jud{ed in tcnxu of ncedint norc attentjon. vocatMoal education 
ranked #5 in thb national taitiple of eroplorcd wodcen. 

Po&cj ImpluMan »2, A ms/of m4;tonaI tffort u nttJtd to btlp ALL 
K'liptpdt mmikntni rJiusttonfwork rtUnonib^i. Onlj 40% said mat 
hi{h ichoot course) were usportant to them in (etunt thcu ftru fuU'^e 
job Vet. 'preparation for vori." whether ihrok.\^ bauc acadettuc oc vrea* 
lionaJ education, b a bed.'odk foal cf Atserka.'* K-t2 publK education for 
all studcna Two clear needs apperi to exist, ^rst, there b a need to help 
hithichoolsrudcQts bcnetundcntand and appreciate the man^wajitnwhich 
Amenca's K-12 pubbc schools pttpare persons fer work. Second, there is ^ 
a need fer American education to do a benet \:h of telatin{ education and 
iKctfc. Ideallf. ctoK to tOO% of empl^rtd wotkm should peKave their hi{h 
school education IS impotiani in prepanox them fbfiwlcThaedatx Ripest 
that (Dudirenuou to be done bc&re this ideal coodmoobmiiappRBanutcd. 

Mtcj ImpluAtLyt §y Dtxoffn»tsmdmpUm4wrtwg wtjt ofincnMnnt 
ttori mottutton smong eciUgf gndutttt ubc f*i thimuhti tu fcht not 
nqm^l » colUx* dtgrtt tho*U become epnontj^AmtticM'tprmf* sector 
The surphis of coilete (raduates in the labor madbct that befaa in the eailj 
1970t (s czpecred to coocisuc unul at least the year 2000 (Kutscher. 1997)1 
IlKse Gallup data tttnSxrt th J Coding. More ihau one ta four of coUefc 
(raduain in thb sample £ulcd to lepon that the sbUs and btowtedfc thejr 
(ained in their coilefe studies were unpottant in belpint them jet their first 
job Onlj about half of cmptojcd coilete {raduites in the GaUup sample 
believe their sbtls and abilities are bein{ used "very wetP in their current 
jobs. Diti such IS these maloe it appear Iikeir that tmcj fiitiue c^Iefe {rad* 
uites wiU also experience difixulif findini personal meaiuni and satis^tion 
m their ;obs. Thej should be helped to do sa CoUfje fraduates represent 
t pool ot talent that America cannot iHbrd to waste. 

Bo/kj Implicstton »4 Bqitttj cf opportunttj fottpprtntutthtp mutt be 
m»Jt tuildbf* botb to vomtn 4hJ to mncnty ptnony Apprenticeship con> 
fsnues to be a fiaUe and nlued waj of acqumn{ sUlls required fer success 
in many occupations. These daa cleartf illustrate that the anilabili^ of this 
option continues to be used much more often by oonminont]r white miles 
than hj other worr x miooniy persons. A nitiooal policy b needed cilliot 
lor an cfiettive ap[> .ich loellmxnate both sexism indracbm from Amenca's 
spptenticeihip STuetn. 



Poitcy ImpUutto^ Ity RtUttomthpt cfmtlasrj trtzmnt to Uur cmlum 
l^**<i*duc4t^tho*Ubtc*refMU,utiMnb€dfori0omtn.ptTnon:,et.tni 
for non mtnonty mhttt nujti. The GiUup data conceminf reponed useful- 
nessof tninint retencd m themiltairserrxe ins«cufin{fust hiW-iwoufkA 
in the tml,tn occupational society rabc a number of trouWesoroc resea^h 
quesrioos. r<ch of whkh holds scnous implica-iofts for possible change in 
national palny These questions inclcoe the fo!kmn| (1) On these GaSup 
Cndinp be satifictonly explai>ed sanpfy by TKwifi^ 
inj enlistmeno ia the atmH forces ts presence in the feoml populatioo> 
(b) Are wocnen tnily les; ?utely than men to find the armed fcrces supplies 
them ».th iraintoj useful in occupations they choose to enter after leanni 
Lhe armed forces? and (c) Are notiroinonty white males m the armed forces 
morebkelythanbbckmakjtotiteidvantajeofthenewGI Billoppoctu 
oities thus causinj their cnnlian «cupat»oo$ to be less related to trajmni 
recnttd in the armed forces* With about one million f^rsoni now members 
cf the i-med forces (Weuel. \mX these betoroe imponant research <wes- 
tioos to raiK. 

What Kir^ii of Career Dorlopmeflt Assbuncc 

Hare Been Sotrjht By Vferkers? 

Tables reponin| dita for four of the 20 questions fbund in the derailed 

tabt.ur analysu help answer this questioa Si|nificant tlndin|s include- 
In terms of bow workers fim fot staaed m thei: preKnt areer or job' §3 

• The most comnxa way (38 \ H) was throu|h makin| a . icious cboKe -"Q 
and follomfli a definite plan. Thb held tnie for mea (39 3%), for women 

(37.5%), for whites (39 1%). and for blKks (32 0%) in about equal per. 
ceot*|es. 1( also held tnie fbrall lercls of education out with some definite 
percenufc difftreoce*. Fm example, coilefe (raduates ()5 2%) were much 
more hkely than hith school r*<luates (30 1%) to ha»t pxien staned m 
their present orter or Job by maJtinj a conscious choice and fi>IIowir| a 
efinite plan. The dif&rence is sututically sunificant. 

• Thites {IA 6%) were twKe as Lfcely to repon tetu'm ttair.d by 'chance 
cirnimstaoces- than mrre blacb (12 6%) whereas blacks (t J 4%) were twice 
as likely to be infhienced in their choices by parents.'relati*ts than were 
w^Mies DiHererxes are not statistically si|nifxant. 

• Morr than twice as hifh t percemaje of Nicks (26 4%) as of whites (ll 7%) 
reponed they took the only ,s>b avulaWer In addition, those with a hi,h 
Khool edueatiMi (19 1%) or less (27 1%) wtu sijn AanUy more apt thin 
coilefe fraduates (3 6%) to repon thb as tnie for theix. 

in terms of these 1987 Gallup data, an estimated 10 » million employed 
worken mcludint about 1 of 10 men (9 )%) and women (104%) as well as 
about I of 10 worken from each level of education reponed themselves u 
neet»inf help in selectinf. chanfio^. or obtaintnt a 70b BIacks(2l 7%) »ere 
almost 2M times as likly as whites (89%) to uy they need such help 

When asked to identi^ sources respondents hare fone to at some point 
in their Inej in tffms of seekiflf career help or adricc- 
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^ Of t}»<< who Kwihi Wp from ««^'<«- "^^^ " 

e«pk>yn>«5 »«nkt ccuiadoo ($.7%) lad prit«e anplojr«eoJ 
.K/rt:^jfcc()27%)rcpoard6.r»-lr^ 

<M 1%) tod bbaj (20J%) «id bowcn coUcje tndtmo (27 «%) «id 
hithichcdd«poutt(4U%)ootl»«rcjp«>sa. 

. Onir 2 2% iaW Ok? W » « «»P«i«»^ 
n«cffl fc. Wp b ch««| 0. clui^rat ioU. No st^^ 

«p«icd fee lar of Ac fubffoupj mfOfldrnj to ..^ . 

. ^oSn»K«cc«mKdr(4L2%)«oo|hchdpfi^ 
1S5«S « bbn/y ««. r«du< clamficd »d«. «xltoc 

(24 :%^ 

i!«u cumnc job. ihitt r« f»« '"P^*^ 
anaJ^ uvdiatc 

. AIm«t 4 in 10 woAtn-tpp^tcbf <2 9 " 

expect CO Ic« Aai awt« iebi loaKnnK wiihui dK Dttt^ 

. y2«it JJ% (*empl<^'>bcfacip«col««ttmi^ 
within the om th« r« «»P««<» «»»»,<«^ Z^Z,, 
job* ««apte /*a irai nub Ab chi3|« (20 7%)^c?p«ed to bonj 
to S«rt by menu c«u«««ko ^ "JT^^l^^, 

both in« (19 0%) i«J ^c«« (22 6%) ti tU « foe both wh«c»(20 0%) 
and blttks (24 2%). 

»io-5xTWialbfoc«ityrtidofthepta«ttmmK«u^^ 
GiJJmp dm Aat Kts (») a«f dodopowt Rpc««! ii r««« w 
,^^uwKoh.K»<^itt«dcdeoIkt«*h5k<2)"««^^^ 
KponedJy me« u»ed br t!K>K irf-> A#r, «tt«d*d coJktc 

«c«tk« AouM oot be tlWd to toaanu*. Tn«. «oot P-" rTf^ 
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ihmi hish sdMol eductuoo (Kutxha t9$7x. Tit hftotum Hm//. 19S8). 
Effects to coftea the cuntec dupuriues nam bcgia during il>e K-12 xhool 
7tv> and co(mnucthrou|b the Adult vcdiof ''in.t tspcnoos without four 
yeu coUefcAinrpeniiy dettccj wf>oK oxcei develop' rcat needs taoa reqmre 
sttentMA. 

Po/k7 ImphMon 9V UiUeU nrrtnt u>Mmulor tJmCMtion pntrtmt 
ch*iilt n • ''^rofriMtt mijt, ibt ftdtrd Gortnmtnt thotdd nndtrwntt tvt 
(ost of *€fttopt»i aidtmpUm€ntinitii€ni£itf€gttd**t€ [mtrtinJ oftonm- 
ttlor idmutKn fbrpmont wuit»i to keeomt comptstnt profejaontl ctrtrr 
(Ohntclofs. Fewet thsn one to Cvk ctcplorcd woficn ttpon hiTiaf soofht 
ca»eT drrclopmcnt xjsutince frora idxoi oc colIe{e coucueloa It seems rc3« 
unable to aamroe that, bad topoodeftts |>ercetTed counseSon as able ind 
avi>Iable to bc!p meet thetfcaxcrfderebpraenttxed). many more than 17% 
would have souf bt tbetn occ If this atfumptioo has nbdicy. there ts tn ob- 
nouj n«d to iocrasc the rrlirr»e cmphim oo cif«t drrtopfncnt m coumricf 
rducatioo pfOfTtms aimed at ptepiAo; penons to btcome athool and/o( 
toUete counxloo. Predija and Sawyci s (S9S^) dau indxatin; that lueh an 
incresie has cceuned in the last decade ts r ccnfefccd by the GaJiup ftndiflg 
that l$-24 yext olds (32.1%) are nice as Ucdy co have loug&t adrxe frosi 
xbool oc eollcse counielocs a are 26-40 jrar olds (|6 7%). Father endeoce 
whKh. in a scaK. serve n cocrobonce these Gallup data can be seen m '."^ 
foUowiRf facte 

• The Council kt dte Acrrediution of Ownseluii and Related Educatwnal ^ 
Proframa (CACREP) adopted a lifc'^k and Carter Dctel^rneiit Stan> ^ 
dard- in 197 7 (CACR£?. 1977). 

• During the 19tOs, about one-fifth of counselor education proframs haiv 
irxreised the numbef of courses o&tcd in carta developenefic from one 
to ttn (Wantz, Schcmun. k HoUts. 1912). 

• Suie luedance fuperruots, in both 1930 and in 19S3. ranlctd "carter and 
ii£; planninf" ahead of any other wbttanci«e content area cf counsehng 
and iiutdarxe ts a iS£joc tret of rc(7ons>bdity (Wtn;z. Comn. k Kollis. 
19*5). 

• In 19S). die Arsencan SchocI Couoseloc Association (ASCA) made carccf 
(ukJ iKe «n ofikia] pnoft'cy (ASCA, 19S)). 

St Jt. mMch remains to be done before eusting counselof education programs 
tdequaieiy reflect the great need for carect do^Sopmenr ^sststai«cc seen in 
the firklmgicfthxirirvry. These (ietdt.tsfileacd here in rejportics CO thrte ^ 
Galbp kerns are strociglyrccdbrced by respooiet to snQaiMthcr hern reported « ^ 

littr in this papef showing the continuing senous needs for cartet denlo{h 
stent assistance czperieoctd by emplojicd adults in the workplace. Today's 
schoolAcoUegc couoKloaindtboae who cdtKite them are not now adcqvattfy 
meeting these needs. 

Nett*j of Employed Pettons foe Cxtcct tnforaution 

As noted earlier, the detailed ubuiar arulysa pronded by the Gallup 
orpnuauoci iodsctttd that only 2 2% -ipptonroate^ 2 39 nutbon emplo)«d 
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penocj - io<!>awi e^y hm oxd conpOTo»»J caw 
ia* octhaiMCj rc*». Aiidxil 6admpoo <ju«k^ 
nadoc fiwxJ m U>e «I««iW ubuUi arulyKJ fcf 
IXC jtucnurixed bdov: 

• Abocthalfof»afejpo«J«Kj(>U%)belia«tb*x:ac«adclt Ama^ 
doQ"i koew how -o bwpw »M u» inixmioon » nuir iat^^ 
d«i«»i. Ihrt b inie fct oito (aJ%) fanak* (« 7 %) »nd fi^ 

(6<.7%) bdim ihtf coonKcd wiUi sbthUy k» than half hjjh Kbo^ 
ptiuKS (4<%)l na» d&taxc « JutBticaOy siwficant « ihc .05 Jwd 
of coftfitkact. 

• Ab<wt«»eioaa«(334%)belic« ha»n>o«»«Wuh*WKC«»»caKet 
mfomitioa Tluj hoW twe fee bo-Jioalw (J4.3%) and ficmaki (32 4n) 
but a much lom for Nxb (25 9H) ihio fcf »hi» (H5%^ 

• ALxMM w b 10 ( JI.J%) brfier: <« "^olo o«d imsaace in ptu^ 
tafw tnfotcudoo- Tto bMs out fee both mikj lad fcmaw 
(61 7%) and fijc both whrw (57.9%) aod blacks [616%). 

itpoo th<7 wodd irr to r« i«« infofSttooo ibem iLot 

thcw thtn thcT acttaiV did Ae £« en* T>« M^xMio be abw^ 

tnK fot maki (5$ OV) aod fx fanaJo (6«.9%X Ha-wi. wide and mta- 

ucally ftttafioflt dificrtota csda b«*m» bUcb (71.5%) ai oppoxd a 

whites (y}}%> , 

^ U<«hrthi<i>ooJrnJu««(«^*)«»««"«««»«*^ 
if th«7 cwJd Ran em: try |rt fflc« arm wfixnutwa Uij d.&t^ 

b AO/ RaunicaDr it jti^acs.. 
A.^ iMf&ttKH Commxtttj Cmtr tkfthpmnt ttto*n* Cntm 
opmST^t « h-OlCaSClCC /;x*r». 

their fopooKi to chese qocjoocs, ccpfcncd lo ua<>mibk occd fef arm 
uxfixnutk« aod fa asiiawct m tmdenandifti lod ijsmt locb 
uj iheu owo aim dodopoeitt. A stioot natwU polky 
bfc-d a&d uCfkaKQttd aaoed dirtoly a» n»e«in| thb octd. 

S<xh » polky should be do«l^>ed as aa ertoMkw of the cuncoi It^ 
aJiT cjublished Nttwcal Octupatjcoal Wbcm^ 
(NOICQ. Emb:abed bf Coopw in NOICC ws tharttd with Uuld- 
in; t vpuvn of Sate Ocwpafiooal Infcncatioo Coofdioaiiftt Coeamiwes 
(SOICO) lo each jmc that iiouM. in additioc to usiof the ttttiOMJ aim 
icibnsacioa pcoductd byNOlCC produce oe* aim icfccmatiofl based on 
tme and loollf dcmtd du«. CuxmitJy. the NOiCC^OICC uetwoA lena 
la to eitht miJhoo peopte (oioiily joudi) »t app«)ii^^ 
wide (NOICC 1917). In spite ol thb. tSoe CaUup fiodtofi oahe it dof 
that, as pfesendy ooemu*. it ha* not and b not adcrjuattlj mectiut the 
carm uScoatioo needs ctf employed adults. Uc NOICC/SOtCC NcwoA 
b % hi|h quiLty opctitJoa Paid fee with taxp«yef doCan and eaecshdy 

n 
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de^lopcd. it b tl»e that i: l< crpanded to inm the lunds of carerf •nibnaa. 
CMO needs expressed by adult wocien in this GaUwp sample. 

Thirc basic retspocs^'bihtict must be Rxt.-(a)p(oduanx ccrtf infixma* 
tsoo needed by adoh worlxn; (b) l^ptnj xdolt «odxn leara how tounda* 
stand and use surhinibrauuco: and ^c)assbtin{ adult workers in usin^ such 
idbcnatioo. /hesc rc^otubilmes can ben be icet thioufh csrabhshinf 
ConuQtioity Career De n loproe n t Resource Centers operaurf at the local 
lent Ir» >dd;6on to arm ialbnaauoa ^ectahsts. hifh quality 
pfofcsucnal carm counseloa axe needed at each Centet That ts. n would 
be both unfair and unprodoctive to simply supply career in.^xtnatioo with- 
out cppocTutmy fee pcv^cssional assisuace in tnterpretinj and usinf such 
infbnnaDoo. 

L) those coRunufbties where s woRj entphasb on carm guidance already 
exiso with the K-12 school system andfoc the local conununiry coliete. cne 
CcTKer could serve as an elective supplcn:ent to such effects. In thox many 
commuRxttcs where the eduatson system continues essentially to itr>ore the 
arm dr^ tlopocnt needs of youth and adults, the Centa could compettsate 
fer this> 

A {Tea: need also exms to asusi adult workets in dewrlopint skilb re- 
quired fer aactsin| and ttsin{ carm infbrniatjon srstems. Unless this need 
ts taa as pan of routine, coo tinuznj operations o( the proposed Comrcumty 
Carm Development KcsouKe Center, these centers haw Utile chance to be 
succcssfU. Thus, in kUition to carm infbrination and carm cou-nseltni ftuK* 
tiotu, there b also an instructioaal hinction to be petfTfmed in the Center ^ 

Oa-the-job Cancr Ocrdopscnt of Adult ^JRjfkoj 

Ct.'m dere l opmcnt. u t h&loot ptccess. obnously continues to occur 
eren aito ft person has prepared fee and erttered mco paid employinent. TSree 
question) asked rcspoodeius about their on-the job C2.*m drrclopmem. The 
feUowint findinp seem to be especially tmportanc 

With r-spm " «wr wcU vorker skiHs and abdltiej are beint used on 
their job*. * -fpoosa indxate thac 

• Almost 9 in 10 (86.1%) rcponed their sjoUs and abUities are beu:2 used 
"way welP or "fiurly wrfT in their current ;obs. 

• IS% of whitet n 72H of bbcb repon their skilb and abtlma are bein{ 
used "my* or "fidrfy" wdJ in their cunent jobs 

• Whde twc»-thuds of hith school drcpoua repon their tkjib and abiljties 
are beinf used "Vry welT in iheii current jobs, only about one half of 
coUe^f fraduatcs repon thb b true fer them 

• Blacb (10.9%) are aliDottfeuttima as apt as whites(L7%) to repon their 
ikilb and abiHtses are beto| used "nx at all weir in their present yAa. 

• Males and fernales do not d^/tatAi/k^ntly with rtspea to how well they 
i. \ dseif fkClt tai abilities are beinf used on theu present fobt 

With respm to how their produnmty es workers could be unproted. 
fcspocLes tifen by meicbet* of the Gallup ssAtpie indicate that 

• Hewer than 10% deponed they could not improve their productmiy Thu 
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wu iroe for both nilo (7jO%) aod faatla ($.7%) tal fer Ixxh whites 

p(oducDn7. bocfa Maki aad Ibxiila » «dl M iriuto noted *V 

oocr iccopkioo ec tpprcdiooo' n. Blicb nnbcd Tajjxt paf" « by 

^th i«pca to dx itUow ia>l»na«c of b tool tfcjt^ 
dia produced the fiaQomsf S adte p : 

• Abc)md>rceia&wj(7U%)jod|ed"&Jcxlyofrrf»aoedup« 

ocbco" » be 'fDoa icipomnC Qas difGrrtnco ass b c n rt n jubtroup* 
wiUi tL7% of fbmlo K7U( » u opfCKd to69 }% of bmJol Somlulr. 
whik thftt a fatf whko {7 J4%) Si*a la ocly rio b th«e bJjcki (67.7%) 

»{e cJtcjono oc Srom mpsf Imb of eduoaoa 

• Fx the tool is-wdluSo€ 'cikj" ifld kf "Whitci." "•cd" w judfcd 
u "mow icpooaQ^ noct dua twice a &tq«eody u Tctwic" rcU- 

of "wxf mjuj Tcuyre' fcc »fche maJo kgm ckii. 

• IiciMlaiI»iud|cd^wdrM"iDORkapoftinrmo^ 
fudfcd "kuuir," bu( tMC bjr a tipHiaiM anwunt. 

• Bbdu > J J*td "Wwrc" « "moji impottanc" wore frequoxtfy thja "•oAT 
bM( not t nifiiHcam troouat. 

Mtf lmpltestio9 Wt j1 mtttott poUey u niiiUd ulh»i fo0 (ontf*- 
Ottidtff»Uftwu4st kiifmi sUpfnoni - gudtspwdUj womtn gnd mnor- 
ttj p*noni-irntop t wutmifwt mJ mufjai ut </ wcfi wslua 4i 
ejftoui Itfi fttmtt. Swti m/W« tioKUht pntnttSto §s to iitdudt hcth 
p4tdtMj»npiadmork tRjd nluo tit tine and «dl as»Qf mdc of Amct' 
ka'i «oTUbftt'C^3<diJIr iioo(i( w »i«e. oak CKmbea: Tm m»y wtil 
be tnic wap}f bcciuje ttey hoU 1 dsprop(Xtiooatt duirc 
(Eutun & Siodkr. 19t7: >)ha»oa * Pjtict 19>7: Natioail AUliocc cf 
Bustftcn. 19t5). Whitmr ibc re*joa dx o« c&a b to cooaaoc onplojpcf 
poctxa ihic Ic»d ihem to prefer "riute nak$ w c:tba femila of mioxi^ 
penoci. A»4fc}uJt,ia3u>7ofd>ebeji)ob*totowh«cffiikiwhUe oinontj 
periorti aod vooen tie (ckfucd to kss ckiUcnctD| jobs tht( pronde sttll 
lot bcemm to vxlue '•ocf as la ispocum aod mcantfltfuJ part of Ufe. 
It u 1 nciou qrcle tad ooc this be cKfcndr difficult to brctk. 

Poittj ImplusttoM ilO- A mstiOMj/pnon/j thomU h mrntisi iumm- 
txtni th4 workptsct thntih Mpht Jiitcrkm tttomt men inMrt oftt* 
tmporu»c4^th4tffokt^toptcn£»i tmphjtfnccpnaoi Itpprtmtiem 
ttwtrii »h* f iporim ptrfjrm titirjoit wtlL 

This wifi be my diffintk tw lapleBKm. TV cccd^oM pcon^ 
deiKS kt itnixmog cha^ that would lead tSexa to btcoise more produc* 
crve ut. (r* the most pan. one> liktf/ (o be Ua. ooc mort. amiable in the 
cmcffmi iwke/inlbfiMtJco ooeoted/Ufb ttdi loaerf Vot example: 

'JhtSfT psy'''^fJjaM all of the Mw jobs expected to be aetted to the 
p«3od will be ta aemce-pcoduciof induRxxs (Kutxhef. imy 
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Manjr will be rdttndj low'pud. Add<nf to this pestnmx outlook is 
the ba tha( the rclamdf hi^Kt pt;u^ eunufactunsj pbs ttz pro- 
|caedto&ll&oa i9cuIbooial9S^to lt.2RuUioob7 2000(Pcnooick. 

miy 

'jo^j thct tnlJ l*4Jt04Jr*mtar9r— OKxa of tbt ocw yok^ to be crcarrd 

berweea 19S$ aad the jmi 2000 wdl beta tmaUbusutesi without 'ctrrer 

ladders' (Nsdoaal AJlxaace of Susiacss. 1986). 

'jobf fist srt imporunf—^ut a dd!kul( for tawf sernce'prodtidnf 

wotlcn to ace vbea thetc u ao coocme product bcir.{ pioduced. 
all the ponible vaji of i.*Q(intxe| wor&m to be jsore producurc 
pram s) iboe rc^xjodkctJ. the ooc that ic«n» rrtoa iTiiUbk to rmpbym. 
itfardkn of the ocoipatioci. u prmdinj wofiro 'rvxc rctognttxM or apptC' 
oatMO.* Thb B the rcspoose choten by a higher pcrrttita|c of v>ritn (}S 4%) 
thaaafl^othcLlispkTen should pajspcatlaimiaocttobovthcycaabetKt 
(Docmtc ctsplofca thrautb rccofiution/apprcaation i rneict, Cenxis^. «hh 
9 of 10 workts rcporung ihcj cctlJ usf ■k theu oo the fob pfoductrntj. 
clear chaUcn|0 of find&ig new wsti of nwcmnnj thero to do ao enst. 

The posnbiliq^ that technolofr maj senc to better motmce totnorraw'a 
«ofl:cn must not be I'toored. T7>e fe!Io«in{ quocaton from a new Office of 
i<chnolct7 (I$SI) ttpon dlustrsies this: 

There are. . .oppominiiirs for nulunf work rewvdiaj Tcth* 

noloff can replace miaj of the most tedious, diflfrrous. and de* 

humanixiay tasbwhikuntifl{;obttha(requtferroreimc!k«nul 

and social ski!!i.,. Machines art I Jyrij to pet^m. repetitive uuls O 

more... productn'c'/ than people, one result of aoohiajcatedtech' 

nolofx maj be r cede fotee whose pTinuiy task u dealin| with 

people...- (Par >X 

Job Strca Reported bj AdtUt Wocken 

The detailed tabular aaal/M of employed wotfar rcsponxs to fisur other 
questions pronde dau leadiaf to the feUowing ftodinxs: 

With tespcci to job stras cxperieoced in the Uh )«r 

• SattiticaUyit|ni£kantdAtetxes do not cast between pcfcenr'^ of males 
and Iftmales or between pcrceaufcs of blads tad whites chootmf > j of 
the rcspOQses foe the bauc questMO related to ;ob hicss in the list ym. 

• While not ttatistkallf KinSkzitU about ooe ta m men (1)4%) but oalj 

about one in fne womea (21 0%) rcpon dut. durin| the past jftii. |ob ^ 
stress has iatetfcred with their abtliff to do their job ^\ / 

• Althou2haotstuiKicaU7ttt(ttncaat.n)ea()$.)%)s{^>eutohaveexperi* ^ 
caccd little or ao" job str» somewhat laofc often ilua women ()0 i%) 

dunnf the piu jtu. 

• little or no job ttreai dunn/ the lux jtu was reponed bf a much lower 
percetKa^e of coUefc iradua^es ()0 }%) than hi|h school dropouts (72 6%). 

Wid) tespcct to the decree to which adult worken expmeace coaflKt 
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bn«m the ckffiAikb ef tbcu «oii tnj (hctr fanar «r 

• About ooc b xhtee «vcfctn-»n cnicx&rcd 17 4 miUko-ffpofted jueh 
conflxts wcic aperienctd "i pat deiT o« "qoite a lot," 

• The petcenajc of ceSctc it*iaua (37-7%) Rpooisf jfcit dnT or 
'quite t k>(~ of cooflin wxs ooc AtufKaAdr hi{bcf dua fe( JUfh xhoci 

• No Kiugjcili'y ttpufkaxa d<£feftyo to pcftcaaya rTpcTtig| *c<t/6ua3y 
coflfixu cimtd bfTwcto miJa lad firmiki oc b tc w tcn »iiita acd bUci[j. 

With tnpfxx to (h; frcqueticf vnh which tdult ncdcea vctc rcquqtcd 
to do illeta] andA)( uoetfakai du&p oo the |ob aiyj Okit re^xx^ 

• ft<x:to<KtniaaiuI(«t>dni>-iAestimacedl}lriuIuoapenoc}-rcpon 
ibt, luit been ulcd to do thtap ia ihdt ;ott» tlut ibey comidered to 

ucH^^-Ki! or iCctiL No nusucally sicmfKim di fic rcnca exist here ke> 
c«Ten 0Utu (13 7%) aad fantJa (M 0% ) oc bemco vhnci (12^%) icd 
Uub (209%)l 

• CoUetettadu*tctO}0%)aAdt}K)tcvitfaxxnecoUe{e(l72%)«cie«xiK' 
vhat o»re dua M]^ idMol diopouts to repoft dK7 hive been 
atlixd to do thiSp la ehetr jobt thit ihrf coondcfcd to be luxthkaJ oc 
dkpl 

• The numbcn tued la repofU<^ bow tdult «otlm «ito luie been ubd 
to do thlofs rbey cooadettd to be uitethxai oc ilJetd 0(1 thcu jobs retncd 
»hea tJcrd to do »« coo sail! (oiuxai drnrjn trj dt£ecable Cndioji 

Po/itj lafiitCMMn ill. ThtTtus nt I J fort ntthiui polity tmtOMnpni 
th« ttuhluimr^t tMiop€m»m mhomu cmtr t^-^ulmi fifofrmjfor 
^^hjtti vtihi9 tM£niai!pnHttitmrcompnuu If of>cntin{ in'houK. 
c3unselo3 viU luve loeac poccnoal opfomuutia ibr tnfitxnofij the wotk 
thit tppeaj to becoet»l«tifl(todxx kiods of ptobkms. Cei* 
uxnJy. td;ustu)( the ctmrecUBeiK lo the vocletf b just M lofsaJ t pcoceduR 
u tdpmioi the wotto to ibe ctmrMur. t Such in c&a could be cmb* 
lahed u s aepvite protrua or t5 pan of an cximD{ tool EAP uodenaiiot 

Obnomlj. cuny buuneset not Gnd I't pankiJ itor posubte 
ro cdct pcofesxxuJ o-ttf tooajdaij co their cmpJoyea oo »o in-houjc baii 
Thi) rula It ciTfl laort uQportast Uut the Coaffluiu7 Carm 
Kesourcc Cefltcr adicattd ciiUt be ctublnhed ifld inide opcntioaa]. 

Bilute to pnmde fee caxeef couttfclmt oeedt of »du(t «orken b ilmon 
suictoact usbankrtopcodsxtm^ h wouldbenlutbletotottbeenent 
to which luch coiuudittt couid be cou efifktcnt for eniplcTCis. 

A nsuMul fTKca of profetuooiJ ^ounxlor cducatioa pfOffami dedi- 
cated to producing the kindi of coanxlon rc<iuircd to function cflmnetf 
in nxh protrami doo oot cxbt ax ^kkox. An obnous need otttt fee Federal/ 
Sate wppoa ained at cither cha<^( current ctjuotclor education protraAS 
was ODxetcareerdcTdopdKOtDCfdf of bothfouthandaduluorcmucf 
a conspktcif nrw and ddSrrcftt STffCffi of prepinaf (Mtfictsi^ 
Klon. Thd lecotniDcndaiioA was made ts P^ticj ImpliesihmfJaitd cuiku 
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h requires oo fimha erpaanon here. 



DiscrimioatiM in (be VCbrS^pIioc ^ 

One Item tpeuficaJljr about powble fob dacnnnnatioa ptMcat 
bcedbf wocimandi3ixx>riciestnthc«odpIace TV detailed ubuUranalf 
sxt kt Njpoma fnen hf 6*c wbsample of eojplojfed workers to chokes pro- 
vided them ki this item locfudc 

* Ck«e to6 of every lOpersocttx '7cd(}7 3%)rrponcd tberen oodj- 
cnstnatioo where they work. M.. s 070%) and females (}7 6%) chose 
this r c sp oos c almost equally as often. 

* Laixe and natts:ica!]y siftidxant d xf &tcnces exist between the pcrceiuate 
of whites (}9 2%)and the petcrouje of blacks (31 )%) who reported that 
'ro dtscriminattoo" exists. than 60% of blatb faded to say there is 
'oj dacnmiaation' where they wock. 

* Fewer than one in ten (7 9%) reported that, where they wori. women are 
dijaiminatcd ajamst but nuoorittn are not. This held true b* both males 
(6 6%) and £naaks (9 4%) as wcU as for both whites (94%) and bUcb 

(«0%)L 

* When fstcediftsinorrdcs but not women are dtsmminated against where 
they work, kss than siz percea' of the total (4 }%). of males (3 3%). of 
females (} 8%) and of whites rcponcd thii to be tnie. However. 11 7% of 
bbcb reported thit condition easts where they work. T}m djiferrnce. while 

stteable. is not tcattstically sitniikant. 00 

* When askrdifbothminocitia and women are discrtmirtatcdafainst where ^ 
they work, 1L7% (tn csuoatcd 12.7 million wotktrs) reported this to be *^ 
true Frmalcs (14.3%) and malss (9.5%) were coeoually ia a|reemenL A 
stattitically sfsaificant la/jcr pcrcentase of Macks (27.9%) than of whites 

(9 }%) reponed this to be true where they work. 

* When asked d 'tntoe disciimioatioo' (defined as {rnni prc&rtnce to 
womeii and mioorities} odsts where they w«k. iiaeable di&retKes in per* 
ccfitatesofaduIt«o(kcnnyio{thisisimctresetnbe(wTceAaks(17 9%) 
and females (t 1%) and between whites (14 4%) and blacb (4 6%) For 
the tdtal sample, (13 7%)- an estimated 14 9 miUion penoos— reported 
this to be true. 

Because, ror each of the 20 q'jcnions m this turvey. dau were analyted 
separately both fee males n females and fix whites n blacks, further mdi* 
atoncf dxxnminaiioo are evident in responses fnen to vcvrral Items. Most 
have been idetKxfied earlier. Here, an attempt vntl be made to emphasue 
the prcK&ce of dncrimtnation by pUcxs; il/tu'- indxaton in .wo lauop - 
one fer 'pe r ce i ve d (cnder inequj^ and one f. perceived racal inequj^* 
In each Im, an asmtik (*) has been tijcd when these ddJcterxes a/: suti»^ 
sifntfkant at the M level of confidence. respect to (end'.r ddlererKcs: 

* A hijher percent*|e of males OB t%) than females (200%) reported 
seellai help from pfofessiona] coucselots.* 

* A hifher percentafe of malfi (22 d%) than females (1 2%) repocted mdi* 
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tuf scrncc w uaporxiot co (hem in tenios then fust fuU'Umc job* 
of tea pcfceo u|e potaa oc (rarcf bcx aoi stxttsnalij sif • 
ruScant ix the .0) letd ladudc 

• Abi{herpeccent2;eof&mjJo(817%)thaain2les(69}%)rTpon''&iul7 
ladtof rclioocjiiipl" »re more uaponiat than eiihet "Vofk" oc leisure' 

Other dji flfefco cq of bemca } lad tO perceotaje points iadudc 

• A lo*rf pmcoajr of fccxiJa (2$ 7%) dbaa oaks (33 3%) ioixxicd th^ 
would ««/ uy to tcT o>ofe fefemicioa »bciK choico tniUble to them if 
they could Ran OfS, 

• Ah:{herperce&titcofmxki()3.SV)duafaoik9(26X)%)&uD^coUe{t 
and uonenity profnms iapocunt in tettts{ their Gat full>time fOb 

• A higher percental of nuJa(M 1%) than frmaJa (6.7%) found appren- 
txethip ixopcnaxu to getoai thetr ftm foS>tisie job 

• A lower percemafe of isaks (]].6H) than fenula (6L7%) bciicK taost 
adJa txtd iJratuxe b fnts^ ktbcaxooo ixcdcd ^ 

• A hi'ther percentage of milo (}!.}%) than fenialo (SO 4%) ftpORcdeZ' 
pencTKint InJe oc M job ttrm. Ibr each of the four chokes tim ia 
iccm. a hither perctntate of fenuJca than of mala repotted job stfcsi. 

• A hifber pejccnuie cf laaJes (17.>%) than femalet (I0^%) rcpoa that 
'*oA" w more un^octioi dun either laaJy leUtioodup*' or TeuMreT 

With tcjpect to dif&rcDCU betw een blacks and vbittc 

• Ah>{herpettcma{eofvhna(3SJK)dianbbcb(200%)«hott)dihcT 
needed caretz doclopocn: bcip during the tan jcu reponed xcbcf 
assistance from a pcofessiooal ccuaseloc* 

• A hither pctccotafc of Uadb (7S.} %} than vhi'tcs (SO ]%} reponed that, 
if' c/couldstaRom.thc7*ouMa7totttR>ofeiafbniutioaabouttheir 
potentiai choices.* 

Diflercnco of tea pegtatafe points cc aoce *nit not wtt ist k iltj apufi* 
cant ai the jO> lerri of cooSdcoct indode 

• AhifherpefceSHfeof b(acb(2L7%}than*hi'ta(l9%)ieponcdfxtd' 
Oil help ta itkctiQi. chaaftn;. or oba.'aiat t job duiini the last yen. 

• A hither pcrmtsfe of whita (24.6%) than blacb(12j6%} found 'chance 
cmumstances" ludul io fiodict their cxuteet j^ 

• A hifher pcTceeta{e of Uacb (26.4 %} than whhtx (1L7%) reponed they 
fot staned in thctf prtscnt fjb by nluof "the ooty job that im available.* 

• AhifhefpeTcecta{eofirhitts(t39%)thanbtKks(72 4%}rrponedthdr 
ihtif and abdiues art betn{ used "very «ctr or 'fairly vclT in (heir cur* 
teat jobs. 

• A hi'fhcr peiceatafe of »hitcs (42.2%) thaa blacks ()0i3%) repon usiaf 
sdfn^uected actrrbo whea fcekinf help M <hoo«u4 oc ckw|^ tbdr job^ 

• Ahifbetpetccn£t|eof«hita(3t.3%)dMnUscb(l9t%)re7ondtat''cot< 
kft and ufitversity pfofrtau" were iiaponaat to tbem u tenmf thrlr 
full-time jot^ 



• A nither percentage of whites (62j6%) than plaeks (4} 2%) repon they 
arc iikriytostay in their pccxat jobs «htk more blacks (13 l%)t.han«hna 
(2 3%) repot; they 'don't know' what is likely to happen to tbeta. 

• A hitha perccatiy cf whtta (M }%) thaa blacb (23 9%) reps/n that 
'rooct adula" have access to carea lafixmatiocL 

• A hifber percectatc of blacks (]L4%) than whites (33 1%) rrpon thit 
lutber pay* would caine them to actxxcpluh rsofc at theit }obL 

• A hither perxnu{e of whites (S7t%) thaa bUcb (77 9%) repon LSey have 
never beat asked to do aoythinf on their jobs thaiihey considered to be 
unethical oc tUejaL 

• A hither peittnt»te of blades (16.2%) than whites (6.3%) repon that 
'leisure'' is mote important to them than 'work' oc 'Ctoily/reUtMoshipsr 
HovevcT. *work' was reponed u 'ohm important' by alinott equal per* 
ccnta^ of whites (14.4%) and bbdis (13 0%). 

• A hither percentage of blacks (571%) than whco (46.S%) rvpon that hi'th 
schools in their conusunity doo't pay enouth attention to effiphauTinf 
career preparatioo bt aU students. 

• A hither perccatacc of blacks (66 2%) than whites (48 0%) repon that 
hith schools ia their coraatintty don't pay enoufh attention to prepannf 
rtudena to bmmc safbroed c'tttens. 

• Ah^>erpeReatateofblacki(66.1%)thauwhito(]34%)reponthathith 
ichoob in their cocusuntty don't pay etxxjth attention to prepanni itu- 
deaa who do oo* (o to collete ioc jobs oc careen after {raduatiori. 

• A hi^i«r percenttfe of blacb (4] ]%) thaa whites (27 4%) repon that CO 
hith schools in tbeu corsrouru ty doo't pay etwufh anentioo to prepannj ^ 
studesa for coUeje: 

Other dif&reixes of between five and tea pereeRtaje poino indude 

• Ahifherpetceatateof blacb(702%} dun whites (60l%)bebeve that 
hitb schools in theu coraounity don't pay enou{h anentioo to develop> 
ing ttudenti' awval and ethical channrr. 

PoUj tmfiiuftom §12: Cfrmt tffortt to tmdtcstt tmm tm tht vort' 
pUt* matt ht fgrthfTUnn^htntdMdtxpMJdi. Considered cumulatively, 
the ruTK cxaaplcs of seaistn dted above pronde multiple indications that 
sa discruninatioo cootimics to opente in ways that deny women and ftris 
foil equity of opportunity for ciieer developccent. AU ni'tK tndiaton axe in 
the direction of su{f>ortint this cocKlosioa. That it certainly not a chance 
occurttnce. It is ta iMrtttt. aoc simply i 'maintairunf current cffons' 
approach that is cajled fo> by thcK Ctoitoti. ^ >^ 

Po^ ImpbcMtsn Ml}: Top pnoroj at tht luttonsl tffort to ttn£tMt4 
JucrmnttKu tm tb« wotiplsc4 niMSt untrr o* */tmn4nMg rtaim Each of 
the U spcdlk iUustitdoos of lippaiem ractd toequma inhtbitirt foU oppor- 
itiaity for career deveiopexat of blacb b indicative of serious problems of 
racism in AiiKncsa society: ^9Vn contTtstfd with the iDustiatioos (sted ciHxr 
with ttfaciKC to petccrvcd fender inequitifs, the need for dus pciomy b deat 
Consider the foUowinf taanatj of fifuxes presented above: 
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TABLE 2.1 



lnetd*m<9 Ttrtrtui Intqtuj 


Gtnitf 




Tbtil Na in GiLHsp ixxx 


9 


IS 


Na Sutuucal]; Stftufjact 


2 


2 


Na With % iflcTtacej >10% 


1 


17 


Na DiS: bcTwrca )% itA 10% 


6 


1 



Tba« dau kid to a coadujioa thai ntul ioc^itjr appciu (o be sa om 
laiZcf locicu] piooletD incamr (Jmfepment of adult wo<lca than u {cod^f 
inequtxL Aa abuadaiKC cf l:tc»tm ccBO supponini (hb obsontioo (Ko^ 

With blid chJdrrt) dxec mib*^ ai likely tp !nc ia pormy as whjtc 
(hJdxra (Rescaxh & PoUy CoountKcc. CED. 19S7), it a viuJ that ibllj and 
abUtua of bU(k votlxra be fiiHy uied as pan cf a fodm] c£bn to help them 
movt oct of povmr. It is dacountint and aJanniRt to tx>cc hm a findint 
chat orJy about 7 ta 10 blacb as oppojcd to 9 u> 10 vhtto ^1 tbeu dulls 
and abtlttics are DciCf ujcd '»dr or 'faidy «tir in thar jobi. It is even 
more dixourapnt to note that blacks are jour tunes as apt as whites torepon 
theit tkllb andabditxs ^ beia{ used "not at jJI well" Systemaix. coftxren- 
tjous cfibru to dtscorer uid uulue tkiUs and talenu of cnmofiiy penons ii 
one way of pfondlAj ctpjtcj of career development opponum'tj to roinxiiy 
penofts. It should be pursued vijorawly 

It b vit?l chat attcmion be pud to how blacb can best be motmted 
to be pfoduontm the workplace Hndin^s here indiutinf that *1utherpa/" 
IS the inott raccmtisf eJcicest fir bbcks must be tatcrpftted mint data 
reponed eariies iodicaunf that blstis are more r'tan rmte a;S liLrly as whites 
to calx "the ca*; job atailabfer That is. It IS understandable why persorj foned 
to take "the ocJy job avaJablc" may not be inclined toward tmnj bcton in* 
tnxux in the job £s ptoductrviiy motm tors. There IS no reason to believe— Of 
to asurae- that, when proridej e<pjity of careet opponanity. motmcloo to 
be productive «nU be di£&rcQC for mioooty penons than for aon*minoriiy 
persons. 

?olttj Impliunon H4. Ait tritnt tut J txutt to form ptrtnmhtpt bt 
fvttn womtn **4 mtnontj povpt strntJ *J pnm£nifuli tquttj (/ tJuts- 
nciul tnd C4Tttf Jttthpmtnt oppottMHttttt to uomtn dnJ to mtnoniy 
ptrumu The iindintt repocicd abcnie in this section ptovide ample lUustra* 
tjoo that the cxmint education syjur>i b percrrred \jj these Kspondcnu as 
pro.-Khnt (leatn oppomioacs to whites/males 'it^ (o either females or black 
males. This it entirely cocsment wtih research reponed eailler by others 
(Garrnt Fail Press. 1927; Tm* for ttnltt. VAfr, Weuel. lfS7) 

As pan ofthis iutioQalpohcy.it should be rccofnuedt^iat, b^use their 
expressed needs Ibr assistance are greatet 'true equity" should be intcrpfcted 
CO mean that, ac present, vtort tutd tttttf eduatkinal and careei dcVelofh 
mcnc as;istaAce be made amiable co wooKn and co blacb than to «4uces/ 
males. Oner inie ei^uiiy is attained, equal access to help should, of covuse. 
become arailaUe to tlJL 



PoUj ImpUsiion gjy BpttioUj rttonat tffortt tiouU b« dttt^ttJ 
towtrd tdmufKBdl ttfjrm m K-ll uhool tyttetnt tKtoOint i^t nuwtbm 
ofbhck jomth For fire of the seven educatioaal tfi^ uxh»ded m this Gallup 
suncy. sitftificuwiy Kthcr pextemaees of Nick than of white employed worken 
reponed that "not enocjh" w« beinj done by the sthcols in the comroJnt. 
c-es where th?y live. About 60% of both blacks and whites afieed that "noc 
etxwjh" is beioj done to meet the remacunt two foals-Le . "dcvelopirg 
smdents" tnoral and ethxal charaaer" and 'teachiot studenu Yrrm to think." 
Ibr seven of the ei'tbt joai. mote than 50% of black emplo^ workers re' 
poned "not enouth" b now beinj done. 1^ situation is especially cniical 
in utban areas where, sveo in 15S6. 2 J e.' 15 Ufjest school dis^ncu en- 
rolled more raawrity than ooi minon^ pupils {A Sttton Prtpart J, 1914). 
Recent ststmia indicacint that minority enrollments m the nation's 15 lar jest 
school systems tanje ftom 70% to 96% are e%en more stanltnt (McOny & 
Carrefa, 19S*). The jreat need kn massive refocTi of Amerxa's urban school 
distncts u the central fecus of a ma^x Caruet>e foundation special repon 
(Carneiie foundation. 1?M) and numetous loutnal anKles (Mseroflf. 19SIX 
Ample fustifKatJon for such an emphuu u clearly yxn in the findings of 
this Gallup survey 



Concluding Thoughts 

CO 

As a collaborative undertaking of the Naiiooal Careet Development ?9 
Assocution (NCDA). the National Occupauooal Information Coofdinsunt ^ 
Committee (NOICQ, and the National Center foe Xetearch m \bcsiional 
Education (NCRVE), the i987 GsJIup Careet Devrlopment Sjney was an 
innovative and much needed ef5« to assess career devHopment needs of adult 
workers. The very careful and profiESSional.'y sound data fathennj procedures 
used by th: Gallup ortaniuuon has allowed fiftdinjs for each question to 
be interpreted in as cleamit a traantt as u posiible throuth survey research 

Oaly tf this survey b repeated on a periodK basb will we know the extent 
to which protrcss u beinj made toward bener meetinf career development 
needs of adult ««>rkers. Here, it leenu dcstrable to specify additional policy 
matters !eadint to possible need for rension cf the cjttent data collection 
imtnunent. They indude: 

• Subfroups of Kt^flKS. Asian-Pacific Islanderi and unmijcanu need to 
be studied. By the year 2000. blacb are expeaed to be 11 8% of the cmltan 
bbot force. HUpamo lo 2%. Asian and others. A 1% (Fullenon. 1987) 
Kispanies axe Amerxa's fastest tiowin| ethme group (National Education 
Association. 1987). If. beause of need to restrict the site of the total sample 
to 1,000 persons or less, members of these groups cannot be legitimately 
tepresented with Ns large enough for detailed analysis, it may well be 
necessary to perform a series of independent sub studies, one for each of 
these bnpoftant pcpuLtions 

• There is in equally urgent need to include data for adult workers with 
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biadiopc. la 1984, tlaost 11% of the ckiaeotaiy tad teoooduj xhool 
popubooo wM jcfwd by jpeml cduaooeal KTrko <w the hin^ 
C^ku^ mi). T c «ic«r dei*lc9flx« necdi of juch persons u thqricck 
to cni« ifld compete rxccssiuUx in the Ubo< (cm cu» be benet oset if 
dm co(S{»nble to thcue coUcacd bcxt ixc tniUbk oo t cociiouint 
penodx baas. 

• Ii «oukl be hi^7 Mpfd d. in future rensiofti of thb diu coUeaioo 
taonimem. the taodi^ 10 itt«)Of Bureu of Ubor Stits^ 
eropk-rd wwkra ircft ajbsatutcd fot the three ocwpiOocxJ tlim£kjuof« 
i2)cd ui tha bstnuxKix These three Uoad as 10 be of LttJe pfsctKxI 
fifoifiauncc to eaxeer develcpmeot profanooaV 

• Mo«ui<fddtai»ouHbcteiK«tedif,inajkiri|cmptoyed»duItstoi^^ 
judtmeotj rttu(lu>| the oced for rc&na of school STtteim iri the conu&u* 
o»t.ej where they Ure, (i) the l« of t<»I» w eipandrf » tj to be rnofe 
comprtbmwe; «>d (b) r>ew <;uestx>03 irte »dded bdudif^ OCK requejtmj 
judf meats about the conttnt of K-12 educatwo and the othef about the 
ttnelMrt of X-12 cduatioa 

• It wUl be cspeciaUr bdpful if. In the future. tuf!>aefit]r lute numbers of 
fuU-unx and paft-ome workm could be included so that findings frotn 
these r«o subffoups could be rompaxtd. The petceottje of fObs that are 
pan-tixix as opposed to fuU-tiroe secffis certain to wcfcasc rMAedly in the 
yea» fust ahead (Smith, Walker. G & Baler. K. \m\ It seems reason- 
able to su.-pea that after drreloprnetJt patterns and piobiems will diffei 
fee these tvo froups^ It will be important to discover whether or not this 
IS true. 

• The socal usciulncss of dact retaidjif discnminaiion will be enhanced 
rf. to future lumTS, the ttna "re»erse duorimtcitioo" b dcfiocd accunrdy 
As used here, thtf ttnn wu defined as ineaiui.{ '{mnt prdberKe to women 
aiid to mlooriticsr This is jro/'rrrtrx disenminatioar Rathe*, it u suaply 
to follow cinl nfhts laws. 

• When asim|tapoadcj» to bdjate their opiflioesfetaidini the tmpof* 
taace of sccoodary schoola prepafi»t petioos fof work, it will be helpfiJ 
if. in fvmae surwy*. d&fti«atioa b rtade ber»eeii prondxnj stutfcnts wi 
leneral empJoyaWity skills useful in «c; octupaooo (caitet education) and 
i^ific cotiy le^l octupatioaal skiUs (mcatxooal eduatioeX lidure to do 
so i.i thtt suney made data unpouible to intcrptet in a kno«^ed{nble 
rrunntt 

TTic poLcy ifflpIkauoQS p^'*'')! o*" of fiodiots identified here arc. In 
part, ooes diu pnftisioAal caiecx ddtlopncrtt associations/orptuzatjoru can 
iDove toward fcnhes isvdopmerjt and suhseijuent unplemefttation efforts, 
b part, howerer. these iniplotiorM arc ooa that must becor&muo.'ated »t>A 
»ld to key dcciuoomakea in Fcdcral/statc/local towmme:^ to key leaden 
lo America's ptiraic sector, to polxymalcn eduatioo at both the K-12 
iod postsecoodary lorcls. and to the (eneral pubbc 

NcDA, NOICC NCRVE haie. by coUectiof these data, accepted 
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Counselors and Career Deveiopment-~A Topic in Educational Reform Proposals: 
A Selective Review of National Education Reform Documents 



During the decade of the 1970s, the primary calls for educational reform came from the career 
education movement. By the end of that decade, the need for educational reform was generally 
ficcepted. As a result, the decade of the 1980s has witnessed a very large number of educational 
reform proposals. As we near the end of this decade, this kind of effort shows no clear signs of 
islackenlng. 

For tome time now, many counselors have expressed concern that the guidance and counseling 
domain In general— and career guidance in particular— has received insufficient emphasis in the most 
popular and most influential national calls for educational reform (Aubrey. 1984; Hohenshil. 1987. 
Hoyt. 4935) The Basic purpose « f this document Is to provide data useful to those wishing to to?* the 
validity of such fears, with special reference to career guidance and counseling. To do so. a decision 
was made to review the contents of currently popular national calls for educaticnal reform that center 
around (1) the K-12 system structure, organization, and function (8 proposals). (2) the goal of 
education as preparation for work (13 proposalt). and (3) needs of one or more specific segments of 
the K-12 student population (8 proposals) Each of these 29 reform proposals was picked. In part, on 
the basis of whether or not It seemed appropriate to assume that the topic of "career guidance" v/ould 
be included within its contents. This has obviously led to a relative overload of reform proposals 
placing primary emphasis on the goal of education as preparation for work. This purposeful bias was 
inserted In an attempt to make the topic of "educational reform" most meaningful to career guidance 
professionals. 



The raw data used in reporting findings, conclusions, and implications from these 29 national reform 
Oroposals appear In appendix A of this paper Each is numbered for purposes of refoti 'ng to It in this 
paper Here, an attempt has been made to include specific references to those reports in which the 
terms "counselor." "counseling." "career guidance." and/or "career development" appear. Where the 
report has been issued by an especially powerful national voice, the report is referenced in spite of its 
!ack of attention to these lerms^such as. when such organizations ignore counselors completely, 
they are telling us something valuable. 

Several of the quotes found m appendix A pertain to related topics m which some use of career 
guidance professionals seems reasonable to anticipate even though that ternri per se is net found. 



Kenneth B. Hoyt 
University Distinguished Professor of Education 
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FINDINGS 



Appendix B summarizes the numbers found in this discussion. By studying this information, readers 
ca n^acquire a general perspective useful in cons:dering implications ol the specilic findings reported 



Findings are reported here for each of the three categories identified above in several subcategories 
including (a) the number of reports using any and/or all of the following terms, "counselor" 
•counsohng." "career guidance." or "career development", (b) the number who call for an increased 
effort in the guidance/counseling area, (c) the number whose comments regarding the guidance/ 
counseling area are negative, and (d) the number that make no mention of the guidance/counseling 

Ofth, 8 reform pro posals centering around K-1 2 education system s in general. 6 mention one or more 
of he terms specified above. Of those six. one calls for an increase in counselors (f»5). three either 
criticize counselors or call for major changes ,n the ways m hich counselors are prepared and the 

>«mys they function (»2. »10. *1 1 ). and two mentioned counselors only in a noncommita! fashion («1 2 
#4) One or mo^* favorable remarks about counseling and/or counselors can be found in three of the 
ive reports (#5. »10. »11) Two of these 8 reform proposals («20. #29 made no mention of any of the 
terms specified above Thus, only 1 out of 8 of these national reports calls for more counselors without 
also calling for major changes in the ways in which counselors are prepared and/or function. 

Of the 13 reform pro posals centering on education as preparation for work, eight mention one or more 
^V""^ the eight, six call for increased efforts in the guidance and counseling area («6 « 7 
MB. #11, #16. and «19) while two (#1 and #13) either criticize counselors or call (or maior changes m 
counselor education and counselor role. Five of these 13 reports (#21. #22. #23. #.?4. #28) contain no 
references to the guidance and counseling movement m spite of the fact they speak about career 
development needs. 

Of the 8 refo rm proposals centering on needs of one or more specific subgroups, live (#3. # 9 #24 #i 7 
and #18) either criticize counselors or call for major changes ,n counselor education and counselor 
role The remaining three proposals ,n this area (#25. #26. #27) ignore the guidance and counseling 
movement ,n their recommendations even though many of the needs they believe should be met are 
guidance needs 

In summary, some mention of "counsolorr " -counseling." "career guidance." and/or "career 
development- was found m 1 9 of the 29 reform proposals studied. Of these 1 9. 9 call for an increased 
emphasis on guidance and/or an increase in the number of counselors. These nine appear to view the 
guidance and counseling movement as part of the needed solutions m educational reform. Eight 
otherscnlicize the guidance and counseling movement and/or call for massive changes m the ways m 
which counselors perform their duties Thus, these eight appear to view the guidance and counseling 
movement as part of the problem to be solved by educational reform Two reports mentioned the word 
•counselors" without making any recommendations The remaining 10 national educational ceform 
completely ignore the guir* e and counseling movement, it is as though this movement doesn't 
exist. 

Two additional lindings deserve mention here One is that five ol these reform proposals ^#1. #6 #15 
# 1 7 # 19 > :all for increased use of classroom teachers as counselors and/or for much closer counselor/ 
teacherworkingrelationships The other .sfindinp naisevenol these reform proposals (#1. #3 #7 #8 
#9. # 14, # 18) call for viewing counselors as memh jrs of a comprehensive support services team-such 
as. counselors are justified only when considered part ol a broader team elloit. not when they stand by 
themselves as simply one means of helping persons 
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IMPLICATIONS 

The guidance and counseling moveme.tt has not been completely Ignored by the "educational 
reform" proposals of the 19e0s. Counselors can find some comfort in noting that in 9 of the 29 
proposals reviewed here, sn increased emphasis on guidance and counseling was called for. On the 
other hand, when one observes that six of these nine favorable recommendations came from pro- 
posals centering primary attention around educatlon^work relationships, the picture becomes 
considerably less positive. Only one out of seven major proposals centering around general reform of 
the K-12 education system supported an increase in counselors and/or an increased emphasis on the 
guidance function. It Is equally distressing to discover that of those proposals centering on better 
meeting needs of minorities only two of eight called for an increase In guidance and counseling. 

Some of the reform proposals currently still most popular and/or written by agencies/organizations 
that the guidance and counseling movement needs as strong supporters are fourjd m the list of those 
who completely (or essentially) ignored the existence of the guidance and cou iseling movement in 
their reports. Examples of such agencies and organizations include the following: 

1. U.S. Department of Education— (both Inits very first reports Nntion at A/s/rand In its latest 
report Americnn Bducation: Making It Work). 

2. Committee on Economic Development— (In Inveiting in Our Children: Business and the 
Public Sc/ioo/s). 

3. National Governors' Assoctation^(both in Time for Results and In Making America Work). 

4. Education Commission of the States~(in /?econnecr/ng Youth). 

There is no way the guldanceand counseling movement will be able to grow as we wish it to so long as 
Influential organization such as those listed above continue to ig.iore this movement in their educa- 
tional reform proposals. Each of these groups favors a "team" approach. None has. to date. Included 
counselors on their proposed "team." 

Both the emphasis recommending greater involvement of classroom teachers in guidance and trie 
emphasis on viewing guidance and counseling personnel as team members In a comprehensive 
support services team have great implications for the guidance and counseling movement. It seems 
highly unlikely that this movement can impact favorably on educational reform so long as it empha< 
sizesprimarily the importance cf counselors andcountellng, The prlmeavenuesof hope appearto lie 
tn embracing the team concept where cotinsdiorefforts are onlyonesegmentofamuchbroaderset of 
attempts to be of help. 

Counselors need to become more concerned about how much help comes to those they serve and 
less concerned about how much credit comes to the counselor. The career guidance movement has 
expended agreat deal of timeand energy during the 1960s In an attempt to convince decision mekers 
that this movement should be considered a separate and unique program equal in status to any other 
educational program. To do so. many leaders in the guidance movement have tried to picture 
guidance asa "set of services'* vs. guidance asa"program"asa conceptual choice counselors should 
make This has been and wilt continue to oe counterproductive to the goal of involving the guidance 
movement In the educational reform "bandwagon " If the guidance movement is to become ade- 
quately andappropriately involved in educational reform. a must come back to its historical roots and 
recognize that guidance is a program of ttrvicet— i e . to a recognition that the words "program" and 
"services" (it together and are not antagonistic to each other. Guidance must fit in with the globai 
concept of support services if it is to find a firm place in the educational reform movement 

Finally, it is clear that, when the 29 reform proposals chosen for study here are examined, the singie 
most important function reform leaders see counselors performing lies in the domain of career 
guidance— Including assisting clients in educational decisions related to career decisions When 
counselors are considered by educational reform leaders this appears to be the prime expectation of 
such leaders Thus, career guidance ts the domatn apparently most opt^n to coitnsciors who desiro to 
become involved in educatiunal returin 
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APPENDIX A 

SELECTED EDUCATION REFORM PROPOSALS; 
QUOTES WITH IMPLICATIONS FOR SCHOOL COUNSELORS 

BuTln,"'.'"""' '"dlhepnv^leiBclOr. (1984). Washington. DC: Natlonel Alliance ol 

DOhavIo early In life . . . long belore students reach dropout age . . . students need vocn!lon«i 
exploration ...to understand and prepare lor the world 01 work- vocational 

"Many employers blame poor couniellng. . . . Counselors need a much areater awareness ol ih. 
olllfred Iherel^.' ° ' "^""^ """""""^ "Veer' 

(p. 8) "Although buslnesspeople stressed the Importance ol parents and Instructors In thecounsellno 
process, they also Indicated they would like to be more involved.- '""""""»«»"9 

r^l'!iiih!?I'h'JiI'r'' """" '° ""^ P''"":'"^' In counseling poor and minority students to make 
i^T. ° '""^P'O""" the" prospects (or admission to lour-ye.r college and unZs' 

vou„o',i,?7„ 'I.' T"". • • • """^ """"""8 '» """'P'nslble lor poor and mto Uy 

youngsters who ollen have lew others to turn to lor advice." 

f rinceton. N.J.. The Carnogle Foundation lor the Advancement ol Teaching. 
who^°iZVa;^C.-^'°°'~*'''''""'"''"'""^^^^^ 

lodn.i'o?.'!'''."'''' '^T"''' ""3°°'' counseling. The school is. lor many urban youth the one 

wl h o t e soclal'L' .ce?S'r I.? ''"T"""' """""""^ ''P''"''"^ '"close alllanc: 
pTblemMhaTgo ZZZ rcatmil""'"- "'-'"^ 

Xce n'^^^ic^uSXTp' ^Is^r'' '^""""^ 

Dorumems.''""' ' '"'"""<"' «''*"'S"wor*. Washington, DC; Supermtendontol 

iJiah sirjr' h«ri''l-r°'n '"""-^ <"> page 35 where, ,n descr.b.ng -Hamilton 
H.gh School, hosays. Hanul.on's drug counselor doesn't th.nk ,rs r.ght to tell k,d$ what not to do " 
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#5 — Bayer. Ernest L. (1983). High school A report on SBCOndtry Bducation In Ametlct. New York 
Harper & Row. 

(p. 131) "Ou/danceM Cr/f/ca/ Need" 

Where do atudents turn (or advice? The obvious place is the guidance office But often thir leads 
to (ruatration. At every school we visited, the counselors were shockingly overloaded They had little 
time to talk to atudents about career choices or even to stay Informed themselves." 

"VoctionJ atudents occasionally get fragments of advice about Job prospects, but. more often, 
they are on their own. Although high school counselors seem somewhat more confident In h^lpng 
students who are college bound, very often this means talking about how to get into competitive 
collegei." 

**Ojur conclusion. The American high school must develop a more adequate system of student 
counsoling. Specifically, we Recommend that guidance services be significantly expanded, that no 
counsolorahould have a caseload of more than one hundred students. Moreover, we recommend that 
achool districts provide a referral service to community agencies f(>7 those students seeking more 
frequent and austalned professional asristanca." 



116 — Bulldlrtg a Quality worklorC9. (1986). A joint initiative of the tJ.S. Department of Labor. U .S. 
Department of Education, and tJ.S. Department of Commerce. Washington. DC Employment & 
Training Administration. U.S. Department of Labor. 

(pp. 33*34) Under the needing "Strengthen Ou. Educational System." five (5) major recommenda* 
tions were made. In none of these were "counselors" or "counseling" mentioned. 

(p. 35) Here, eight (8) recommendations are made under the heading "Improve Educational Oppor- 
tunities and Performance of the Disridvantaged " Once again, the terms "counselor." "counseling." 
"guidance.** or "career developmen t cannot be found in any of these eight recommendations 

(pp. 39-61) "Community Partnerships That Work." The following quotes come closest to being 
related to counselors, counseling, and/or career development 

A. Prince George County. MD 

. 1. "The Advisory Council for Business and Industry established a Career Education Task Force 
. . . which has now made recommendations on employablllty skills . . . and . . . teachsr 
programs." These recommendations include the following: 
8. The school should infuse career education programs throughout every grade level, 
b. Each school should have a fully staffed, fully equipped career center. 

B. Cincinnati. Ohio 

1 "The Taft Pioject . . . provides intensive assistance in . . . Improved counseling, mentoring, 
tutoring. ;;malier clashes, and Job programs." 

2 Unde. "Instructional Improvement." five strategies are included. One of these is listed as "a 
reduced counselor-student ratio." 

C. Portland. C;egon 

1 Includas the STEP (Summer Trammg and Emptoyment) Program. Of the thren basic strata' 
gies for this program, one is listed as personal counseling" and "designed m part to prevent 
teen oregnancios.'* 
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Business & education: Partners form future (1985) Washington. DC Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. 

(p 40) Under Starting a Business-Bducation Partnership, ihey say. "1. What can we do to better assist 
non-college bound youth worl< with guidance counselors to identify local employment 
opportunities?" 

NOTE: This publication reviews eight major education reform proposals, m none of these review 
summaries is there one word about counselors. 

#8 -Charner. I & Fraser. B (1987) Youth and work. What we know, what we doni know what we 
need to know Washington. DC William T. Grant Foundation Commission on Work. Family, and 
Citizenship. 

(p. 68) "Counselors need to learn how to establish linkages with employers . . . thereby opening up 
channels of communication between young people's school and work experiences. In addition 
school employment offices should offer students who are working or wish to work a full range of 
counseling and advisory services." 

(p. 67) "Young people should have access to a range of information and counseling regarding what 
to look for in a job; how to make the most of theiwork experience, what the trade-offs are . . how to 
budget their time; how to handle their earnings . hew to deal with pressures of the workplace, how to 
recognize when and if work begins to interfere with other activities, and what to do about it." 

#9 — Children in need Investment strategies for the educationally disadvantaged. (1987) A statement 
by the Research and Policy Committee of the Committee fs^r Economic Development. New York. 
Committee for Economic Development 

(p 56) "Few large urban schools have adequate guidance staffs . . Disadvantaged middle school 
students neetj much more in-school guidance than their more affluent peers, but they seldom have 
adequate counseling It is important that low-income, minonty youths receive guidance on 
higher education and future careers businesses can make a contribution throu^ n volunteer career 
counselors and mentors " 

(p 57) "In addition to the need for more qualified guidance counselors, we see three specific areas 
where the guidance function for at-risk students needs to be improved. (1) employment and career 
opportunities: (2) postsecondary school placement, and (3) psychological needs and family 
problems." 

#10 - educating Americans for tt e 21st century. (1983) Washington. DC The National Science 
Board Com mission On Precollege Education In Mathematics. Science, and Technology. 

(p 41) "Guidance counselors play an important role in academic and career advising of students. 
School districts must give special consideration to the preparation and responsibilities of those 
person* who occupy such positions In addition to competence m the technical areas oladvising and 
counseling, guidance counselors should be selected and trained with appropriate emphasis on their 
sensftjvfty and understanding of the Nation's commitment to abolishing discrimination based on race, 
sex. ethnicity or socioeconomic conditions." 
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#11 Empi9ym0nt policies. Looking to theyear2000. (1986) Washington. DC National Alliance of 
Business. 

(p. 7) "The workforce will require better labor market information and improved counseling, testing, 
and assessment services . . . Youth must be provided information on job opportunities as early as 
junior high so they can begin to explore careers. Equally as important, they need sound advice based 
on aptitude te^ts and other assessment tools concerning those Job areas for which they may be best 
suited . . . Lack of career knowledge among youth . . . contributes to poor work attitudes and job 
hopping and affects long-term earnings." 

(p. 13) "Beginning at the lunior high and middle level schools . . .an ideal time to provide counseling 
that can rt^iate a student's interests, aptitudes, and skills to the labor market. 

(p. 15) "Individuals should have flexibility to choose services and training that reflect occupational 
interests." 

« i2 Goodlad. John L (1984) A place called school. Prospects for the future. New York. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. 

NOTE. The words/terms "counselor." "counseling." "guidance." "career guidance." or "career 
development" appear nowhere inthe index of this book. The only time'^counseiors" are mentioned is 
as follows: 

(p. 311) "The central concept is that each house Is to be characterized by its own curriculum, 
studdnts. facutly. and counselors " 

(pp. 343-346) "Career education and the world of work"'-ln this section. Goodlad suggests replacing 
traditional "vocational education" with what he calls "experience-based career education" available 
K-l2to all students and involving collaborative private sector/education system relationships. An 
illustrative quote is: 

(p 344) "From the early years on. schools should and can play a useful role in the development of a 
mature perspective on careers, career choice, and basts of career decision making." 

NOTE: Even here, the words "counselor" or "counseling" do not appear? 



#13 — High schools and the changing workplace. The employers' view. (1984). Washington. DC. 
National Academy Press. 

(p 32) "Career guidance should go beyond merely proviomg information on specific jobs or 
industries quite late in a student's school career Guidance should include academic, social, and 
personal concerr..^ as welt as the cultivation of attitudes and habits conducive to success in the world 
of work Students need to understand the work ethic— that work is a central reality of life— one that, in 
addition to providing income, can pay well in satisfaction and self-esteem." 



1*14 -McCarty. Joan aCarrera. John (1988) New voices, immigrant students mU.S public schools. 
Boston: National Coatilion of Advocatea for Students. 

(p 102) One of the SIX kinds ol "comprehensive support services" recommended IS "ACCESS TO 
COMPREHENSIVE VOCATIONAL COUNSELING." 
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!i?;i'Slnt'n„?.''?nT'"'°" °" ''"""'Oe Guidaneeand Counseling o( the College Board found 

JT, 9""*f P'°B"'"" I" 'ho schools are of.on ,n a state of disrepair (and) 

l„dl^« ^IT" ^"""'y ^''"''"''ng services are often least likely to get it. . . . (We) supporMhese 

^om^«h'. K? fepartment may be a cricially important place . . Availability of qualilv 

comprehensible counseling services for immigrant students is essential." ^ ^ ^' 

r?Jf;f "."hJ"''"?; °' ''8"' feeommendations of the College Board Commission on 

Bist7n?Hou;rri-inc':^^^^^^^^^^^ 

I'nVr^ieU^^^ilh!';''.' " ^O-^'ni^'alors. arranging schedules and job and college 

oncernTr' 1 .e^^^^^^^^^^ " ""'i'"'- """"^ q"'»«<"""9 young people about their personal 
whelhTo;noMhl1n, 1 'hat seccnd sense; students turn to them for help. 

areIveroaSed^,llM?„,.r^'^ Mosthighschoolguidancedepartmenis 
ll^^V^rT^t u TT """" °' '=<"""<'":'<"y • • A decenteralized school, wi.h 

small academic units has less need for specialized counseling offices, improved faculty-student alios 
make this possible. The administrative obligations now traditionally handled by such offices can be 

can support the teachers ir. each small academic unit." 

".IITJZT: J ' " '""'"^ ^o'Kpl^ce. Second-chance programs 

and Sship °° Grant Foundation Commission on Wor?. Family. 

(p. 39) -The fields of counseling, education, social work and psychology arc ample sources for 

X-Xderv:rp'p^^^^^^^ 

»17-r/,.,orgoHenha,,-Won-co//^^ 

Wm. T. Grant Foundation Commission on Work. Family, and Citizenship. 

*sin9;f«\i7/h?l^°?^'l'"^'V'7'"'"^"'''°''^'" Outsiderscomplainthat 
mJ^f,nl. , ■ '"^ '""'"y ■ Even school counselors admit that loo much of the.r 

lime IS spent on paperwork. 

^HMll'h." '""9 a'o at least three other options (or change One would be . . to 

double the number of counselors . Second, .here could bea redelinition of teachers' roles so tha° 
teachers assume a larger role in . . counseling . . students . The professional counslVs rol 

Tchnol /„ ' " """"""^ "O""' '° abandon the whole idea of 

school counselors and to locate counselors elsewhere " 

~?!^lTn^Lj,7'7^ '"'"'"^ spocalists m schools " All o( these proposals are costly . . Still 
reTa?ble 2n*n T ° implemented in place of the current paucityof 
reiaiDie counseling and inlormalion services " f y 
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#18 — The forgotten half: Pathways to success tor America's youth ar)a young families (1988). Final 
report. Washington. OCr Wm. T Grant Foundation Commission on Work. Family, and Citizenship. 

(p- 8) Under "targeted needs." the five needs of out-of-home youth listed Include "counseling"— five 
needs of at-risk tamllles Include "Improved counseling." 

(p. 44) -In one study . , teachers and guidance counselors were sought out only In relation to quito 
circumscribed Issues, those having to do specifically with academic performance or. often, substance 
abuse." 

(p. 44) "FOCUS ON YOUTH.'* a project of the Los Angeles Educational Partnership . . . (Includes) 
counselors In 19 areas . . . schools get to know students and their families, make referrals to 

community agencies and help out with special home or school problems in one high school. 

students who participated In the program for three years had only a five percent dropout rate— fully 
thirty points less than the school-wide average." 

(p. 124) Under "Pathways to Success" recommendations, "improved counseling" Is listed as on» of 
five needed "Individualized services." 

(p. 133) Under "Ingredients of success In expanding educational opportunity." nine (9) elements are 
listed as needed. One of these 9 Is "Individual counseling and life planning skills Instruction." 



#19 — r/)0 unfinished agenda: The role of vocationaf education In high school. (1984). Columbus, OH. 
The National Commission on Secondary Vocational Education. 

(p 10) "We noed comprehensive career guidance programs that will provide this Information . . . 
available to all students, cpvering all subjects, and leading to all occupations. ... We cannot achieve 
this goal . . . when counselors must deal . . . with 400 or more students. Nor. unless counselors and 
teachers cooperate ... to facilitate the career development of students . . . unless counselors expand 
their use of group techniques, computer-assisted guidance, comprehensive Information systems, and 
. . . counselors must serve as a resource to integrate career guidance concepts in the classroom." 



SELECTED REFORM PROPOSALS THAT IGNORE GUIDANCE & COUNSELING 

»20 — A nation at risk: The Imperative for educational reform. (1983). Washington. DC. The National 
Commission on Excellence in Education. 

(p 13) "Our goal must be to develop the talents of all to their fullest. Attaining that goal requires that 
we expect and assist all students to work to the limits of their capabilities." 



#21 —Americans competitive challenge A report from the Business' Higher Education Forum. (1983) 
Washington. DC: The Forum. 



NOTE Nothing could be found here referring to "counselors." "counseling." "career guidance.", or 
"career development." 
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Economic Developmenl. c^-wnwimc ueveiopment. New York: Committee for 

rfwa^ding wor' P""""'^' " '"rough productive and 

iLtg^^^sTe^olZng? °' " "T^" B""" Compac." Among ,he 

l'^eTyZu!ZTLTj°'''' '°' " '-epar-'nent funds. 1, in nearly 

every high school, helping young people prepare lor. Ur-i. and succeed ,n employmenr 

c?.pl,r SanVfancto- ^CsT,. """""" ^ "'^ '» ""^ ^ 

Nowhere in this major reform proposal is there menhon ol "counselor." "counselino " "career 
guidance." or "career development." On "vocational education." the lollow.ngZte i' inLstrattr 

cout!r bot rmSml'^tfith"' r.^'''''"'' "'^ ^""^ 'h^' """""B 

Wasi^nXn^^Zraro^^^^ ^°"-"P 'epor. ,988 

J::^::^::;:^^ -"'^ — --e-opmem " were no. 

»25 - l^liller. S.. Nicolau. S.. Orr. M,. Valdivieso. R.. & Walker. G (1988) Too /a/e /o pa/c/i 

rv'eUment'''.hV,or'° "^i"?"' •■counseling," "career guidance." or "career 

ZnTT '"V" """'^ o' the lact that disadvantaged youth have what we 

would call career development needs youin nave what we 

(p. 45) ••Wa wish 10 underscore the crucial need (for youth. Grade 6-Grade 12) to (1) know what 

education and the. skills: and^!! g'a^;,~nrn wotn ^'""thry can^ r^'rronst 
between education and |0b opportunities and between hard work and success " '"'^"""""P 

10 
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#26 — One-third of a nation, (May. 1980) A report of the commission on Minority Participation in 
Education and American Life Washington. DC. American Council on Education. 

Nowhere In this eloquent plee for providing appropriate equtJy of educational and career opportuni- 
ties to minorities are counselors or counseling mentioned as one of the possible sources of assistance 
to De tried. ' • 



#27 — Reconnecteing youth: The next stage tn reform. (1985). A report from the business advisory 
commission of the Education Commission of the States. Denver. CO. Education Commission of the 
States. 

NOTE* Neither counseling and guidance nor counselors are mentioned in this report. However, on 
page 17. the following list they call "indicators of growing youth problems" is presented. 
1 Chlldrtn In povarty - Up from 16% in 1970 to 22% in 1985. Almost half of QIack children and 
one-third of Hispanic children live in poverty. 

2. Drug and alcohoi abus« - Up 60-fold since 1960. 

3. Tasnag* pragnancy - Up 109% for Whites. 10% for non-whites since 1960. 

4. Unmarried mothars — Up from less than i% in 1970 to over 6% today. 

5. Famal* haadad housaholds — Up from 12% in 1970 to 23% in 1984. 

6. Taanag* homlcida — Up more than 200% for Whites. 16% for non-Whites since 1950 

7. Teanag* sulcid* — Up more than 150% since 1950. 

8. Taanag* crime — Arrrests up from 18% in 1960 to 34% in 1980 (18 to 24 year olds). 

9. Tesnag* UAsmployment — Up 35% for non-Whites. 60% for Whites since 1961. 

Certainlv. it seems reasonable to believe prolessional counselors could make some positive contribu- 
tions toward alleviating these kinds of youth problems. 



#28 — The fourth R Workforce readiness, A guide to business-education partnerships. Washington. 
DC: National Alliance of Business 

Nowhere in this report could the terms "counselor." "counseling." "career guidance." or "career 
development." be found. 



#29 — Time for results . The governors* 1991 report on education. (1986). Washington. DC. National 
Governors' Association. 

NOTE- This historic and very significant document does not discuss the topic of counseling and 
guidance nor the need for counselors of any kind The entire counseling and guidance movement is 
ignored In this report. 



Aubrey. R (1984) Refo'm in schooling, i our proposals on an educational quest Journal of Counsel- 
ing and Development. 63(4). 204-213 

Hohenshil. T n987) The educational reform movement. What does it mean for counsehng? Journa/ 
of Counseling and Development. 66(1) 57-58. 

Hoyt.K (1985) Careerguidanceeducationalreform. and career education Vocational Development 
Quarterly. 34^^) 6-U. 
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APPENDIX B 

INDICATORS OF THE PRESENCE AND NATURE OF COMMENTS REGARDING GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 
FOUND IN 29 SELECTED NATIONAL PROPOSALS FOR EDUCATIONAL REFORM 



Numbtr/Ntmt of Report 



''CounMlor" 

"CounMlins" C«|l for 

"QuWanct" Incr—u In 

M«ntion«d R«iourc«i 



FavortbU Couni«lor« 

R«markt Critical of In* Support Emphtilson 

•bout Currtnt RtoMnmtndtd Strvlcti TcachtrtM 

Couni«lor« Practic* Changtt T««m Counitlors 



1 A Nation atWorlc 

2 A Nation Prepared 

3 An Imperiled Generation 

4 American Education: 
Making it Work 

5 High School: A Report on 
Secondary Education 

6 Building a Quality Workforce 

7 Business & Education: 
Partners for the Future 

8 Youth and Work 

9 Children in need 

10 Educating Americans for 
the 21 St Century 

1 1 Employment Policies: Looking 
to the Year 2000 

12 A Place Called School 



Yes 
Yes 
Yes 



Yes 



Yet 



Yes 
Yes 



Yes - (BUT only in a "passing comment" manner) 



Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

Yes 



Yes 
Yes 



Yes 
Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes Ym 
Yes — (BUT only in a "passing comment" manner) 



Yes 
Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 
Yes 
Yes 



Yes 



Yes 
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APPENDIX B (continued) 



Nufnbtr/N»mt of Rtport 



"CounMior" 

"Counnlfng" C«ll for 

"Gukianca" Incrtait In 

MtntktMd RttourMt 



FtvorabU 

Rtmtrkt Crlticil of 

about Currtnt 

' Countttort Practic* 



CounMlort 

In a Support Emphttlt on 

Racommtndtd Sarvictt Ttachort as 

Chtn9«s T««m Countalort 



13 High School and ♦^'Q 
Changing Workplace 

14 New Voices 

15 Horace's Compromise 

16 Youth & the Workplace 

17 The Forgotten Half 
(Interim Report) 

18 The Forgotten Half 
(Final Report) 

19 The Unfinished Agenda 



Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

Yes 

Yes 
Yes 



Yes 



Yes 

Yes 
Yes 



Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

Yes 



Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

Yes 

Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Selected National Reform Proposals that Ignore Guklance arid Counseling 

20 A Natton at Risk: The Imperative for Educational Reform 

21 America's Competitive Challenge: A Report From the Business* Higher Education Forum 

22 Investing in Our Children: Business and the Public Schools 

23 Winning the Brain Race: A Bold Plan to Make Our Schools Competitive 

24 Making America Work: Productive People, Productive Policies 

25 Too Late to Patch: Reconsidering Second-chance Opportunities for Hispancis and Other Dropouts 

26 One*Third of a Nation 

27 Reconnecting Youth: The Next Stage in Reform 

28 The Fourth "R": Workforce Readiness O 0 

29 Time for Results: The Governors' 1991 Report on Education ♦ ^ 



Prepared by: K. Hoyt College of Education, Kansas State University 
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BUSINESS - EDUCATION CAREER DEVELOPMENT COLLABORATION ACT Of 1989 
Background 

TTThe^ed for educational reform has strong support s«ona almoat bU 
segments of society at the present tine. s"PP°" s^ong almost sll 

8- P£i^ °^ "^""^ been the need to produce grsdustes able 

TTEe effective labor force participants as Anerics seeks to compete in 
the world msrketplace. This neans producing graduates with- ^ 
!• Basic academic skills 

2. Productive work habits 

3. Strong desire to work 

4. Entry level specific occupational skills 

°^ billion authorized under H,R, 7 ss amended 

("Applied Technology Educstion A«endMnt8 of 1989"). 

MniS^T?? f*" to cover B-1,B-2, & B-3 using $100 million of the $U 

billion authorized for this legi'^lstion, 
2. ^his proposal uims to replace those parts of H-R- 7 covering B-1, e-.2. 
n * busines8.ed«:stion collaborative approach 

Education reform proposals can be classified in two basic wsys 

1. Process change proposals 

a. mese are people change programa aimed primarily at increaaina both 
motivation and commitment to do. ii^tcBsing oom 

b. They are relatively cheap 

c* They are popular witTTSImoat all involved in them 
7 tJ^V^ do.produce clear evidence of effectivenesa when done right 

2. Structural change propoea Is *Ay«n. 

** h«!fn «is^ 'change programa aimed primarily at changing the 
. basic ways in which educational institutions -are operated. 
^.L T f^ l^f^ as: (1) year-round schoola, (2) competency 

Sss^steS' n^r'i^?! ^'^??'" V^'y^^^^ ^^'^ educstion uHSu^e? 
assisted instruction; (5) raising graduation requirenenta: etc. 

c. They are relatively expensive . (billions of dollars requir^ 
d» They are controversial - some strong opponents can be e^oected 

3. THIS PROPOSAnrraprpRlfcESS", NOT ^rScK' cSSg? ^ 
fll«ld if^.D^rj*^^"??' "^'^ essentially an implementation program 
aimed at serving vocational edu cation students op er sling through formuls 

i?nLJff.°^?!^i for a demonatration program aimed at aerving ALL 
|tHi|nt£ that could be operated .either by th e U.b. Department of 

then on ? "^"^\?"",^' ••^^ ^ State Departments of Education and 
then on to local educational agencies. 

1. Both private sector & education system eligible grant aoDlic^ita- 
^T^IV * continuing applicatTina) - n^^^^^ year 

^* «?t^^Jllif^"®'f. participation required in development of 

all grant spplicatiooa made under this legislation. 

eS^ftv 0?"'^'^°"° ^® rf^"*" ^" '^^'^^^ 8t providing 

equity of career opportunitiea for women, minority peraons, poor 
persons, and persons with hrndlcaps, H"boi», poor 
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G. The Job Tr lining Partnership Act (3TPA) is ignored in this proposal 
because of the complexity of including it* It should be pointed out that 
this could be nade a part of this proposal* 

K* The concept of **VOUTK SCRVICC-LCARNING** is ignored in this proposal 
because of lack of knowledge regarding whether or not legislation will be 
forthccning in this area* It could easily be wede a part of this proposal 
by enphaaizing the i«portance of unpaid work aa well as paid employment* 

Goala of Thia Leqialation 
A* To help those to be served 

1* Develop strong work values leading to a deaire to work 

Acquire the general enploy^ility skills of successful workers 

Productive work habits 
b* Basic acadenic akillfi 

c* Skilla in acquiring educational/occupational information 
d. Career deciaionnaking akiUa 

e* Job tseking/Job finding/Job getting/Job holding skills 

f. Skills in Making productive use of leisure time 

9* Skilla in humanizing the workplace for oneself 
3* Hake reasoned career decisions baaed on aelf/occupational knowledge 
A* Engage in work that is paraonally Meaningful to the individual and 

beneficial to society. 
B* To contribute to educational refoni through buainess/educstion collab- 
orative dMonatration programs ai«ed at aubstantially increosing 
educational productivity through t 
1* Increasing motivation of teachers to teach 
2* Increasing motivation of pupila to learn 

3* Adding expertise of private sector peraons to that of educators 
C* To demonstrate the valuea and valid ways of developing true business- 
/education ayatem collaboration involving 

1* Joint authority 

2. Joint responsibility 

3* Joint accountability 

Title It Buaineaa/Education Collaboration in Career Awareness and Career 

Exploration for K*12 Pupila 

A* Background Perapective 

1* Expertise of both private aector end education ayatem is needed 
2. Moat current *piFtnership** efforts eren't collaborative ones 
3* Huat ^egin in early elementary school years if adequate motivation to 
learn baaie academic akills ia to be provided 

B* Purpoaea 

1. To demonatrate problems encountered both in the private sector and in 
the education system when attempta to es.tablish truly collaborative 
programa are made* 

2. To demonatrate the differing kinds of skills needed for quality career 
awareneaa/career exploration efforts poasessed by private sector 
persons as opposed to educators* 

3* To demonstrate how truly collaborative career awareness/career 
exploration programs evolve over a period of tine in a given 
community* 

A* To demonstrate the differing kAnds of motivational appeals most 
effective in helping both educators and business/industry to vslue and 
to psrticipste in truly coU^orstive efforts* 
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B. exigible •ppllcints includes 

1. K-12 educations! institutions 

2. Prlvtte sector busineaaea/organizttions 

I' SI^M^i?!!i^.^^T';^^ butinesVedoction coUabor.tlve bodies 

2. Developing ■•terltls for use in collaborstive progrms 

3. P.ying expenses for opersting trsining progrMS for teachers 

s' p'.°vii,'!^'?,!"li^ finsncisl rewrds to psrticipsting educstora 

K^pr'4?«i in Kl' "J^tir^^"'''"^ "-^""^ ^ ^" 

D. Proposals required to be 

V P'^"^* •^^^^ education syatw 

2. Approved by locU K-12 Board of Educstion 

3. Written so as to call for 

a. Collsboration (Joint authority/responaibilit'y/accountability) 
D. Strong evalustion component ^ 

A 5r^r?l]5^L^P:i-f^ °L^^ youth in the education ayatem 

d^^SSSr:?i:n' f^da'^iSvS'^e'Sse^d'""*' '^^"^ ^^^"^^ 

P^i" }lL P«ent Involvwent In Career Oevelonent 
A. Background *^ 

''l^HsTT^i!,;?^''''"'."'''* """"" 3«P«nese snd American pupils in 
be du^ .ora tn'M'ff"^' P'-^""*' work habits, «,d desire to «rk n.ay 
U.c'hVch"d'?el.Vio;^^^ P.rent/chlld relationships than in^ 
a. In Oapan, hcetwrk is routine - in Anerica its an unusual event 

2 Puoil. ilJIJiiff'flli? education - In Aierlca, they criticize it 

2. Pupils consult their parenta .ore often than their teachers or school 

?o'^iXl?'*^?f3?^'i"' P'«"«., Pfents need to know^ore "n.^'^n" ! 
to naip th eir children in career devel or■en^. ^ — - — ■ 

rtec«i« t^tTl ^' tvo-wployeS-Horter f«ily has served to 
I' S^rr-?f P"'"^' ^° «P«n«l "1th their children 

ISl'tilSly'rvo'lt^'^Jn'""' '"-^ P'""^- • 

2* fro;;i3i,JJ" P*"*^""" occupational role Mdels for their children 

3 pI^^f^lSMi^ ^!*^??!"^"?P^"'"'^ activitiea for their children 

3. Participating with children in h»«t<ork aasignaents 

C t:J^ J^^^ J!^ "^'i education ayatefs in constructive .ays 
C. Foods available under this title csn be UMd forj 

• dM?nn^5'JJ"2.l'r ^° "ffective psrent/teacher workshops 

designed to help parents snd teachers learn how to work together in 
noMeMork prograas " 
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2* Oemcnstrating how to conduct effective parent workshops aimed at 
helping parents learn basic ways of helping their children in career 
development* 

3* Demonstrating how to develop helpful and appealing parent materials 

both on homework and on career development 
4* Demonstrating how to reward teachers who provide good homework 

assignments to pupila and then follow through in grading the pupil* s 

work and providing parents with feedback 
5* Demonstrating how to provide effective community baaed **homework 

centers** for those youth whose family circuistances make it unlikely 

that parenta can participate in a highly effective manner ir meeting 
' purposes of this title. 
D* Cligil^le applicsnta 
K K-12 achool districts 

2* Business/Education collaborative consortia* 
C* Proposals required to be 

1* 3ointXy developed as business/education collaborative efforts 
2* Approved by local Board of Education 
3* Written ao as to 

a* Call for sound evaluation 

b* Orvgoing efforts once Federal funds have been withdrawi 

c* Call for collaborative involvement of business and education 

Title Hit Educator Inscrvice For Increasinq Educational Productivity 
Tnrough Career Development 
A* Background 

1. Teachers rightfully resist efforts to **cdd on** topics over ind beyond 
the sti38tantive content they are trying to teach in any given class 
period* 

2* It is essential that any proposal for a new emphasis be one that 
a* Holds potential for helping - not hurting - pupil chances of 
learning the sti)Ject matter 

b* Provider aome rewards to teachers who implement the proposal 
3* Many K-12 school counselors need assistance in learning how tot 
a* Became effective in career development aspects of their work 
b* Learning how to work coUiboratively with teachers and with membera 
of the business community* 
B* Purposes 

1* To demonstrate how to Motivate teachers to want to teach through 

showing them the career implications of their subject natter* 
2* To demonstrate how to help teachers develop both the desire and the 

expertise required to use community resource persons in classrooms as 

role models, mentora^ and sources of career Information for pupils. 
3* To demonatrats how to help teachera learn how to infuae a **careers** 

emphasis in their teaching in ways that enhance chances pupils will be 

rotivated to learn the subject matter. 
4. To demonstrate how to help teachera learn how to emphasize the 

importance and reward the practice of productive work habits on the 

part of pupils in daily classroom work* 
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5. To demonBtr.te how to hslp school counselors acquire both the desire 
^ti^: f«M"?^'"'^"J (including skills in Jrking in a collabo! 
co'i,seior"iie? develop.ent . high priority for use of 

lln^°"'^"*'^ "'^P P'^^**^' ««tor persons develop essentisl 

skills and essential organizational «yste«s for particiostina in 

C. runSi'c'K iSL^'fo?,'^"^"'" ^" •^^•^"^^ erf-icientrne?. 

Shnr^'^.V.'^"L.",', •"■'i?'.'' ■u^**' '"^ developing competencies and 
-iL^r ' ""^ teachers, counaelors, and private sector 



Developing and dietributing career information (includinq that 
prodi^ed by the NOICC/SOICC natvrark) helpful in infuair^ a Careers- 
^tivUita. counselor career development 

3. Developing and inplenenting progran evaluation efforta, 

i^ffi r^h^ 0P«"ting expenaes of career development 

o?n^iA !^ """^ P^^«y duties are to 

organize and operate activities included in efforts funded under this 

D, Eligible Applicants 
1* K-12 school districts 

F p;nS!«i?!^ " I'^iS^J^^r collaborative career development consortia 
t. Propostla required to bei 

1. OoinUy developed by businesa/educstlon collaborative efforts 
Z. Af>K*'oved by local Board of Education 
3* Written ao as toi 

Call for sound evaluations 

b. Hold high proMiae of resulting in on-going efforts once Federal 
funds have been withdrsMO riiuiif«i 

c. Call for collaborative involvement of business and education in 
i«pleBientk>:ion activities. cy*«i.*H in 

IV» Cowjunity Career Development Centers 
A* Background 

1. Occupations are changing rapidly. The average worker can be expected 

to change occupationa 3 - 5 time during hi«/her working years, 
z. About 1.5 million workers are atrueturdly displaced from their jobs 
1 ITtlt r*S • ^ therefore seek' a different kind of work. 
^. With 5 of every 6 new workers expected between now and 2000 to be 

women minority peraona, and/or immigranta, there ia great need to 
A "E*^^*^ career development aaai8t»>ce to auch peraonc. 

4. v^e know-how to operate career development centera exists now. 

Many K- 12 school districts operate inadequate career development 
^ T^°?S?l* ?^ Students seeking to enter the work force. 

PC til ^ employed adult workera considered changing 
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B. Purpose.^ 

1« To den. .strate how to Integrate career development assistance programs 
available through Federal programs (such as ZS, SRS, OTPA, BLS, 
NOICC) , the private sector, and the education system into e coordi- 
nated program serving both youth and adults in the community* 

2. To demonstrate hOM best to provide special career development 
assistance to (a) out-of-school youth; (b) structurally displaced 
workforce nembers; (c) minority persona; (d) poor persons; (e) persons 

' with handicaps; and (f) woven seeking to enter end/or re-enter the 
workforce. 

3. To demonstrate how to serve es a high quality source of career 
^. development assistance to K-12 youth in school districts having 

inadequate career development programs as part of the education 
system • 
C* Tunds can be used tot 

1* Establish snd operate training programs aLised at equipping persons 

with Job seeking, Job finding. Job getting, and Job holding skills. 
2* Establish and operate computer assisted programs providing accurate 
and current infouiation regarding career training programs available 
through public and private education at the local, state, regional, 
and national levels* 

3. Establish and operate high quality career counseling programs that 
utilize the skills of professional career counselors, private sector 
persons^ and educators. 

4. Establish and operate educstional and Job placement programs 
(including financial aid information) for bo^h youth and adults. 

D. Eligible Applicants 

1. Business - Education collaborative career devblopment consortia. 

2. Connunity organizations 

3. K-12 and/or postsecondary education institutions. 

C. Proposals required to bet 

1. Jointly developed by business/ education collaborative efforts 

2. Approved by SOICC, ES, OTPAt SRS, and ED department st State level. 

3. Written so as tot 

a* Call for sound evaluations 

b* Contain a plan (including possible fee structures) for continuance 

once Federal funds have been withdraw, 
c* Call for collaborative involvement in Implementation efforts by 

both business and the education aystem* 

Title V; Career Development Programs in Postseccndsry Education 
A. Background 

1. Of the 21 mill' on new Jobs to be created between now and the year 
2000, over 1/2 will require some form of postsecondary education. The 
greatest increase will be at the sub-baccaulrate degree level* 

2. The UCLA annual survey of entering college freshmen consistently shows 
'*to gat a better Job^ as the prime reason expressed for attending 
college* 

3. The average college atudent changes his/her major 2-3 times and 30 - 
50S of undergraduate students have not yet made firm career choicea. 
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4, While ctreer development continues to be 8 high priority in most 
community colleges and postsecondary vo-tech institutions, it hss not 
becoae a high priority in most four yesr colleges and universities. 

5. Current career development efforts on college campuses sre often 
operated aeparately by counseling centers, by work experience 
progrmaa, and by career planning and placement offices on the canpus. 
Often no coordination exiata. 

6. Purpoaea 

1. To demonatrate how U motivate all postaecondary education insti- 
tutions to make career development programs for students s high 
priority* ^ 

2. To c^Monatrate how to provide opportunities for poatsecond^.ry 
education inatitutiona to improve the quality and comprehensiveness of 
thair career development efforta, 

3. To dwonatrate how to involve private sector representstives in 
institotionr ^development programs in postsecondary educstionsl 

4. To demonatrate how to maximize both the effectiveness and efficiency 
Of career development efforts in postsecondary educational inati- 
tutiona through coordinating activities undertaken by vsrious 
apecific aegmenta. ^ 

C. Funds may be used for: 

!• Establishing and operating coordinated cmpua-wide comprehensive 
career development programs that combine: (a) csreer counseling; (b) 
computer-aaaiated career guidancet (c) career explcratioo/tryout work 
experience programs; (d) career planning courses; and (e) csreer 
placement programs. 

2. Involving private aector companies in collaborative career development 
program efforts in waya thPt take advantage of their exoertisa, 
reaourcea, and experience. ' 

D. Eligible Applicants 

1. Poataecondary educational inatitutiona 

2. Buaincaa - Education collaborative career development consortia 

E. Prog^ama required to be: 

1. Jointly developed by busineai/education collaborative efforts 

2. Written so as tot 

a. Call for aound evaluation 

b. Hold high promiae of resulting in on-going efforts once Federal 
funda have been withdrawn. 

c» Call for collaborative involvement of buainess and education in 
implementation activitlaa. 

Titlejn Collaborative Career -Development Program Efforta Aimed At 
Prevention of Human Prcblema 

A. Cc^kground 

If Both educational ayatams and the private aector are faced with 
increasingly aerioua problems of atudenta/employeej related to aixh 
human problems aa: (a) drug and alcohol abuae; (b) raciai and aexiam; 
/H ""Jfitional deficienciea; (d) single parent faiilies; (e) divorce; 
{T) child/ apouae abuse; and (g) rape/abortioo/pregnancy. 
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2. The presence of such probletne, both individually snd collectively, 
contribute greatly to loss of productivity in both educationsl 
institutions snd in private sector operstAons. The costs ore great snd 
they are growing. 

3. The presence of such problems has negative impact on providing 
adequate career development opportunitiea to persons experiencing one 
or nore of these kinds of hunan problems. 

4. Career development programs huld poaitive potential for serving both 
•a preventive mechaniama and as one kind of treatment utilized by 
community human service agencies in helpJn^ persona with auch 
problems. 

5* Traditionally » both the Duaineaa community and the education aystem 
have aeen thwir interactive role with community hunan aervice agencies 
to be largely limited to referral,. If strong career development 
programs exists thsy could slso become partnera in prevention of hunan 
problems with community hunan atrvices agencies. \ 

Purposes 

1. To demonatrate how to includ^^ as role models and/or mentors for youth 
currently at riak with respect to specific human problems, privste 
sector persons who have solved such problems 

2. To demonstrate how beat to help youth become aware of and sensitive to 
the many waya in which aubatance abuae and other kinda of human 
problema seriously impedes full career .development. 

3. To demonatrate how to add a aense of purpose and purpoMfulneaa for 
youth with respect to career development that will help youth be less 
susceptible to the temptationa to engage in the kinda of activitiea 
leading to many human problens. 

A. To demonstrate how to use career development aa a prevention tool for 
in-8chool youth in ways that hold potential for reducing future EAP 
costs to business and industry. 

5. To demonstrate how to increase effectivenesa of working relationahipa 
betMeen both education syetems and buainess/induatry in their attempta 
to work with community hunan services agencies. 

Funds avail^le under this title can be used for: 

1. Identifying and uaing aa role nod el a/mentors private sector persons 
«4io are recovered from specific husan problema being experienced by 
youth in educational institutions. 

2. Eatabliahing and implementing collaborative programs in which private 
sector representatives and educators conduct Joint coll^orative 
Morkahopo for irvachool youth that emphasize the negative effects of 
substance abuse in the lorkplace veraus the positive effects of career 
development. 

3. Establishing and operating workaliope/class dit;.^u8aions for youth in 
which privste sector represantatlvas ilXustrato tha waya in which 
their work haa given added meaning and purpose to their lives. 

A. Establishing and implementing programa aimed at helping educators, 
business persons^ and husan aervicas professisonala^ better underatand 
the basic missions of all three groups and develop plana with reapect 
to how they may work together in order to help youth. 
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D. eligible AppUcwits 

1- Business - Education coUaborative career developraent consortia 

Z* is-iz school distrActa 

3. Pottsecoridary educational institutions 

E. Proposals required to be: 

1. Jointly developed by business/education collaborative efforts 

2. Approved by a local Board of Education or educational governing tody 

3. Approved by at least on* leading connunity htnan services agency. 
A* Written so as to: ^ / 

a* Csll for sound evaluations 
" r*H involvement of community hunan services agencies 

c. Call for collaborative involvement of business and education in 
implementation activities. ciu«.«i.iu xn 

- d. Hold high promise of resulting in on-going efforts once Federal 
funds have been withdrawn. 

o 
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